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PREFACE. 


T  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  pub- 
lish a  narrative  ilescriptive  of  his  over- 
laod  tour  fwm  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifio 
soon  after  returning  from  California  in 
1876,  and  tiis  excuf^e  for  tlie  tielay  in 
publication  is  that  a  variety  uf  circum- 
stances com[)elle(l  him  to  postjmne  for  a 
time  the  duty  of  arranging  the  contents  of  his  journal 
until  other  pressing  matters  had  been  satisfactorily 
att«nde<]  to.  Again,  considerable  unfinished  literary 
work,  set  aside  when  he  began  preparation  for  crossing 
the  Continent,  had  to  be  resumed,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  story  of  his  journey  from  "Ocean 
TO  Ocean  on  Horseback"  is  only  now  ready  for 
the  printer.  In  view  of  this  delay  in  going  to  press, 
llie  author  will  endeavor  to  show  a  due  rcgani  for  the 
changes  time  has  wrought  along  his  line  of  mnrcli,  and 
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viii  PREFACE. 

wliile  noting  the  inoidents  of  his  long  ride  from  day  to 
day,  it  has  been  hiii  aim  so  far  as  jHJSsible  to  discuss  the 
regions  travei-se^l,  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tlieir  industries  from  tlie  standpoint  of  tlie 
present. 


ALB»^Y,  Nkw  Yobi, 
Avgud  22,1895. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

fTRODUCTO  BY. 

earliest  boyhood  it  had  been   my 
nest  desire  to  see  and  learn  from  |«;r- 
al  observation  all  tliat  was  possible 
tlie   wonderful   land   of  my    birth. 
(sing    from    the   schoolroom   to   the 
ir  of  the  Rebellion  and  thence  back 
the  eraploymeiita  of  peace,  the  old 
ging  to  make  a  aeries   of  journeys 
over   the    American    Continent    i^ain 
took   possession   of   me  and  was   the  controlling  in- 
centive of  all  my  ambitions  and  stni^les  for  many 
years. 

To  see  New  England — the  hon^of  my  ancestors; 
to  visit  the  Middle  and  Western  States;  to  look  upon 
the  majestic  Mississippi ;  to  cross  the  Great  Plains ;  to 
scale  the  mountains  and  to  look  through  the  Grolden 
Gate  upon  the  far-ofF  Pacific  were  among  the  chcrishe^l 
desires  through  which  my  fancy  wanderetl  before  leav- 
ing the  Old  Home  and  village  school  in  Northern  New 
York. 
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The  waot  of  an  education  and  the  waot  of  money 
were  two  serious  obstacles  which  confrooted  me  for  a 
tim&  Without  the  former  I  couM  not  prosecute  my 
journeys  intelligently  and  for  want  of  the  latter  I 
could  not  even  attempt  them. 

Aspiring  to  an  academic  and  coll^iate  course  of 
study,  but  being  at  that  period  entirely  without  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose,  I  lefl  the  dis- 
trict school  of  my  native  town  and  sought  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  by  trapping  for  mink  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals  along  the  Osw^atchie  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams.  Tliis  venture  proving  successful  I  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Goiiverneur  in  August,  1857, 
from  which  institution  I  was  appointed  to  the  State 
Xormal  College  at  Albany  in  the  fell  of  1859. 

I  had  been  in  Albany  but  six  weeks  when  it  became 
apparent  that  if  I  continued  at  the  Normal  I  would 
soon  be  compelled  io  part  with  my  last  dollar  for 
board  and  clothing. 

The  years  1859-60  were  spent  alternately  at  Albany 
as  student  and  iti  the  village  schools  of  Rensselaer 
County  as  teacher — the  latter  course  being  resorted  to 
whenever  money  was  needed  with  which  to  meet  cur- 
rent ex[>enses  at  the  Normal  School. 

Then  came  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  overriding 
every  otlier  consideration.  Books  were  thrown  aside 
and  the  pursuits  of  tlie  student  and  teacher  supplanted 
by  the  sterner  and  more  arduous  duties  of  the  soldier. 

During  my  three  yeare  of  camping  and  campaigning 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  I  was 
enabled  to  gratify  to  some  extent  my  desire  fur  travel 
and  to  see  much  of  interest  as  the  shifting  scenes  of 
conflict    led  Bsyard,  Stonemsn,  Fleasonton,  Gr^g, 
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Custer  and  Kilpatrick  and  their  followers  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  Vii^inia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Being  captured  in  a  cavalry  battle  between  Kil|)at- 
riek  and  Stuart  in  October,  1863,  I  was  imprisoned 
successively  at  Riohniund,  Danville,  Macon,  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  Columbia,  from  which  last  ))rison  I 
eecaj>ed  in  November,  1864;  waa  reoaptui-ed  and  es- 
caped a  seeoud  and  third  time,  traversing  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  my  long  tramp  from 
Columbia  to  Savannah. 

The  marches,  raids,  battles,  captures  and  escapes  of 
those  days  seem  to  have  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished my  ardor  for  travel  and  adventure  and  hence  it 
is  possibly  not  sti-ange  that  on  leaving  the  army  I  still 
looked  forward  to  more  extended  jonrneys  tn  the  East 
and  exploratory  tours  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  and  mustering  out  of  ser- 
vice came  new  duties  and  responsibilities  which  I  had 
hardly  contemplated  during  my  school  days.  The 
question  of  ways  and  means  again  confronted  me.  I 
desired  first  to  continue  the  conrse  of  study  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  my  enlistment,  and  secondly  fjj 
carry  out  my  cherished  plans  for  exploration.  Hav- 
ing a  juiiraal  kept  during  my  incarceration  in  and 
escapes  from  Southern  prisons,  I  was  advised  and  de- 
cided to  amplify  and  publish  it  if  possible  with  a  view 
to  promoting  these  projeota. 

Going  to  Kew  York,  I  at  once  sought  the  leading 
publishers.  My  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the 
Harpers,  Appletons,  Scribners,  and  some  others, 
but  as  I  was  entirely  unknown,  few  cared  to  under- 
take the  publication  and  none  seemed  disposed  to  allow 
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s  royalty  which  to  me  at  least  seemed  consietent 
with  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  preparation.  I 
had  now  spent  my  last  dollar  in  the  Metropolis  in 
|)urBuit  of  a  publisher,  and  in  this  dilemma  it  was 
thought  best  to  refuni  to  Albany,  where  I  had  friends 
and  perhaj>s  some  credit,  and  endeavor  to  bring  out  the 
book  by  subscription.  This  course  would  eompol  me 
to  assume  tlie  cost  of  production,  but  if  successful 
would  prove  much  more  lucrative  than  if  issued  in  the 
usual  way  through  the  trade. 

Fully  resolved  upon  retracing  my  steps  to  Albany, 
I  was  most  fortunate  in  meeting  an  old  comrade  and 
friend  to  whom  I  frankly  stated  my  plans  and  circum- 
stances. He  immediately  loaned  me  twenty  dollars 
with  which  to  continue  my  search  for  a  publisher  and 
to  meet  in  the  meantime  necessary  current  expenses. 

On  reaching  Albany  an  attic  room  and  meals  were 
secured  for  a  trifling  sum,  arrangements  made  with  a 
publisher,  and  the  work  of  getting  out  the  book  begun. 
While  the  printer  was  engaged  in  composing,  stereo- 
typing, printing  and  binding  the  work,  I  employed 
my  spare  time  in  a  door-to-door  canvass  of  the  city  for 
subscriptions,  promising  to  deliver  on  the  orders  as 
soon  as  the  books  came  from  the  press.  In  this  way 
the  start  was  made  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
hundreds  of  agencies  were  established  throughout  the 
country. 

The  venture  proved  successfu!  Ix-yond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  where  I  had  exi)ected  to  dis- 
pose of  two  or  three  editions  and  to  realize  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  from  the  sale  of  "Capture,  Prison-Pen 
and  Escape,"  the  book  had  a  sale  of  over  400,000 
copies  and  netted  me  $75,000.     This  remarkable  sue- 
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cess,  rivalling  in  its  financial  results  even  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  which  had  just  had  s  run  of  300,000  copies, 
was  most  gratifying  and  led  to  the  publication,  at  in- 
tervals, of  "Three  Years  in  the  Federal  Cavalry;" 
"  Battles  for  the  Union,"  and  "  Heroes  of  Three 
"Wars." 

The  temptation  to  make  the  most  of  my  literary 
ventures  lured  me  on  from  year  to  year  until  1875, 
when  I  laid  down  the  pen  and  began  preparation  for 
my  long  contemplated  and  oft  deferred  journey  across 
the  Continent.  Being  now  possessed  of  ample  means, 
I  proposed  to  ride  at  leisure  on  a  tour  of  observation 

from  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  ON  HORSEBACK. 

My  preference  for  an  equestrian  Journey  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  early  associations  with  the  horse, 
in  jaunts  along  country  highways  and  over  the  hills 
after  the  cows,  as  well  as  numerous  boyhood  adventures 
in  which  this  noblest  of  animals  frequently  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  Then,  too,  my  experience  in  the 
cavalry  largely  influenced  uie  to  adopt  the  saddle  as 
the  best  suited  to  my  purpose. 

Reflecting  further  ujion  the  various  modes  of  travel, 
I  was  led  to  conclude  as  the  result  of  much  exi)erience 
that  he  who  looks  at  the  country  from  the  windows  of 
a  railway  car,  can  at  best  have  only  an  im)>erfect  idea 
of  tlie  many  objects  of  interest  which  are  constantly 
brought  to  his  notice.  Again,  a  journey  in  the  saddle, 
wherein  the  rider  mounts  and  dismounts  at  will  as  he 
jogs  along  over  the  highway,  chatting  with  an  occa- 
sional farmer,  talking  with  the  people  in  town  and 
gazing  upon  rural  scenes  at  his  pleasure,  present  many 
attractive  features  to  the  student  and  tourist  who 
wishes  to  view  the  landscape,  to  commune  with  nature, 
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to  see  men  and  note  the  products  of  their  tuil  and 
to  learn  sometlilng  of  their  manDers  and  customs. 

Having  therefore  decided  to  make  my  journey  in  the 
saddle,  I  at  once  set  about  to  secure  siicii  a  horse  as 
was  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  my  undertak- 
ing. As  8o«n  as  my  purpose  was  known,  hoi'ses  of 
every  grade,  weigiit  and  shade  were  thrust  ujwn  my 
attention  and  after  some  tliree  weeks  s|>ent  in  advertis- 
ing, talks  with  horse  fanciers  and  in  tlie  livery  and  sale 
stables  of  Boston,  my  choice  fell  upon  a  Kentucky 
Black  Hawk,  one  of  the  finest  animals  I  had  ever  seen 
and,  as  was  subsequently  establishetl,  just  tUe  horse  I 
wanted  fur  my  long  ride  from  sea  to  sea. 

His  color  ^vas  coal  black,  with  a  white  star  in  the 
forehead  and  four  white  feet ;  long  mane  and  tail ; 
height  fifteen  hands ;  weight  between  ten  and  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  with  an  easy  and  graceful  movement 
under  the  saddle ;  his  make-up  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired for  the  objects  I  had  in  view.  The  price  asked 
for  this  beautiful  animal  was  promptly  paid,  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  I  had  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  my  equina  companion. 

A  few  days  after  my  purchase  I  learned  that  my 
four-l(^ed  frieml  had  l>een  but  a  short  time  before  the 
projierty  of  an  ex -governor  of  Massachusetts  and  that 
the  reason  he  hud  but  recently  found  his  way  into  a  livery 
stable  on  Portland  street,  was  that  he  had  acquired 
the  very  bad  habit  of  running  away  whenever  he  saw 
a  railway  train  or  anything  else,  in  short,  that  tended 
to  disturb  his  naturally  excitable  nature.  This  infor- 
mation led  to  no  regrets,  however,  nor  did  it  even 
lessen  my  regard  for  the  noble  animal  which  was  des- 
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tined  soon  to  be  my  BoIe  comjtanion  in  many  a  lonely 
ride  and  adventure. 

Tlie  unKavory  reputation  lie  Iiad  made,  and  possibly 
of  which  lie  was  very  proud,  of  ninning  away  upon 
the  digiite^t  provocation,  smashing  up  vehicles  and 
scattering  tlieir  occupants  to  the  four  winds,  was  consid- 
ered by  his  new  master  a  virtue  rather  than  a  fault,  so 
long  as  he  ran  in  the  direction  of  San  Francisco,  and 
did  not  precipitate  him  from  his  position  in  the  saddle 

As  soon  as  I  was  in  ix>sseBsion  of  my  horse  the 
question  of  a  suitable  name  uruso  and  it  was  agreed 
after  some  discussion  among  friends  that  be  should  be 
christened  Paul  R^ere,  after  that  stirring  patriot  of 
the  Hevolution  who  won  undying  fame  by  his  ride 
from  Boston  and  appeals  to  the  yeomanry  the  night 
before  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 
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TON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

mouth  of  ApriV  1876,   found  my- 
Ifand  horse  fully  equipped  and  ready 
leave  Boston,  but  I   will  not  ride 
ray    from     tlie    metropolis    of    New 
ngland  without  some  reference  to  its 
rly  history  and  remarkable  develop- 
enl,  nor  without  telling  the  reader  of 
y   leclure  at  Tremont   Temple  and 
other  contemplated  lectures  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  and  towns  along  my  route. 

Boston,  standing  on  her  three  liills  with  the  torch 
of  learning  in  her  hand  for  the  illumination  of 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  is  not  one  of  your 
ordinary  every-<lay  cities,  to  Iw  appi^oached  without 
due  introduction.  Like  some  ancient  dame  of  historic 
lineage,  her  truest  hospitality  and  friendliest  face  are 
for  those  who  know  her  story  and  properly  appreciate 
her  greatness,  past  and  present.  Before  visiting  her, 
therefore,  I  recalled  to  memory  those  facts  which 
touch  us  no  more  nearly  than  a  dream  on  the  pages 
of  written  history,  but  when  studied  from  the  living 
mmleb  and  relics  gain  much  life,  color  and  verisimili- 
tude. 

Boston   Harbor,   with   its    waters   lying   in   azure 
(28) 
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placidity  over  the  buried  boxes  of  tea  which  the  hasty 
hands  of  the  angered  putriots  hurled  to  a  watery 
grave;  Boston  Common,  whose  turf  grows  velvef- 
green  over  ground  once  blackene<i  by  the  fires  of  the 
grim  colonial  days  of  witch-burning,  and  again 
trampled  down  by  innumerable  soldierly  feet  in 
Revolutionary  times;  the  Old  State  House,  from 
whose  east  window  the  governor's  haughty  command, 
"Disjierse,  ye  rebels !"  sounded  on  the  occasion  of 
the  "Boston  Massacre,"  the  first  sliedding  of  American 
blood  by  the  British  military;  and  the  monument  of 
Bnnker  Hill — these,  with  a  thousand  and  one  other 
reminders  of  the  city's  brilliant  historical  record,  com- 
pose the  Old  Boston  which  1  was  prei>ared  to  see. 
The  first  visimi,  however,  of  that  many-sided  city 
was  almost  Iwwilderingly  diSerent  from  the  mental 
picture.  Where  was  the  quaint  Puritan  town  of  the 
colonial  romances  ?  Where  were  its  crooked^  winding 
streets,  its  plain  uncompromising  meeting-houses, 
darkened  with  time,  its  curious  gabled  houses,  stoop- 
ing with  age?  Around  me  everything  was  shining 
with  newness — the  smooth  wide  streets,  beautifully 
paved,  the  splendid  examples  of  j?7i  de  sUcle  architects 
ure  in  churches,  public  buildings,  school  houses  and 
dwellings. 

Afterwards  I  realized  that  there  was  a  New  Boston, 
risen  Phcenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  its  many  confla- 
grations, and  an  Old  Boston,  whose  "outward  and 
visible  signs "  are  best  studied  in  that  picturesque, 
shabby  stronghold  of  ancient  story,  now  rapidly  de- 
generating into  a  "slum  "  district — the  North  End. 

Boston,  viewed  without  regard  to  its  history,  is 
indeed    "Hamlet    presented    williout    the    part    of 
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Hamlet."  It  would  be  interesting  to  conjecture  what 
the  city's  present  place  anil  condition  migtit  be,  had 
Governor  Winthrop's  and  Di'imty-Governor  Diidley'a 
plan  of  making  "  New-towne  " — the  Cambridge  of  to- 
day— the  Bay  Colony's  princiiMil  settlement,  been  exe- 
cuted. Instead,  and  fortunately,  Governor  Winthrop 
became  convinced  of  the  BU|)eriority  of  Boston  as  an 
embryo  "  county  seat.''  "  Trimonntain,"  as  it  was  first 
called,  was  bought  in  1630  from  Rev.  William 
Blackstonc,  who  dwelt  somewhere  between  the  Charles 
River  and  what  is  now  Louisburg  Square,  and  held 
the  proprietury  right  of  the  entire  Boston  Peninsula 
— a  sort  of  American  Selkirk,  "  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,  and  whose  right  there  was  none  to  dispute." 
He  was  "  Imuglit  off,"  bowever,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  jGrJO,  and  retired  to  what  was  then  the 
wilderness,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackstone  River — 
nametl  after  him — and  left  "Trimonntain"  to  the 
settlers.  Then  Boston  began  to  grow,  almost  with 
the  (Quickness  of  Jack's  fabled  beanstalk.  Always 
one  of  the  most  im]wrtant  of  colonial  towns,  it  con- 
ducted itself  in  sturdy  Puritan  style,  fearing  God, 
honoring  the  King — «ith  re-tiervalions — burning 
witches  and  Quakers,  waxing  prosperous  on  cod- 
fish, and  placing  eilucation  above  every  earthly  thing 
in  value,  until  the  exciting  events  of  the  Revolution, 
wliich  bos  left  I)ehind  it  relics  which  make  Boston  a 
writable  "old  curiosity  shop"  for  the  antiquarian,  or 
indeed  the  ordinary  loyal  American,  who  can  sjiend  a 
happy  day,  or  week,  or  month,  prowling  around  the 
picturesque  narrow  .streets,  crooked  as  the  proverbial 
ram's  horn,  of  Old  Boston. 

He    will    perbai>s    turn    first,  as    I    did,    to  the 
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"cradle  of  Liberty" — Faneuil  Hall,  A  slight 
ehock  will  await  liim,  poftsibly,  iit  the  discovery  that 
under  the  ancient  structure,  nmnd  which  liover  bo 
many  imperishable  memories  of  America's  early 
stni^les  for  freedom,  is  a  market-house,  where  thrifty 
housewives  and  still  more  thrifty  farmers  chaffer, 
chat  and  drive  bargains  the  year  round,  and  which 
brings  into  the  city  a  comfortable  annual  income  of 
$20,000.  But  the  presence  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  temple  of  Freedom  does  not  disturb  the  "solid 
men  of  Boston,"  who  are  practical  as  well  as  public- 
spirited.  The  market  itself  is  as  old  as  the  hall, 
which  was  erected  by  the  city  in  1762,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  market-house,  which  Peter  Faneuil 
had.  built  at  his  own  expense  and  presented  to  the 
city  in  1742,  and  which  was  burned  down  in  1761. 

The  building  is  an  nupreteuding  but  substantial 
structure,  plainly  showing  its  age  Imth  in  the  exterior 
and  the  interior.  Its  size — seventy-four  feet  long  by 
seventy-five  feet  wide — is  apparently  increased  by  the 
lack  of  seats  on  the  main  floor  and  even  in  the  gallery, 
where  only  a  few  of  these  in<Ii8pensable  adjuncts  to  the 
comfort  of  a  later  luxurious  generation  are  provided. 
The  hall  is  granted  rent  free  for  such  public  or  political 
meetings  as  the  city  authorities  may  approve,  and  proba- 
bly is  only  used  for  gatherings  where,  as  in  the  old  days, 
the  partici{tants  bring  with  them  such  an  excess  of 
effervescent  enthusiasm  as  would  make  them  unwilling 
to  keep  their  seats  if  they  had  any.  The  walls  are 
embellished  by  portraits  of  Hancock,  Washington, 
Adams,  Everett,  Lincoln,  and  other  great  personages, 
and  by  Healy's  immense  painting — sixteen  by  thirty 
feet — of  "  Webster  Replying  to  Hayae." 
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For  a  short  time  Fanetiil  Hall  was  occupied  by 
the  Boston  Post  Office,  while  that  institution,  whose 
early  days  were  somewhat  restless  oaen,  was  seeking 
a  more  permanent  home.  For  tliirty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  it  was  moved  about  from  pillar  to  post, 
occupying  at  one  time  a  building  on  the  site  of  Bos- 
ton's first  meeting-liouse,  and  at  another  the  Mer- 
chanls'  Exchange  Building,  whence  it  was  driven  by 
the  great  fire  of  1872.  Faneuil  Hall  was  next 
selected  as  the  temporary  headquarters,  next  the  Old 
South  Churcli,  after  which  the  Post  Office — a  veritable 
Wandering  Jew  among  Boston  public  institutions — 
was  finally  and  suitably  housed  under  its  own  roof- 
tree,  the  present  fine  building  on  Post  Office  Square- 
To  the  Old  South  Church  itself,  the  sightseer  next 
turns,  if  still  bent  on  historical  pilgrimages.  This 
venerable  building  of  unadorned  brick,  whose  name 
figures  so  prominently  in  Revolutionary  annals,  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Milk  streets.  Rows 
of  business  structures,  some  of  them  new  and  clean  as 
a  whistle  and  almost  impertinently  eloquent  of  the  im- 
por(anoe*f  this  world  and  its  goo*ls,  cluster  around 
the  olil  church  and  hem  it  in,  but  are  unable  to  jostle 
it  out  of  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  it  holds  its 
place,  its  heaven wnrd-poin ting  spire  preaching  the 
sermons  against  worldliness  which  are  no  longer 
heard  within  its  ancient  walls.  To  every  window  the 
fanciful  mind  can  summon  a  ghost — that  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  was  baptized  and  attended  service 
here;  Whitfield,  who  here  delivered  some  of  the 
soul -searching,  soul-reaching  sermons,  which  swept 
America  like  a  Pentecostal  flame;  Warren,  who  here 
uttered    his  famous  words  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
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BostOD  Massacre;  of  the  patriot-orators  of  theReroIu- 
tion  aod  the  oi^nizers  of  the  Boston  Tea-Party, 
which  first  took  place  aa  a  deflnite  scheme  withia 
these  walls.  Here  and  there  a  red-coated  figure  would 
be  faintly  outlined — one  of  the  lawless  troop  of 
British  soldiers  who  in  1775  desecrated  the  church  by 
neingit  as  a  riding-school. 

At  present  the  church  is  used  as  a  museum,  where 
antique  curiosities  and  historical  relics  are  on  exhibi- 
tion to  the  public,  and  the  01<1  South  Preservation 
Committee  is  making  strenuous  efl^orta  to  save  the 
building  from  the  iconoclastic  hand.of  Progress,  which 
has  dealt  blows  in  so  many  directions  in  Bostou,  de- 
stroying a  large  number  of  interesting  landmarks.  Its 
congregation  left  it  long  ago,  in  obedience  to  that  in- 
exorable law  of  change  and  removal,  which  leaves  so 
many  old  churches  stranded  amid  the  business  sections 
of  so  many  of  our  prominent  cities,  and  settled  in  the 
"  New  Old  South  Church  "  at  Dartmouth  and  Boyls- 
ton  streets. 

It  is  curious  and  in  its  way  disappointing  t»  us  visitora 
from  other  cities  to  see  what "  a  clean  sweep "  the 
broom  of  improvement  has  been  permitted  in  a  city  so 
intensely  and  justly  proud  of  ita  historical  associations 
as  Boston.  Year  by  year  the  old  landmarks  disap- 
pear and  fine  new  buildings  rise  in  their  places  and 
Boston  is  apparently  satisfied  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
The  historic  Beacon,  for  which  Beacon  Hill  was  named 
and  which  was  erected  in  1634  to  give  alarm  to  the 
country  round  about  in  case  of  invasion,  is  not  only 
gone,  but  the  very  mound  where  it  stood  has  been 
levelled,  this  step  having  been  taken  in  1811.  The 
Beacon  bad  disappeared  tea  years  before  and  a  shaft 
8 
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aixt^  feet  high,  <ledicated  to  the  &llen  heroea  of 
Banker  Hill,  had  been  erected  on  the  spot  and  of 
oonrse  removed  when  the  mound  was  levelled.  The 
site  of  Washington'e  old  lodgings  at  Court  and  Han- 
over street — a  fine  colonial  mansion,  later  occupied  by 
Daniel  Webster  and  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  cele- 
brated lawyer — is  now  taken  up  by  an  immense 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  store;  the  splendid  Han- 
cock mansion,  where  the  Revolutionary  patriot  enter- 
tained La&yette,  D'Estaing,  and  many  other  notabili- 
ties of  the  day,  was  torn  down  in  1863,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  antiquarian  enthusiasts.  The  double  house, 
in  one  part  of  which  Lafayette  lived  in  1825,  is  still 
standing;  the  other  half  of  it  was  occupied  during  his 
lifetime  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that  unsur- 
passed group  of  Hierati  who  helped  win  for  Boston  so 
mnoh  of  her  intetlectiuil  pre-eminence — Geoi^ 
Ticknor,  the  Spanish  historian,  the  friend  of  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  from  whom  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  his  portrait  of  the 
"  Historian  "  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  The 
Boston  Public  Library,  that  magnificent  institution, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  spread  "sweetness  and 
light,"  to  use  Matthew  Arnolds'  celebrated  definition 
of  oolture,  among  the  people  of  the  "  Hub,"  counts 
Mr.  Ticknor  among  the  most  generous  of  its  bene- 
ftctors. 

One  interesting  spot  for  the  historical  pilgrim  is  the 
oldest  inn  in  Boston,  the  "  Hancock  House,"  near 
Paneutl  Hall,  which  sheltered  Talleyrand  and  Louis 
Philip]>e  during  the  French  reign  of  terror. 

In  addition  to  the  fever  for  improvement,  Boston 
owes  the  loss  of  many  of  her  time-ballowed  buildings 
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to  a  more  disastrous  agency — that  of  the  confli^ra- 
tions  which  have  visited  her  witli  strange  frequency. 
A  iire  in  1811,  which  swept  away  the  little  house  on 
Milk  street  where  Franklin  was  born — and  which  is 
now  occupied  by  tlie  Boston  Post — another  in  1874,  in 
which  more  than  one  hundred  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed; and  the  "Great  Boston  Fire"  of  1872,  fol- 
lowed by  conflagrations  in  1873,1874,  1877  and  1878, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fire  fiend  had  selected 
B<«ton  as  his  especial  prey.  To  the  terrible  fire  of 
1872  many  precious  lives,  property  valued  at  eighty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  entire  section  of  the  city 
enclosed  by  Summer,  Washington,  Milk  and  Broad 
streets  were  sacrificed.  The  scene  was  one  a  witness 
never  could  foi^t.  Mingled  with  the  alarum  of  the 
fire-bells  and  the  ecreams  and  shouts  of  a  fear-stf  icken 
people  came  the  sound  of  terrifBc  explosions,  those  of 
the  buildings  which  were  blown  up  in  the  hope  of 
thus  "starving  out"  the  fire  by  making  gaps  which 
it  could  not  overstep,  and  to  still  further  complete  the 
desolation,  the  gas  was  shut  off,  leaving  the  city  in 
a  horror  of  darkness;  but  the  flames  swept  on  like  a 
pursuing  Fury,  wrapping  the  doomed  city  still  closer 
in  her  embrace  of  death, and  who  was  not  satisfied  un- 
til she  had  left  the  business  centre  of  Boston  a  charred 
and  blackened  ruin. 

■  This  same  district  is  to-day,  however,  the  most  pros- 
perous and  architecturally  preposessing  of  the  business 
sections  of  the  city,  practically  illustrating  another 
phase  of  that  same  spirit  of  improvement  and  civic 
pride  which  has  overturned  so  many  ancient  Idols  and 
to-day  threatens  others.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a.  churl- 
ish disposition  which  would  lament  the  disappearance 
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of  the  old  edi6ces,  the  straightening  of  the  thorough- 
fares, the  alterutions  without  number  which  have 
taken  plane,  and  whicli  have  resulted  in  the  Boston 
of  to-day,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  prosperous 
and  public-spirited  cities  in  the  world.  The  intel- 
ligence and  local  loyalty,  for  which  her  citizens  are 
renowned,  have  been  set  to  work  to  attain  one  object — ■ 
the  modest  goal  of  perfection.  Obstacles  which 
some  cities  miglit  have  contentedly  accepted  as  un- 
avoidable have  been  swept  away;  advantages  with 
which  other  cities  might  have  been  satisfied  have 
been  still  further  extended  and  improved.  The  783 
acres  originally  purcba.sed  by  the  settlers  of  Boston 
from  William  Blaxton  for  £30  has  been  increased 
over  thirty  times,  until  the  city  limits  comprise 
23,66r  acres;  this  not  by  magic  as  it  would  seem, 
but  by  annexation  of  adjoining  boroughs — Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  others — and  by  recla- 
mation of  the  seemingly  hopeless  marshy  land  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  city.  Tlie  "  Back-Bay  "  district, 
the  very  centre  of  Boston's  wealth,  fashion  and  re- 
finement, the  handsomest  residence  quarter  in 
America,  is  built  upon  this  "  made  land,"  which  it 
cost  the  city  about  $1,750,000  to  fill  in  and  otherwise 
render  solid. 

All  gou<l  Buslonians,  like  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, may  wish  to  go  to  Paris  when  they  die — that  point 
cannot  be  settled;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  all  wish  to 
go  to  the  Back-Bay  while  they  live.  And  who  can 
wonder?  To  drive  at  night  down  Commonwealth 
avenue,  the  most  aristocratic  street  in  this  aristocratic 
quarter,  is  to  view  a  scene  from  lairyland,  "The 
Avenue"  itself  is  250  feet  wide  from  house  to  house 
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and  175  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  and  in  the  centre 
a  picturesque  strip  of  parkland,  adorned  with  Etatues 
and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
follows  ite  entire  length.  On  either  side  of  the  street 
stand  palatial  hotels  and  magnificent  private  resi- 
dences, from  whose  innumerable  windows  twinkle  in- 
numerable liglitfl,  which,  mingling  with  the  quadruple 
row  of  ga8-lam|>s  which  look  tike  a  winding  ribbon  of 
light,  make  the  vista  perfectly  dazzling  in  its  beauty. 
By  day,  when  the  Back  Bay  Park,  the  Public  Garden, 
the  fine  bridge  over  the  park  water-way  extension  and 
the  handsome  surrounding  and  intersecting  streets  can 
be  seen,  the  view  is  even  more  attractive. 

In  the  newer  part^  of  Boston  the  reproach  of 
crooked  streets,  which  has  given  her  sister  cities  oppor- 
tunity for  so  much  good-natured  "chaff,"  is  removed, 
and  the  thoroughfares  are  laid  out  with  such  precision 
that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,"  can  hardly 
"  err  therein."  In  the  business  district  much  money 
bas  been  spent  on  the  straightening  process,  a  fact 
whose  knowledge  prompts  the  bewildered  stranger  to 
exclaim, "  Were  they  ever  worse  than  this?  "  Stories 
aimed  at  this  little  peculiarity  of  the  "  Hub  "  are  Innu- 
merable, the  visitor  being  told  with  perfect  gravity  that 
if  he  follows  a  street  in  a  straight  line  he  will  find 
himselfat  his  original  starting-point — a  statement  the 
writer's  experience  can  pretty  nearly  verify.  The  best, 
if  Dot  the  most  credible,  of  these  tahs  relates  how  a 
puzzled  pedestrian,  becoming  "  mixed  up  in  his  tracks,"  ^ 
endeavored  to  overtake  a  man  who  was  walking  ahead 
of  him,  and  inquire  his  way.  The  faster  he  walked, 
however,  the  faster  the  other  man  walke<1,  until  it 
became  a  regular  chase,  and  the  now  thoroughly  con- 
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fused  stranger  had  but  one  idea — to  catch  his  fellow- 
pedestrian  by  the  coat-tails,  if  need  Iw,  and  demand  to 
be  set  on  his  homeward  way.  Finally,  by  making  a 
frantic  forward  lurch,  he  succeeded — and  discovered 
that  the  coat-tails  he  was  grasping  were  his  own  ! 

The  true  Bostonian  is  secretly  rather  proud,  how- 
ever, of  this  distinguished  traitof  his  beloved  city,and 
b  willing  to  go  "all  around  Robin  Hood's  barn"  to 
get  to  his  destination. 

But  the  thing  of  which  the  Bostonian  is  proudestof 
all  is  his  famous  Common,  whose  green  turf  and  noble 
shade-trees  have  forn>e<l  a  stage  and  background  for  so 
many  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history.  Among  the  troops  which  have 
been  mustered  and  drilled  upon  it  were  a  portion  of  the 
forces  which  captured  Quebec  and  Louisburg ;  and  the 
rehearsals  for  the  grim  drama  of  war,  which  later  was 
partly  performed  on  the  same  ground  by  red-coat  and 
continental,  took  place  here.  It  was  at  the  Common's 
footlhat  the  hated  "lobster-backs"  assembled  l>efore em- 
barking for  Lexington;  on  the  Common  that  they 
marshalleil  their  forces  for  the  conflictat  Bunker  Hill. 
It  has  been  covered  with  white  tents  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Boston  ;  dotted  with  earthworks  behind 
which  the  enemy  crouched,  expecting  an  attack  by 
Washington  upon  their  stronghold.  It  was  on  Boston 
Common  that  the  school-boys  constructed  their  snow- 
men, whose  destruction  by  the  insolent  red-coats  sent 
,  an  indignant  deputation  of  young  Bostonians  to  com- 
plain to  General  Gage,  who,' stunned  by  what  the 
young  Bostonian  of  to-day  would  designate  as  "  the 
cheek  of  the  thing,"  promised    them  redress,  and 
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ezclsimed,  "  These  boje  seem  to  take  in  the  love  of 
liberty  with  the  very  air  they  hreathe." 

There  are  other  interesting  historical  incideots, 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  CommoD,  but  space 
forbids  their  narration.  I  would  rather  describe  it  as 
it  first  appeared  to  me,  a  beautiful  surprise,  a  gracious 
spot  of  greenness  and  of  silvery  waters  and  splendid 
shade-trees,  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  brick-bound  city. 
Here  the  children  play  and  coast,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  General  Gage ;  here  the  lovers  walk,  on  the 
five  beautiful  broad  pathways,  the  Treniont  street. 
Park  street,  Beacon  street,  Charles  street  and  BoyUtoa 
street  malls.  Here  the  invalids  and  old  folks  rest  on 
the  numerous  benches ;  here  the  people  congregate  on 
summer  evenings  to  enjoy  the  free  ojieD-air  concerts, 
which  are  given  from  the  band-stand.  "  Fi^  Pond," 
a  pretty  lakelet,  near  Fli^taff  Hill,  and  a  fine  deer- 
park  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boylston  street  mall,  are 
great  attractions.  The  Common  covers  forty -eight 
acres,  with  1000  stately  old  shade-trees,  and  the  iron 
fence  by  which  it  is  inclosed  measures  5932  feet. 

In  addition  to  its  natural  beauties,  the  Common  has 
two  fine  pieces  of  statnary,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Monument  on  Flagstaff  Hill,  and  the  Brener  Fountain. 
The  former  was  erected  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
It  is  a  majestic  granite  shaft  in  the  Roman-Doric  style, 
seventy  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  the 
Genius  of  America,  eleven  feet  in  height.  At  the  base  of 
the  shaft  are  grouped  alto-relievo  figures  representing 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West.  Four 
other  bronze  figures,  repi-esenting  Peace,  History,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  stand  on  projecting  pedestals 
around  the  foundation.     The  monument,  which  was 
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executed  by  Martin  Mitmore,  was  Boston's  tribute  to 
her  fallen  lieroee  of  the  Civil  War,  The  Brener 
Fountain  is  a  beautiful  bronze  casting  designed  by 
Llenard,  of  Paris,  with  bronze  figures  representing 
Neptune,  Amphitrite,  Acis,  and  Galatea  grouped  round 
the  base.  The  late  Gardner  Breuer  presented  it  to  the 
city  in  1868. 

To  forget  the  OH  Elm  in  describing  the  Common, 
would  be  rank  disrespect  to  that  hoary  "oldest  inhabi- 
tant," albeit  nothing  remains  of  it  now  but  its  memory. 
An  iron  fence  surrounds  the  spot  where  once  it  stood, 
and  a  vigorous  young  sapling  has  providentially 
sprung  up  in  its  place,  as  a  successor.  The  Old  Etm 
was  ancient  in  1630,  when  the  town  was  settled,  and 
was  one  of  its  most  interesting  landmarks  up  to  1 876, 
when  it  was  blown  down. 

The  Public  Garden,  from  which  the  beautiful  Com- 
monwealth avenue  begins,  the  Back-Bay  Park,  which 
cost  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
where  Harvard  University  has  planted  and  maintained 
a  fine  horticultural  collection  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
public,arelovely  spots  on  whose  beauty  the  mind  would 
^n  linger,  but  whose  descriptions  must  be  omitted,  for 
all  Boston's  splendid  public  buildings  wait  in  stately 
array  their  share  of  attention.  Nowhere  has  the 
skilled  artist-architect  been  so  freely  permitted  to  carry 
out  his  designs  unhampered  by  stupidity  and  stinginess 
as  in  Boston,  and  the  result  has  been  a  collection  of 
public  buildings  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  modero 
dty.  The  Boston  State  House  comes  first,  of  course — 
did  not  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  term  it, 
with  loving  exaggeration,  the  "Hub  of  the  Solar 
System  ?  "     From   Beacon  Hill,  the  most  prominent 
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coigD  of  vantage  which  c»uld  be  selected  for  it,  its 
gilded  dome  rises  majestically  against  the  blae  sky  and 
imperiously  beckons  the  visitor  to  come  and  pay  his 
respects  to  this  most  venerated  of  Boston  institutions. 
The  State  House  stands,  at  a  height  of  110  feet,  at  the 
juDction  of  Beacon  and  Mt.  Vernon  streets  and  Han- 
cock avenue,  on  a  lot  which  Governor  Hancock  once 
used  for  {>a8turing  hia  cows,  and  was  erected  in  1795, 
beginning  its  existence  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  with  the 
corner-stone  laid  by  Paul  Revere,  then  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masons,  and  an  oration  by  Samuel  Adams. 
The  building  oontaius  Doric  Hall,  which  is  approached 
by  a  fine  series  of  stone  terraces  from  Beacon  street; 
Hall  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
Goverment  Room,  and  the  State  Library. 

It  abounds  in  relics,  among  which  are  the  tattered 
shreds  of  flags  brought  back  by  Massachusetts  soldiers 
from  SoutherD  battlefields — a  sight  which  must  stir 
every  loyal  heart,  to  whatsoever  State  it  owes  alle- 
giance ;  the  guns  carried  by  the  Concord  minute-men  in 
the  Revolutionary  conflict;  and  duplicates  of  the  gift  to 
the  State  by  Charles  Sumner,  of  the  memorial  tablets 
of  the  Washington  family  in  England.  Doric  Hall 
contains  busts  of  Sumner,  Adams,  Lincoln,  and  other 
great  men,  and  several  fine  statues — one  of  Washing- 
ten,  by  Chantrey,  and  one  by  Thomas  Ball ;  a  sjieaking 
likeness  in  marble  of  John  A.  Andrew,  the  indomita- 
ble old  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  handsome  terraces  in  front  of  the  building 
stand  two  superb  bronzes,  one  is  the  Horace  Mann 
statue,  by  Emma  Stebbins,  which  was  erected  in  1865, 
and  paid  for  by  contributions  from  teachers  and  school 
children  all  over  Massachusetts ;  the  other  Hiram  Powers' 
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Btatue  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  coat  $10,000.  It  was 
erected  in  1859,  and  was  the  second  statue  of  Weheter 
which  tiie  famous  sculptor  wrought,  the  first,  the  prod- 
uct of  BO  much  toil  aad  )>aiii3  and  the  embodiment  of 
BO  much  genius,  having  been  lost  at  sea. 

Ijiist,  but  very  far  from  least  in  importance,  may  be 
mentioned  the  historic  codfish,  which  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  of  Assembly  Hall,  dangling  before  the  eyes  of 
the  legislators  in  perpetual  reminder  of  the  source  of 
MaasachusetU'  present  greatness,  for  the  codfish  might 
by  a  stretch  of  Hibernian  rhetoric  be  described  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Bay  State. 

I  must  confess  to  having  been  one  of  the  50,000 
curious  ones  who,  it  is  computed,  annually  ascend  into 
the  gilded  cupola  and  "view  the  landscape  o'er."  The 
spectacle  unrolled  panorama-like  before  the  sight  is 
indeed  a  feast  to  the  eyes. 

The  Old  State  House  of  1748,  built  on  the  site  of 
Boston's  earliest  town  hall,  is  now  used  as  a  historical 
museum  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bcetonian  Society. 
Careful  restoration  bus  perpetuated  many  of  the  old 
associations  which  hallow  the  ancient  fane,  sacred  to 
loyalty  and  to  liberty.  The  old  council -chaml«rs  have 
been  given  much  of  their  original  ap[>earance,  and  the 
great  carving  of  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  which 
savored  of  offence  to  patriotic  nostrils  and  so  was  taken 
down  from  its  gables  in  Revolutionary  times,  has  been 
replaced.  To  visit  this  building  is  a  liberal  education 
in  local  history. 

The  Boston  Post  Office,  of  whose  migrations  I  have 
spoken  earlier,  is  now  settled  for  good  and  all  in  a 
magnificent  structure  of  Cape  Ann  granite,  built  in 
Renaissanoe  style,  whose  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1871 
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and  which  was  just  ready  for  the  addition  of  the  roof 
when  the  Great  Fireof  1872  descended  upon  it  and  beat 
upon  it  so  fiercely  that  even  to-day  the  traces  of  the 
intense  heat  are  visible  on  parts  of  the  e<lifice. 
Damage  to  the  amount  of  |175,000  waa  done.  The 
Sub-Treaaiiry,  the  United  States  courts,  the  pension  and 
internal  revenue  offices  are  domiciled  here,  and  it  is 
considered  the  handsomest  public  building  in  all  New 
England,  having  cost  $6,000,000.  The  interior  fur- 
nishings are  sumptuous  in  the  extreme,  the  doors  and 
windows  in  the  Sub-Treasury  apartments  being  of  solid 
mahogany,  Itcautifully  polished.  The  "  marble  cash- 
room  "  is  a  splendid  hall,  decorated  in  Greek  style,  with 
wall-slabbing  of  dark  and  light  shades  of  Sienna  mar- 
ble and  graceful  pilasters  of  Sicilian  marble. 

The  City  Hall,  on  School  street,  is  the  seat  of  the 
municipal  housekee|)iiig.  Hei-e  the  departments  of 
streets,  water,  lighting,  police,  and  public  printing 
have  their  ofiices,  and  Common  Council  stts  in  august 
assemblage.  It  is  a  commanding  structure  of  granite, 
fireproof,  and  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Its  cost  was 
$500,000.  Two  fine  bronze  statues,  one  by  Greenough, 
of  Franklin,  one  by  Ball,  of  Josiah  Quincy,  ornament 
the  grassy  square  in  front  of  the  building. 

No  picture  of  Boston  would  be  complete  without 
that  old  landmark,  Tremont  Temple.  It  occupies 
the  former  site  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  and  contains 
one  of  the  largest  halls  in  the  city.  The  building  it- 
self, however,  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  crowd 
of  associations  that  stir  the  blood  at  iU  very  name. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  rallying  j>oint  of  Boston's 
most  notable  gatherings — political,  intellectual,  and 
religious.     If,  instead  of  colorless   words,  we  could 
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photograph  upon  this  page  the  pictures  those  old  walls 
have  loolted  upon,  we  might  revel  in  a  gallery  of 
famous  portraits  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  Been, 
Edward  Everett,  Wendell  Phillips,  Wilfiam  Lloyd 
Giarrison,  Joseph  Cook,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  other 
masler-spirita  of  the  age,  would  be  there.  And  there, 
too,  would  be  a  sprinkling  of  that  other  sex,  no  longer 
handicapped  by  the  epithet  "  gentler." 

But,  could  we  press  the  phonograph  as  well  as  the 
camera  into  our  service,  and  hear  ^in  the  thunders 
of  stormy  oratory,  the  clash  of  political  warfare,  and 
the  pleading  tenderness  of  religious  eloquence  that  baa 
often  resounded  under  that  old  roof,  then  indeed  we 
might  well  forget  the  world  of  to-day  in  the  iascination 
of  this  drama  of  the  past. 

Architecturally,  Boston  oomhines  in  the  happiest 
way  all  that  is  beautiful  and  dignified  in  the  classic 
models  and  all  that  is  fresh  and  original  in  modern 
canons  of  building.  A  magnificent  group  of  buildings, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boylston  and  Huntingdon  streets 
and  Copley  Square,  fairly  takes  the  breath  away  with 
its  beauty.  Trinity  Cliurch  and  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  "  New  Old  South  Church "  and  the  new 
Boston  Public  Library,  form  such  a  quartet  of  splen- 
did edifices  as  even  the  travelled  eye  seldom  sees. 
The  Public  Library  is  an  embodied  Triumph — the 
symbol  of  that  great  heritage  of  culture  which  the  city 
pours  out  on  her  denizens  as  lavishly  and  as  freely  as 
water,  and  which,  like  "  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven, 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,"  return- 
ing to  enrich  the  community  with  its  diffused  presence, 
like  the  showers  which  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  river, 
the   moisture   the  sun   only    borrowed   for   a  8pao& 
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BostoDians  have  always  been  proud  of  their  Public 
Library,  from  its  foundation  in  1852.  By  1885,  the 
Boylston  street  building,  with  accomniodatioDs  for 
250,000  volumes,  was  too  contracted  a  space  to  hold  the 
largest  public  library  iu  the  world,  and  with  charac- 
teristic promptness  the  city  rose  to  the  oocasion  and  em- 
bodied its  thought  that  "  nothing  can  be  too  good  fur 
the  people"  in  the  beautiful  new  library  in  Copley 
Square,  which  cost  the  royal  sum  of  $2,600,000. 

The  long  chapter  of  description  which  this  splendid 
enterprise  merits  must  be  reluctantly  crowded  into  a 
few  lines.  ^Nothing,  however,  save  personal  observa- 
tion, can  give  an  adequate  perception  of  its  outward 
loveliness;  its  exterior  of  soft  cream-gray  granite,  with 
a  succession  of  noble  aixihed  windows  ranged  along  its 
fine  facades  ;  its  arches,  pillars  and  floorings  of  rare 
njarblefl,and  its  mosaics,  panels  and  carvings.  The  grand 
staircase  of  splendid  Sienna  raarbie,  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  scholar 
or  philosopher  could  ask  no  more  attractive  spot  for 
thoughttui  promenade  than  the  beautiful  open  court, 
with  its  marble  basin  and  MacMonnies  fountain  in  the 
centre,  the  soft  gre«n  of  its  surrounding  turf  affording 
grateful  i-est  to  book-wearied  eyes, and  the  pensive  beauty 
of  the  cloister-like  colonnade  forming  an  ideal  retreat. 

The  foremost  artiste  of  the  world  are  represented  in 
the  interior  decoration.  The  famous  St.  Gandens  seal, 
designed  by  Ketiyon  Cox  and  executed  by  Augustus 
St.  Graudens,  ornaments  the  central  arch  of  the  main 
vestibule;  the  bronze  doors  are  by  Daniel  Or.  French; 
the  splendid  marble  lions  in  the  staircase  ball^-erected 
OS  memorials  to  their  martyred  comrades  by  two  re^- 
ments  of  Massachusetts  volunteers — are  by  Louis  St. 
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Gaudens ;  and  Piivis  de  Chavannee,  James  McNeil 
Whistler,  Edwin  A,  Abbey  and  John  S.  Sargent  are 
among  the  celebrated  artiste  who  have  contributed  to 
the  mural  decorations,  friezes  and  ceiling  frescoes. 

Six  hundred  and  fiily  thousand  volumes  at  present 
constitute  the  stock  oftiie  library — a  vast  treasure- 
house  of  information,  instruction  an<l  pleasure  to 
which  any  citizen  of  Eoston  can  have  access  by  simply 
registering  his  name,  and  which  among  other  valuable 
special  collections  includes  the  Brown  musical  library 
of  12,000  volumes  and  rare  autograph  manuscripts; 
the  Barton  Shaksperian  library,  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  Shakesperiana  extant,  valued  at  {250,000; 
the  Bowditch  mathematical  library  and  the  splendid 
Chamberlain  collection  of  autographs,  which  is  worth 
$60,000  and  represents  a  lifetime  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  donor.  The  wonderful  pneumatic  and  electric 
system  of  tubes  and  rail  ways  which  connects  the  delivery 
and  stackrooms  and  keeps  this  vast  collection  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  m^azines  in  circulation,  smacks  almost 
of  the  conjurer's  craft.  Whatever  else  must  be 
crowded  out  of  a  visit  to  Boston,  the  Public  Library 
assuredly  should  not  be  passed  by. 

Trinity  Church  stands  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Public  Library,  on  Boylston  and  Clarendon  streets 
— an  imposing  and  beautiful  edifice  of  granite  and 
freestone,  built  in  French  Romanesque  style,  with  a 
tower  211  feet  high.  Far  outside  of  Boston  has  the 
fame  of  Trinity  Church  penetrated,  owing  not  to  the 
&ct  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  costly  and 
fashionable  churches  in  the  country,  but  to  its  ev^v 
revered  and  ever-mourned  rector,  the  late  Phillips 
Brooks,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  whose  massive  figure 
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will  stand  out  againet  the  horizon  for  many  a  year  as 
tlie  most  striking  speaker  and  deeply  spiritnal  thinker 
America  has  ever  known. 

From  Copley  Square,  not  far  from  Trinity,  rise  the 
npires  of  the  "New  Old  South"  Church,  a  superb 
structure  in  North  Italian  Gothic  style,  rich  in 
beautiful  stone-work;  carvings  and  stained  glass.  It 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  of  dollars 
to  take  the  place  ot  the  disused  "Old  South"  on 
Washington  street.  Another  prominent  church  is  the 
First  Church,  at  Marlborough  and  Berkeley  streets, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  tiie  humble  little  mud-walled 
meeting-honse  which  was  the  first  consecrated  roof 
under  which  the  good  folk  of  Boston  gathered  for  di- 
vine worship.  The  congregation  of  that  day  conid 
scarce  believe  their  sober  Puritan  eyes  could  they  be- 
hold the  $325,000  chnrch  which  was  built  in  1868  to 
continue  the  succession  which  had  begun  with  the 
little  mud  meeting-house  of  1632. 

King's  Chapel,  with  its  ancient  burying-ground,  is 
one  of  the  moet  famous  churches  in  Boston,  having 
been  the  chapel  of  the  royal  governor,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  other  official  representatives  of 
the  "principalities  and  powers  "  of  tl)^  mother  coun- 
try. Massive,  almost  sombre,  in  its  exterior,  and 
quaint  and  picturesque  within,  the  old  church  stands, 
with  few  changes,  as  erected  in  1749,  with  ite  old-fash- 
ioned pulpit  and  sounding-board,  prim,  straight  pillars, 
and  antique  high-backed  pews  which  recall  the  remark 
of  the  little  girl,  that  when  she  went  to  church  she 
"went  into  a  cupboard  and  climbed  up  on  the  shelf." 
Its  barying-ground  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
aty.    Christ  Church,  built  in  1723,  is  the  oldest  cbarcb 
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edifice  io  the  city.  Its  age-mellowed  chime  of  bells 
was  the  first  ever  brought  into  thia  oountry,  and  the 
first  American  Sunday-school  was  established  there  in 
1816.  To-day  ita  tall  steeple,  which  on  the  eve  of 
Lexington's  conflict  bore  the  signal  lanterns  of  Paul 
Revere,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  North 
End,  where  the  old-time  aristocrats  who  worshipped 
in  Christ  Church  have  given  place  to  a  poverty-strickea 
foreign  population  to  whom  the  church  is  little  and  its 
traditions  leas.  Churches  which  well  deserve  more 
extended  mention,  could  space  permit,  are  the  beautiful 
Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  its  fine 
organ  and  splendid  high-altar  of  onyx  and  marble; 
Tremont  Temple,  whose.hall  is  the  largest  in  Boston ; 
and  tlie  South  Congn^tional  Church,  presided  over 
by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author  of  "  The 
Man  without  a  Country "  and  other  world-famous 
literary  productions,  and  originator  of  tiie  equally 
famous  *'  Tea  Times  One  "  clubs. 

Boston's  religious  history  is  most  interesting,  although 
almost  kaleidoscopic  in  its  changes.  From  being  tlie 
stronghold  of  Puritan  orthodoxy  it  has  become  the 
headquarters  of  liberal  Unitarianism.  King's  Chapel 
is  a  curious  iustance;  originally  an  Episcopal  church 
and  congregation,  it  became  Unitarian  in  1787,  retain- 
ing the  Episcopal  litui^  with  necessary  changes,  and 
now  doctrines  are  pi-eached  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
dignitaries  interred  beneath  the  church  floor,  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  those  in  which  they  lived,  died  and 
were  buried.  Though  all  denominations  of  course 
flourish  within  her  walls,  Boston  is  still  strongly  Con- 
gr^ational  in  her  leanings. 

From  the  churches  to  the  schools  is  a  natural  tma- 
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sitioD.  The  founders  of  Boston's  greatness  placed  the 
two  influences  side  by  side  in  importance,  and  their 
wisdom  ID  doing  so  has  had  its' justification.  The 
cnrrent "  poking  of  fun  "  at  the  "  Boston  school-ma'am," 
her  glasses,  her  learning  and  her  devotion  to  Brown- 
ing; and  the  Boston  infant,  who  converses  in  polysyl- 
lables almost  from  his  birth,  has  its  foundation  in  tlie 
fact,  everywhere  admitted,  that  nowhere  are  intelli- 
gence and  culture  so  widely  diffused  in  all  ranks  of 
life  as  in  Boston.  The  free^chool  system,  an  experi- 
ment which  she  was  the  first  American  city  to  inaugu- 
rate, is  considered  by  educators  to  lead  the  world.  Tho 
city's  annual  expenditures  for  her  public  schools,  of 
which  there  are  ovei-  500,  amount  to  about  $2,000,000, 
and  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  High  School,  where 
the  pupils  can  be  prepared  for  college,  the  youth  of 
the  city  are  carefully  watched,  trained,  instructed,  and 
all  that  is  best  in  them  drawn  out.  Even  in  summer, 
"vacation  schools"  are  held,  where  the  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  running  wild  in  the  streets  can 
learn  sewing,  box-making,  cooking  and  other  useful 
branches. 

The  English  High  and  Latin  School  is  the  largest 
free  public  school  building  in  the  world,  being  423 
feet  long  by  220  feet  wide.  It  is  a  fine  structure  in 
Renaissance  style,  with  every  advantage  and  improve- 
ment looking  to  health  and  convenience  that  even  the 
prt^essive  Boston  mind  could  think  of.  It  would  be 
a  sluggish  soul  indeed  that  would  not  be  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  the  entire  school-battalion  going  through 
its  exercises  in  the  immense  drill-room,  and  realize  the 
.  bopefal  future  for  this  vast  array  of  coming  citirensj 
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who  are  thus  early  and  thus  admirably  taught  the 
priceless  leason.of  disoipliae. 

The  Boston  Normal  School,  the  Girls'  High  School 
and  the  Public  Latin  School  for  girls,  fully  cover  the 
demand  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  The 
latter  institutioD  is  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women,  and 
its  graduates  enter  the  female  colleges  with  ease. 
Wellealey,  the  "  Coll^ Beautiful,"  as  its  students  have 
fondly  christened  it,  is  situated  close  to  Boston  in  the 
beautiful  village  of  Wellesley,  where  feminine  educa- 
tion is  conducted  almost  on  ideal  lines.  No  woman's 
college  in  the  world  lias  so  many  students,  or  ao  beau- 
tiful a  home  in  which  to  shelter  the  fair  heads,  in- 
wardly crammed  and  running  over  with  knowledge, 
and  outwardly  adorned,  either  iu  feet  or  in  prospective, 
with  the  scholastic  cap  of  learning.  Since  its  opening 
in  1875,  Wellesley  has  almost  created  a  new  era  in 
woman's  education,  and  its  curriculum  is  the  same  aa 
those  of  the  most  advanced  male  colleges.  The  Col- 
lie Aid  Society,  which  at  sn  annual  cost  of  from 
$€b00  to  $7000  helps  ambitious  girlhood,  for  whom 
straitened  means  would  otherwise  render  a  university 
education  impossible,  \b  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
college. 

What  Wellesley  has  for  twenty  years  been  to  Ameri- 
can girlhood,  Harvard  University  has  for  150  years 
been  to  American  young  manhood,  and  though  its  chief 
departments  are  located  at  Cambridge,  it  may  still  be 
fairly  ranlced  with  Bostonian  institutions.  The  tie 
which  connects  the  Cambridge  University  and  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts  is  closer  than  that  existing 
1  mere  neighbors — it  is  a  veritable  bond  of  kin- 
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fihip.  It  might  be  said  that  from  the  opening  of  tlie 
University  in  1638,  Boston  made  Harvard  and  Har- 
vard Boston.  Its  illustrious  founder,  John  Harvard, 
was  a  resident  of  Charlestown,  now  a  part  of  Boeton — 
and  his  monument,  ei-ected  by  subscriptions  of  Harvard 
graduates,  is  one  of  Ihe  principal  "  sights  "  of  that  dis- 
trict, where  it  stands  near  the  Old  State  Prison.  To  its 
classic  groves  Boston  has  sent,  and  from  them  received 
again,  the  noblest  of  her  sons;  and  three  of  her  de- 
partments, the  Bussey  Institntion  of  Agriculture,  the 
Medical  School  and  the  Dental  School,  are  situated 
within  the  limits  of  Boston  proper.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity at  present  owns  projierty  valued  at  $6,000,000, 
and  accommodates  nearly  2000  pupils.  In  addition 
to  the  departments  already  mentioned  and  which  are 
located  in  Boeton,  the  principal  sections  are  Harvard 
College,  the  Jefferson  Laboratory,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  the  new  Law  School,  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Harvard  Library,  Botanical  Gardens, 
Observatory,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoijlogy,  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Arohteology  and  Ethnology,  Agassiz 
Museum,  Hemenway  Gymnasium  and  Memorial  Hall. 
To  wander  tbrongh  its  ancient  halls,  the  oldest  of 
which  dates  back  to  1720,  and  which  have  been  used 
by  Congress,  is  to  visit  the  cradle  of  university  educa- 
tion in  America. 

Boston  University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Teclmol<^y,  one  of  the  best  scientific  collies  on  the 
continent,  Tufbs  College  and  the  celebrated  Cbauncy 
Hall  School,  are  among  the  finest  of  Boston's  many 
admirable  educational  institutions. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Harvard  Monument, 
but  not  of  the  others  among  the  scores  of  fine  examples 
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of  the  sculptor's  art  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  city  in  generous  profusion  for  the  delight  and  the 
education  of  the  public  eye.  The  fitmous  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  objects  songbt 
out  by  the  writer  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
Boston.  This  splendid  shaft  of  granite  was  dedicated 
to  the  fallen  patriots  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1841,  the 
corner-stone  having  been  laid  in  1825  hy  Greneral 
Lafayette — Daniel  Webster  delivering  the  orations 
on  both  occasions.  Its  site,  on  Monument  Square, 
Breed's  Hill,  is  the  spot  where  the  Americans  threw 
up  the  redoubt  on  the  night  before  the  memorable 
battle,  and  a.  tablet  at  its  foot  marks  the  place  where 
the  illustrious  Warren  fell. 

The  monument  is  221^  feet  high — a  fact  fully  real- 
ized only  by  climbing  the  259  steps'of  the  spiral  stair- 
case of  stone  in  the  int«rior  of  the  abaft  which  leadd 
to  a  small  chamber  near  the  apex,  from  which  four 
windows  look  out  upon  the  surrounding  country — a 
snperb  vista.  The  cost  of  this  monument  was 
$150,000. 

In  the  Public  Garden,  in  the  Back  Bay  district, 
across  from  Commonwealth  avenue,  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  largest  pieces  of  statuary  in  America,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  connoisseurs,  the  handsomest  in  Bos- 
ton. This  is  Ball's  huge  statue  of  Washington,  which 
measures  twenty-two  feet  in  height.  The  statue  was 
unveiled  in  1869,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  stroke  of 
work  was  laid  upon  it  by  any  hand  of  artisan  or  artist 
outside  of  Massachusetts.  The  Beacon  street  side  of 
the  Public  Garden  contains  another  famous  statue — 
that  of  Edward  Everett,  by  W.  W.  Story.  Other 
great  citizens  whose  memory  has  been  perpetuated  in 
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life-like  marble  are  Samuel  Adams,  William  Lloyd 
GarrisoD  and  Colonel  William  Frescntt.  The  Eman- 
cipation  Group  is  a  duplicate  of  the  "  Freedman'a  Me- 
morial" statue  in  Wasliington.  The  soldiers'  monu- 
ments in  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  Rosbury,  West 
Roxbury  and  Brighton  commemorate  the  iiniiame<1, 
uncounted,  but  not  tinhonored  dead  who  laid  down 
theic  lives  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War, 

"The  bravely  diinib  who  did  their  deed, 
And  scorned  lo  blot  it  with  a  name ; 
Men  of  the  plain,  lieroic  breed, 

Who  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than  &me." 

An  interesting  object  is  the  Ether  Monument  on 
the  Arlington  street  side  of  the  Public  Garden,  erected 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital — in  the  face  of  terrible 
opposition  and  coldness  and  discouragement,  as  history 
tells  us,  though  the  marble  does  not — that  Dr.  Sims 
first  gave  the  world  his  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
power  of  ether  to  cause  insensibility  to  pain. 

That  there  should  be  so  many  of  these  fine  pieces 
in  Boston's  parks  and  public  places  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation but  scarcely  for  surprise.  As  a  patron  of 
music,  literature,  art  and  all  the  external  graces  of 
civilization  she  has  so  long  and  so  easily  held  her  su- 
premacy that  one  is  half  inclined  to  believe  that  at 
least  a  delegation  of  the  Muses,  if  not  the  whole 
Bisterliood,  had  exchanged  the  lonely  and  unappre- 
ciated grandeur  of  Parnassus  for  a  seat  on  one  of 
Boston's  three  hills.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
the  oldest  musical  society  iu  the  United  States ;  the 
Harvard   Musical   Aisociation ;    the  femous    Boston 
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Symphony  Orchestra  and  tlie  Orpheus  Chib,  speaks 
and  right  luusically — of  Boston's  love  for  the  art  of 
whicii  Cecilia  was  ))atron  saint.  Music  Hall,  an  im- 
niense  edifice  near  Tremont  street,  is  the  home  of 
music  in  Boston.  Here  the  symphony  concerts  are 
held  weekly,  and  here  all  the  musical  "  stars  "  wliose 
orbit  includes  Boston  make  their  first  appearance  be- 
fore a  critical  "  Hub"  audience.  Its  great  organ,-*with 
over  5,000  pipes,  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  made. 

The  idea  of  a  national  university  of  music — sneered 
at  and  scouted  when  a  few  enthusiasts  first  talked  and 
dreamed  of  it — took  shajie  in  1867  in  the  now  famous 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  founded  by 
Eben  Tourj^.  It  is  a  magnificent  school  in  a  mag- 
nificeot  home — the  old  St.  James'  Hotel  on  Franklin 
Square — with  a  hundre<l  teachers  from  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  their  profession.  The  conservatory  has 
possibly  done  more  for  New  England  culture  than 
any  other  influence  save  HarvaRl  University. 

The  literary  life  of  Boston  needs  neither  chronicler 
nor  comment.  Such  men  as  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Francis  Parkman,  Pi-escott, 
the  historian,  Longfellow,  Jjowell  and  countless  others 
who,  living,  have  made  the  city  tlieir  home,  or,  dead, 
sleep  in  its  chambers  of  Peace,  have  cast  a  glamour  of 
books  and  bookmen  and  book-life  around  her  until 
her  title  of  "  The  Athens  of  America  "  has  passed  from 
jest  to  earnest.  The  earliest  newsjmper  in  America 
was  the  Boston  News  Lftter;  and  to-day  its  many 
newspapers  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  "up-to- 
date"  journalism  in  tlie  dignified,  not  the  degrading 
sense  of  the  word.  Boston  is  indeed  a  "  bookworm's 
paradis^"  with  its  splendid  free  lending  library  and 
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low-prtce<]  book-storee,  making  access  to  the  best 
authors  possible  to  the  poorest  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
whioli  for  so  many  years  has  oocupied  a  place  unique 
and  unapproachable  among  American  magasines,  is 
published  here. 

Art  is  represented  by  the  magniSoent  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  with  its  beautiful  exterior  and  interior 
decorations  and  fine  collection  of  antiques  and  art  ob- 
jects }  the  Art  Clob,  the  Sketch  and  the  Paint  and 
Clay  clubs,  as  well  as  by  the  innumerable  paintings 
and  statues  appearing  in  public  places;  by  the  Athe- 
nieum,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Warren 
Miisenm  and  the  Lowell  Institute  free  lectures. 

To  draw  this  brief  study  of  Boaton  to  a  close 
without  mentioning  her  countless  charities  would  be  a 
grave  omisBion,  since  these  form  so  lai^  a  part  of  the 
city's  life  end  activities.  As  is  always  the  case  in 
great  towns,  two  hands  ere  ever  outstretched — that  of 
Lazarus,  pleading,  demanding,  and  that  of  Dives- 
more  unselfish  now  than  in  the  days  of  the  parable — 
giving  again  and  yet  again.  Boston's  philanthropists 
flatter  themselves  that  there  the  giving  is  rather  more 
judicious,  as  well  as  generous,  than  is  frequently  the 
case;  and  that  "the  pauperising  of  the  poor,"  that 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  avoided,  is  a  minimised 
danger.  The  "Central  Charity  Bureau"  and  the 
"Associated  Charities"  systematize  the  work  of  relief, 
prevent  imposture  and  duplication  of  charity,  and  do 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  diflerent  organiisations. 
Private  subscriptions  of  citizens  maintain  the  work, 
which  is  carried  on  in  three  fine  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone  on  Cbardon  street,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a 
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temporary  home  for  destitute  women  and  children. 
The  Maseacbusette  General  Hospital — which,  save  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  is  the  oldest  in  the  oonntry 
^the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  and  a  Dumber  of  other 
fioely-ot^Dized  institutions  care  efficiently  for  the 
city's  sick  and  suffering.  Orphan  asylums,  reform 
schools,  missions  of  various  sorts,  and  retreats  for  the 
aged  and  indigent,  are  numerous. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  among 
these  charities  is  "The  Children's  Mission  to  the 
Children  of  the  Destitute,"  which  aims  to  bring  the 
little  ones  of  these  two  sadly  separated  classes,  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do,  in  contact  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  By  its  agency  the  forlorn  little  waifs  of  the 
streets  are  provided  with  home  and  friends,  religions 
and  Becalar  instruction,  and  employment  whenever 
necessary  or  advisable.  Still  more  nniqne  is  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association, 
whose  vast  building  and  hall  on  Huntingdon  avenue 
occupies  an  area  of  over  110,000  square  feet.  As 
early  as  1795  this  association  was  founded  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  mechanics  in  difficulties,  to  establish 
libraries  and  classes  for  apprentices,  off^r  premiums 
for  inventions  and  improvements  in  trades,  and  give 
every  encouragement  to  the  tradesman.  The  building 
-is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  vast  structure,  and  eight 
thousand  people  can  be  seated  in  the  grand  hall.  The 
mechanics'  festivals,  fairs,  and  exhibitions  of  indus- 
try are  held  here  from  time  to  time,  when  there  is 
much  awarding  of  medals,  prizes  and  honors. 

On  Boston's  commercial  greatness  there  is  no  space 
to  touch.    Nor  is  it  needed.    Could  her  schools,  her 
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chnrcbes,  her  charities,  her  instJtutionB,  public  and 
private,  which  have  here  been  outlined,  flourish  with- 
out the  backbone  of  Puritan  thrift  and  the  framework 
of  prosperity  which  have  made  her  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest of  cities?  Theitolid  business  foundation  is  appar- 
ent to  all  who  visit  her  teeming  marts  and  exchanges. 
But  the  "  power  behind  the  throne  "  is  kept  with  rare 
judgment  in  the  background;  and  when  the  visitor 
comes  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  he  sees  only  her  chosen  handmaids — Ambi- 
tion, Culture,  Philanthropy,  Religion.  On  these, 
finally,  she  rests  her  claims  to  greatness. 
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ING   in  the  towns   I   purposed 

g  was   an  after  consideration  of 

ary  importance — a  sort  of  adjunct 

journey  and   tlie  objects  I  had 

<r.     It  was  thought  tliat  it  might 

some  facilities  for  meeting  large 

irs  of  people  face  to  face  in  the 

Qt  sections  of  the  country  through 

which    I  designed   to  pass,   and    thus 

enable  rae  the  better  to  learn  something  of  their  social 

customs,  industries  and   general  prepress  in  the  arts 

of  civilization. 

The  subject  decided  upon  for  the  lecture  was 
"  Echoes  from  the  Revolution,"  and  was  intended  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Centennial  year. 
The  foot  that  I  had  been  a  cavalryman  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  novelty  of  an  equestrian 
journey  of  such  magnitude  would,  I  estimated,  very 
naturally  awaken  considerable  interest  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  of  the 
heroes  of  "  76." 

My  lecture  was  a  restrospective  view  of  the  leading 

incidents  of  the  Revolution,  with  especial  reference  to 

some  of  the  sturdy  heroes  and  stirring  scenes  of  that 
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most  eventful  period  in  American  History.  Briefly 
referring  to  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  war,  I 
Btarted  with  the  Ride  of  Paul  Revere  from  Boston 
the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  closed 
with  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

It  was  not  my  wish  or  intention  to  derive  any  pe- 
cuniary benefit  from  my  lectures  ;  but  being  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  benevolent  projects  of 
my  soldier  friends,  it  was  projKWed  to  donate  liie  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Relief  Fund  of  that  patriotic  organiza- 
tion. 

Fully  equipped,  the  weather  favorable  and  roads  in 
good  condition,  I  was  anxious  to  b^in  my  journey 
early  in  May.  It  was  therefore  arranged,  as  previously 
su^ested,  that  I  should  lecture  at  T re mont  Temple  on 
the  evening  of  May  eighth  under  the  auspices  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Relief  Fund. 

The  subjoined  fraternal  and  highly  complimentary 
letter  of  introduction  from  Captain  Frank  M.  Clark 
of  New  York  was  received  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements soon  afler  my  arrival  in  Boston. 

i  iRviMo  Place, 
New  Vori,  Aprit  20, 1878. 
To  COMKADES  OF  THE  G.  A.  R. : 

I  ba»e  been  intimately  acqusinted  with  Captain  Willard  Glauer, 
a  comrade  in  good  ntanding  of  Post  No.  29,  Depaiimeiil  of  New 
York,  Grand  Artnj  of  the  Republic,  for  the  pnil  eight  ^earn,  atiil 
know  him  to  be  worthy  tiie  confidence  of  every  loyal  man.  He  ia 
■n  intelligent  and  courteona  gentleman,  an  author  of  good  repute,  a 
■oldier  whose  record  ia  without  a  atain,  and  a  true  comrade  of  the 
"  Grand  Army-"  I  benpeak  for  him  the  earnest  and  cordial  support 
of  all  comraden  of  the  Order. 

Youts  very  truly  in  F.,  C.  and  L., 

Frank  M.  Clark, 
Late  A.  A.  ti.  Department  of  New  York,  O.  A.  B. 
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I  may  add  that,  as  this  was  the  first  occasioo  of  any 
importance  on  which  I  liad  been  expected  to  appear  be- 
fore a  public  assemblage,  I  was  strongly  recommended 
to  deliver  my  initial  lecture  before  a  smaller  and 
less  critical  audience  than  I  was  likely  to  confront  in 
Boston,  and  thus  prepare  myself  for  a  later  appearance 
iu  the  literary  capital ;  but  I  reasoned  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  soldier  that,  as  lecturing  was  a  new  ex{)eri- 
ence  to  me,  my  military  training  dictated  that  if  I 
could  carry  the  strongest  position  in  the  line  I  need 
have  but  little,  if  any,  concern  for  the  weaker  ones,  and 
hence  resolved  to  deliver  my  first  lecture  at  Tremont 
Temple.  I  was  introduced  by  Captain  Theodore  L. 
Kelly,  commauder  of  Post  15,  De{>artiuent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, G.  A.  R.,  and  was  honored  by  the  presence 
on  the  platform  of  repi-esentatives  from  nearly  all  of 
the  Posts  of  Boston  and  adjacent  cities.  In  presenting 
me  Captain  Kelly  spoke  in  the  following  most  flatter- 
ing terms : 

"  Ladies  and  Oxntleuen  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have 
the  honor  of  iotrodudng  to  you  one  who,  by  his  Eervices 
in  the  field  and  by  the  works  of  his  pen,  is  entitled  to  your 
oonuderation,  and  the  conSdence  of  the  comrades  of  the 
'Grand  Army  of  the  Republic'  I  desire  to  say  that  he 
oomes  well  accredited,  furnished  with  the  proper  vouchers  and 
docnmenta,  and  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the 
officers  of  the  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tbongh  young  in  years,  his  Hfe  has  been  one  of  varied  and 
ezcitjng  experience.  Born  in  the  wilds  of  SL  Lavrrence 
County,  New  York,  his  education  was  drawn  from  the  great 
book  of  Nature;  and  from  his  surroundings  he  early  imbibed 
a  love  of  liberty.  His  early  associations  naturally  invested 
him  with  a  love  of  adventure  and  excitement,  and  when  the 
call  of  war  was  heard  he  at  once  responded,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  with  which  corps  he  passed  through 
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mmy  exradng  sceneB  of  inarch  and  fray.  His  ezperienoe 
amid  the  Tariotu  videutudes  of  the  war,  in  camp  and  field 
and  prison,  have  been  TiTidly  portrayed  by  his  pea  in  his 
various  publicationa.  Still  inspired  by  this  love  of  adventure, 
he  proposes  to  undertake  the  novelty  of  a  journey  across  the 
Continent  in  the  saddle.  His  objects  are  manifold.  While 
visiting  scenes  and  becoming  more  familiar  with  his  own 
country,  he  will  collect  facts  and  information  for  a  new  book, 
and  at  his  various  stop  ping- places  he  will  lecture  under  the 
auspices  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  '  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,'  to  whose  fraternal  regard  he  is  most  warmly  com- 
mended. Allow  me  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without 
further  ceremony,  to  present  to  you  the  Soldier-Author,  and 
our  comrade,  Willard  Glazier." 

I  was  much  gratified  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
to  find  commendatory  reference  to  my  lecture  in  the 
leading  journals  of  Boston,  for  I  will  frankly  admit 
that  I  bad  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  verdict  of  the 
critics,  and  rather  expected  to  be  "  handled  without 
gloves"  in  some  of  the  first  cities  on  the  prc^ramme. 
Of  the  dailies  which  came  to  my  notice  the  Globe 
said: — 

"A  very  fair  audience  considering  the  unfair  condition  of  the 
elemenU,  was  gathered  in  Tremonl  T«mpte  last  night  to  hear  Cap- 
tain Willai'd  Glazier'B  lecture  upon  '  Ecboep  from  the  Revolution.' 
The  frequent  applause  of  the  audience  evinced  not  only  a  sympa- 
thy with  the  subject,  but  an  evident  Dkiiig  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
it  was  delivered.  The  lecture  iiaelf  was  a  relroapective  viewof  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  It  would  have  been  unfair  to 
expect  to  hear  nnylhing  very  new  upon  a  subject  with  which  the 
veriest  school-boy  is  faiuiliar  ;  but  Captain  GIniier  wove  the  events 
together  in  a  manner  which  freed  the  lecture  from  that  moat 
unpardonable  of  nil  faults,  wliioh  can  be  committed  upon  the  plat- 
form— dulnesH.  He  passed  over,  in  his  consideration  of  the  Revo- 
lution, tlie  old  scenes  up  to  tlie  time  when  Comwallis  surrendered 
up  his  sword  and  command  to  George  Washington.  'The  year 
1S76,'  said  Captain  Glacier,  '  re-eclioes  the  scenes  and  evenli  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.    In  imagiuatioa  we  make  a  pilgriiuage  back  to 
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the  Iteyoliition.  We  visit  the  fields  whereon  our  anceetora  fought 
fbr  liberty  and  a  republia  We  follow  patriots  from  Lexington  to 
Yorktown.  I  see  ihem  pushing  their  way  through  tlie  ice  of  the 
Delaware — I  see  them  nt  Kfraloga,  at  Bennington,  at  Princeton, 
■od  at  Monmouth.  I  follow  Marion  and  his  daring  troopere 
through  the  BwanipH  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;'  and  in  fullow-' 
ing  iheni  up,  the  lecturer  inteivperwd  his  exciting  narrative  with 
sundry  droll  epinodes.  Treating  of  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  he  eipatiated  upon  the  devoted  heroism  of  John  Stark, 
and  briefly  traced  his  career  until,  at  Bennington,  Burgoyne's 
victor  announced  to  his  coniradeo,  'We  must  conquer  to-day,  my 
boys,  or  lo^night  Molly  Stark's  a  widuw.'  One  battle  after  another 
was  handled  by  the  lecturer  in  a  pleasing  manner,  showing  that  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  he  had  chotien  for  his 
theme.  After  npeaking  in  a  most  zealous  manner  of  the  Iroopii  on 
land.  Captain  Glaiier  remarked :  '  Our  victories  on  the  ocean  dur' 
ing  the  war  of  the  Revolution  were  not  less  decisive  and  glorious 
than  those  achieved  on  land.  John  Paul  Jones  and  (he  gallant 
taiB  who,  under  hie  leadership,  braved  the  dangers  of  ih'e  deep, 
and  wrested  from  proud  Britain,  once  queen  of  the  sea,  that  illus- 
trious motto  which  may  be  seen  high  on  our  banner  beside  the 
stars  and  stripes.' 

"  Captain  Qlazier  made  special  mention  of  the  naval  engagement 
between  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard  and  the  British  man-of-war 
Serapia,  which  took  place  in  Septembtr,  1789.  He  described  in 
glowing  words  the  fierce  nature  of  that  memorable  contest,  until 
the  captain  of  the  Serapis,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  the  flag  of 
England  to  tlie  free  Stars  and  Stripes  of  young  America.  Captain 
Glazier  has  elements  in  him  which,  carefully  matured  and  nur- 
ture, will  make  him  successful  on  the  platform,  as  he  has  already 
proTed  himself  in  the  field  of  literainre.  He  has  a  strong  and 
tDelodious  yoice,  a  gentlemanly  address,  and  unassuming  confi- 
dence. He  was  presented  (o  the  audience  by  Commandant  Kelly, 
of  Post  15,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  a  brief  but  eloquent 
speech.  Captain  Glazier  will  start  on  his  long  ride  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  the  Revere  House,  this  morning,  at  9.30,  and  will  be 
itvcnmpanied  to  Bunker  Hill  and  thence  to  Brighton,  by  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  'Grand  Army,'  and  other  gentlemen, 
who  wish  the  captain  success  on  bis  long  Journey." 

The  lecture  proved  a  euccesa  JiDanciall^,  and  in  ful- 
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film«nt  of  my  purpose  I  donated  the  entire  proceeds  to 
the  Relief  Fond  of  Poats  7  and  15,  as  I  was  largely 
indebted  to  the  comrades  of  these  organizatioDS  for 
the  hearty  co-operation  which  insured  a  full  house 
at  Tremont  Temple.  The  letter  below  was  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Department. 

rbvrbr  House, 
Botton,  Mauac/mieUt, 
Hay  9.  1876. 
Caftaim  Charles  W.  Tkohfsom, 

A.  A.  O.  Dbpabtmeht  of  Mass.,  O.  A.  R. 
CoMKADE :  I  find  pleasure  in  hnnding  you  the  net  proceeda  of 
my  lecture,  delivered  at  Tremont  Temple  last  night,  wliicli  I  de- 
sire to  be  divided  equally  between  Posts  7  and  16,  O.  A.  B.,  of 
Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  our  dieabled  comradea,  and  the  needy  and 
dcfltitute  wuAt  of  the  "  Grand  Army."  Qratefully  acknovIedginK 
many  bvors  and  courteeiea,  extended  to  me  in  your  patriotic  city, 
I  Bra  youn  in  F.,  C.  and  L., 

WlLLAKD  Glazirr. 

My  letter  to  Captain  Thompson  elicited  responses 
from  the  Posts  to  which  donations  were  made,  and  the 
following  from  the  Adjutant  of  John  A.  Andrew, 
Post  15,  ie  introduced  to  show  their  appreciation  of  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  Belief  Fund. 

Headquabters, 
Poor  15,  DRPABtHBNT  OP  Massac HirsETTS,  O.  A.  B., 
Boilon,  May  12,  1876. 
CaptaiK  Willabd  Glazier: 

Comrade;  In  obedience  to  a  vote  of  this  Poet,  I  am  pleaied  to 
Innamit  to  yon  a  vole  of  thanks  for  the  money  generously  donated 
by  you,  through  our  Commander,  as  our  quota  of  the  proceeds  of 
Jour  lecture  in  this  city  ;  and  alio  Ihe  best  irislies  of  tlie  comradea 
of  tliii  Poet  foi  you  perionally,  and  for  ihe  success  of  your  lecture 
tODT  from  MA  lo  sea. 

You™  in  F.,  C.  and  L., 

Edward  F.  Rolliks, 

Adjutant  of  Port. 
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It  is  only  juetice  to  tlie  comrades  of  Posts  7  and 
15  to  say  that  on  my  arrival  ia  BostoD  tliey  were 
most  cordial  in  their  reception,  most  zealous  in  their 
co-operation  with  my  advance  agents  and  most  solicit- 
ous for  the  success  of  my  jonrney  and  it3  objects.  In 
short  they  were  true  comrades  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  and  my  delightful  sojourn  in  their  patriotic  city 
was  largely  due  to  their  numerous  courtesies. 
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South  Fraruingham  Botut, 

SouTB  Fbahihoram,  Hassacbdbstts, 

JTaji  e,  1870. 

E   initial   step    in    my    journey   from 
Ocean  to  Ocean  was  taken  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  above  date  when 
I   mounted   my   horse   in  front  of  the 
Hevere  House,  Boston,  and  started  for 
Worcester,  where  it  had  been  announced 
I  would  lecture  on  the  following  even- 
ing.     The    Revere   House   wasi   fixed 
upon  by  comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R.  as 
a  rendezvous  before  starling.     Here  I  found  a  lai^ 
gathering  of  the  Order,     A  rain  storm  setting  in  as  I 
put  my  foot  into  the  stirrup,  hasty  adieus  were  said 
to  the  Boys  in  Blue  and  otiiers  as  I  was  about  riding 
away  from  the  "  Revere." 

I  was  escorted  to  Bunker  Hill  and  thence  to 
Brighton  by  many  comrades  and  friends,  among  them 
Colonels  John  F.  Finley  and  E,  A.  Williston,  who 
were  mounted;  and  Captain  Charles  W,  Thompson, 
adjutant-general  Department  of  Massachusettn ;  Cap- 
6  iW 
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tain  Theodore  L.  Kelly,  commander  of  Post  15; 
Grafton  Fenno,  adjutant,  Post  7,  Q.  A.  R.,  and  many 
others  in  carri^es. 

Our  roate  from  Boston  was  hy  way  of  Charleatown 
and  Cambridge  to  Brighton.  A  short  halt  was  made 
at  Bunker  Hill.  After  a  hurried  look  at  the  Monu- 
ment we  rode  around  it  and  then  headed  for  Brighton. 
The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents  and  quick- 
ening our  pace  we  passed  rapidly  through  Cambridge, 
glancing  hastily  at  the  University  Buildings  as  we 
galloped  down  the  main  thoroughfare  of  tlie  city. 

Brighton  was  reached  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock.  Owing  to  the  storm  our  short  journey  to  this 
place  was  anything  but  agreeable  and  when  we  dis- 
mounted at  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel  all  who  were  not  in 
covered  conveyances  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  Here 
the  entire  party  had  dinner,  after  which  I  took  leave 
of  my  friendly  escort,  who  one  and  all  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  wished  me  Gods|ieed, 

Pushing  on  through  Newton  and  some  smaller 
towns  and  vill^es  I  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  South 
Framingham  House  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  My  clothing  was  thoroughly  soaked 
and  my  cavalry  boots  filled  to  overflowing.  Having 
secured  accomino<1ation3  for  the  night,  Paul  was  fed 
and  groome<l;  clothing  and  equipments  hung  up  to 
dry  and  the  first  day  of  my  long  ride  from  sea  to  sea 
was  off  the  calendar. 

Second  Qtan. 

Say  Stale  Boute, 

WORCEOTRH,   MABBACHOSETn, 

May  Tcith. 
I  slept  Boandly  at  the  South  Framingham  House 
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and  was  up  and  ont  to  the  hotel  stable  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  I  found  Paid  Revere,  my 
equine  com|>anion,  in  good  spirits  and  fancied  that  the 
significant  look  he  gave  me  was  an  assurance  that  he 
would  be  ready  for  tlie  road  when  called  for. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  and  .a  few  questions  con- 
cerning the  beautiful  little  city  in  which  I  bad  spent 
the  first  niglit  of  my  journey,  I  mounted  Pavl  and 
rode  out  towards  the  Boston  and  Albany  Turnpike. 
Being  impressed  with  the  appearance  and  enterprise 
of  the  place,  while  passing  through  some  of  its  streets 
especial  inquiry  was  made  concerning  its  population, 
schools  and  industries.  I  learned  that  South  Fra- 
mingliam  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Boston,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Old  Colony  Rail- 
ways. Its  population  at  that  time  was  about  10,000. 
Its  graded  schools  are  among  the  first  in  tlie  Stat«. 
It  supports  several  banks  and  newspapers  and  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  rubber  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  machinery. 

The  ride  fnim  South  Framingbam  to  Worcester 
was  uneventful  if  I  except  the  pelting  rain  which 
from  drizzle  to  down-pour  followed  me  from  start  to 
finish.  Indeed,  it  really  seemed  as  though  the  first 
days  of  my  journey  were  to  be  liaptismal  days  and 
I  r^ret  exceedingly  that  these  early  stages  of  the  trip 
were  not  more  propilious;  for,  had  the  weather  been 
less  disagreeable,  I  should  have  seen  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts under  much  more  favorable  cjrcnmstances. 

The  city  limits  of  Worcester  were  reached  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  a  half  hour  later  I  was 
registered  at  the  Bay  State  House.  Many  relatives 
called'  upon  me  here,  most  of  whom  were  residents  of 
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the  eity  and  vicinity.  Lectured  at  the  Opera  House 
in  the  evening,  being  introduced  to  my  audience  by 
Colonel  Finley  of  Charlestown,  to  whom  previous 
reference  has  been  made,  and  with  whom  I  had 
arranged  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  further  if  .ray  advance  i^nts  should  think 
it  advisable  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  both  my  father  aii<]  mother  were  na- 
tives of  Worcester  County  and  that  most  of  our 
ancestors  for  several  generations  had  been  residents 
of  Worcester  and  vicii)ity  made  that  city  of  unusual 
interest  to  me,  and  I  trust  the  reader  will  be  in- 
dulgent if  I  allot  too  much  space  or  seem  too 
partial  in  my  description  of  this  early  landmark  in  my 
journey. 

Worcester,  nestling  among  the  hills  along  the 
Blackstone  Kiver,  the  second  city  in  Massachusetts, 
the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  a  {>opulation  of 
about  85,000. 

Shut  in  by  its  wall  of  hills,  it  seemed,  as  I  first  came 
into  it,  something  like  a  little  miniature  world  in  itself. 
It  possesses  some  share  of  all  the  good  we  know. 
Nature,  that  "  comely  mother,"  has  laid  her  caressing 
hand  ujmn  it.  Art  has  made  many  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture to  adorn  its  streets.  Commerce  smiles  upon  it. 
While  its  wonderful  manufactures  seem  to  form  a 
a  great  living,  throbbing  heart  for  the  city. 

Sauntering  up  from  tlie  depot,  through  Front  street, 
five  minutes'  walk  bronglit  me  (o  the  Old  Common. 
Tliere  I  found,  what  one  so  frequently  finds  in 
Massachusetts  towns  and  cities — namely,  a  War  Mon- 
ument. Apparently  that  mighty  five  years' struggle, 
that  brilliant  victory,  bringing  freedom  to  two  million 
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fellow -creatures,  bringing  power,  union,  glory  to  the 
nation,  has  burned  itself  into  the  very  heart  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  lest  posterity  might  forget  the 
tesaons  she  learned  from  1861  to  1865,  everywhere 
she  has  planted  her  war  monuments,  to  remind  her 
children  that 

"  Simple  doty  hu  do  place  for  fear." 

In  the  shade  of  Worcester  Common  is  another 
object  of  interest.  A  little  plot  of  ground,  wherein 
stands  a  grand  old  tomb.  It  is  Ibe  rcsting-|)lace  of 
Timothy  Bigelow,  the  early  (latriot  of  Worcester, 
Here  in  the  sunshine  and  the  twilight,  in  the  bloom 
of  summer,  and  under  the  sod  falling  snows  of  winter, 
he  perpetually  manifests  to  the  world 

"  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  siuk  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

A  sturdy  old  New  Englander  was  Colonel  Bigelow. 
"When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor  reached  bim,  be  was  at  work  in  bis 
blacksmith  shop,  near  the  s]>ot  now  called  Lincoln 
Square.  He  immediately  laid  aside  bis  tools,  pro- 
cceded  directly  to  bis  house,  o|»ened  the  closet,  and 
took  from  it  a  canister  of  tea,  went  to  the  fire-place,  and 
pouretl  the  contents  into  the  flames.  As  if  feeling 
that  everything  which  bad  come  in  contact  with 
British  legislative  tyranny  shouM  be  pnrified  by  fire, 
the  canister  followed  the  tea;  and  then  he  covered 
both  with  coals. 

"Be&re  noon  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  an 
express  came  to  town,  shouting,  as  he  passed  through 
the  street  at  full  speed, '  To  arms !  to  arms  I — the  war's 
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begun.'  Hi9  wliite  horse,  bloody  with  spurring,  and 
dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  tlie  church. 
Another  was  instantly  procured,  and  the  tidings  went 
on.  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired, 
and  messengers  were  sent  to  every  jiart  of  tlie  town  to 
collect  the  yoldiery.  As  the  news  spread,  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  thrown  by  in  the  field;  and 
the  citizens  left  their  homes,  with  no  longer  delay  than 
to  seize  their  arms.  lu  a  short  time,  the  '  minute-men ' 
were  paraded  on  the  green,  under  Captain  Timothy 
Bigelow,  After  fervent  [irayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maocarty, 
they  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict." Such  was  Bigelow's  zeal  and  ardor  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  times,  that  he  appeared  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  tlie  head  of  his  "minute-men,"  in 
the  square  at  Watertown,  having  marched  them  there, 
a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles,  during  that  one  short 
night. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  the  Bigelow  Monu- 
ment was  dedicated.  At  the  very  hour  of  the  conse- 
cration exercises,  the  Massaclnisetts  Sixth  Regiment 
was  engaged  in  its  memorable  strnggle  and  triumphant 
passage  through  the  blockaded  streets  of  Baltimore  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  \Va^. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Common  runs  Main 
street,  just  out  of  which,  in  Pearl  street,  is  the  Post 
Office.  I  have  seen  a  curious  compulation  with  regard 
to  that  Poet  Office  development,  which  aptly  illustrates 
the  rapid  growth  of  Worcester.  The  number  of 
letters  sent  out  in  1809  was  about  4,400.  The  number 
of  letters  taken  out  fifty  years  later  was  523,808. 
Main  street  reaches  Lincoln  Square,  where  stand  the 
two  court  bouses.     The  old  one  has  been  removed  a 
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few  feet,  and  refitted.  In  it  the  crimiDal  courts  are 
held ;  there  too  are  the  offices  of  the  court  of  prObate 
and  insolvency. 

The  New  Court  House  was  built  in  1845  of  Quiucy 
granite,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  it  the  civil  terms  of  the  courts  are  held, 
with  Dumerous  ante-rooms  for  the  jnrors  and  fur  con- 
sultation. The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the  office  of 
the  register  of  deeds,  and  by  the  clerk's  and  treasurer's 
offices. 

Close  neighbor  to  the  court  houses  is  the  building 
containing  the  rooms  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  one  of  the  leading  learned  bodies  of  our 
country.  It  was  founded  in  1812.  It  possesses  a 
very  valuable  library,  especially  rich  on  subjects  of 
local  interest  to  Americans.  The  newspapers  filed  here 
include  over  four  thousand  volumes,  beginning  wilh 
the  Boston  News  LeUer  of  1804,  and  closing  with  the 
great  journals  of  to-day.  This  same  society  also 
possesses  a  very  interesting  collection  of  pre-historio 
American  relics. 

In  Lincoln  Square  stands  the  old  Salisbury  man- 
sion, an  interesting  specimen  of  a  colonial  house, 
which  has  been  standing  a  century  or  so,  since  the 
time  when  those  substantial  buildings,  with  their  wide 
halls,  high  ceilings,  and  strong  walls,  were  built  on 
honor.  There  it  has  stood  in  its  dignity,  more 
flimsy,  more  showy  architecture  springing  up  around 
it,  until  DOW  the  fin  de  siecle  eye  discovers  that 
nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  than  one  of  these  same 
sturdy  old  colonial  houses. 

Main  street  contains  many  churches.  On  it  is  the 
large,  ugly-looking,  but  justly  celebrated,  Clark  Uni- 
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versity,  which  ie  devoted  to  ectentific  research,  with  its 
woDclerfully  equipped  chemic&l  laboratory. 

Any  one  who  wants  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Worcester 
aiid  its  environments,  can  easily  have  it  by  strolling 
out  Highland  street  to  Newton  Hill.  It  is  only  about 
a  mile  from  Lincoln  Park,  but  it  is  six  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  from  it  "  the 
whole  world,  and  the  glory  thereof,"  seems  spread  out 
at  one's  feet. 

On  Salisbury  street,  one  mile  from  the  square, 
stands  the  house  in  which  George  Bancrof):,  the  liisto- 
rian,  dear  to  American  heartj^,  was  born. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  square,  on  Salisbury 
Pond,  are  located  the  famous  Wire  Works  of  Wash- 
burn and  Moen. 

There  are  many  buildings  to  interest  the  visitor  in 
Worcester."  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  witli  its  one 
thousand  patients;  the  free  Fciblic  Library  on  Elm 
street,  containing  eighty  thousand  volumes;  the  High 
School  on  Walnut  street;  the  Museum  of  the  National 
Historical  Society,  on  Foster  street;  All  Saint's 
Church;  the  Polytechnic  Institute;  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  six  hundred  and  ninty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  many  another  place  of  interest,  calling  on  the 
passers-by  to  look,  and  learn  of  the  world's  advance- 
ment. 

Standing  on  one  of  the  heights  overlooking  the 
little  river,  the  surrounding  hills,  the  busy  city,  throb- 
bing with  its  many  manufactories,  it  seemed  to  me  I 
had  before  my  eyes  an  object  lesson  of  the  wonderful 
resources,  the  vim,  the  power  of  making  "all  things 
work  together  for  good,"  which  I  take  to  be  the  vital 
characteristic  of  American  manhood. 
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I  remembered  reading  that  in  1667  a  coiDmittee 
was  appoioted  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  locate  s  village  od  the  present  site  of 
Worcester. 

They  reported  that  the  place  was  one  day's  journey 
from  Boston,  wid  one  day's  journey  from  SpringHeld, 
that  the  place  was  well  watered  by  streams  and 
brooks,  and  that  in  eight  miles  square  there  was 
enough  meadow  to  warrant  the  settling  of  sixty 
bmilies,  adding  these  words:  "  We  recommend  that  a 
prudent  and  able  committee  be  apiwiiited  to  lay  it  out, 
and  that  due  care  be  taken  by  said  committee  that  a 
good  minister  of  God's  ^^'onI  be  placed  there,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  that  such  people  as  be  there  planted  may 
not  live  like  lambs  in  a  large  place." 

That  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
As  I  stood  ovrrlooking  it  all,  "  thickly  dotted  with 
the  homes  of  the  huslmndmen,  and  the  villages  of  the 
manufactnrer,  traversed  by  canal  and  railway,  and 
supporting  a  dense  population,"  proving  so  strong  a 
contrast  between  the  past  generation's  humble  antici- 
pations, and  our  overflowing  prosperity,  I  asked 
myself  what  those  old  Puritans  would  have  thought 
of  our  railroads,  our  electric  cars,  our  modern  ma- 
chines, our  telephones ;  and  I  said,  with  a  spirit  of 
self-gratnlation, 

"  We  axe  living,  we  are  dwelling, 
Id  a  grand  and  awful  time ; 
In  an  age  on  ngen  telling, 
To  be  living  ia  Bublime." 
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Lowering  clouds  and  a  slight  fall  of  raiti  again  con- 
fronted nie  aa  E  mounted  Paul  at  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  Tliinl  Day  in  front  of  the  Bay  State 
House,  Worcester,  and  rode  out  to  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Turnpike.  The  prospect  of  meeting  my  wife 
and  daughter,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  months, 
and  the  lecture  appointment  for  Springfield  made  this 
one  of  the  memorable  days  of  my  journey  for  speed 
and  endurance.  Fifty-four  miles  were  whirled  off  in 
eight  hours  and  the  fact  established  that  Paul  could 
he  relieil  upon  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  him. 

I  had  hardly  dismounted  in  front  of  the  Bates 
House  when  Mrs.  Glazier  and  Alice  came  running 
from  the  hotel  to  greet  me.  They  had  been  "visiting 
in  Hartford  and  had  come  up  to  Springfield  early  in 
the  morning,  reaching  the  city  several  hours  before 
my  arrival.  This  visit  with  my  family  at  Springfield 
wa?  one  of  the  pleasant  episodes  of  my  journey  and 
long  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  my  ride 
acnjss  the  Bay  State. 

My  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Haynes  Opera 
House,  whither  I  was  escorted  by  comrades  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  The  introduction  was  by  Captain  Smith, 
Commander  of  the  Springfield  Post,  who  spoke 
pleasantly  of  my  army  and  prison  experiences  and  of 
the  objects  of  my  lecture  tour. 

Hastening  back  to  the  Bates  House  after  the  lecture, 
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the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  with  my  wife 
jtnd  daughter  and  a  few  frieodB  who  had  called  for  a 
social  talk  and  to  tell  me  something  of  the  early 
history  of  Springfield  and  vicinity. 

As  the  lecture  appointment  for  Pittefield  wa3  set  for 
the  fifteenth  I  readily  discovered  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion that  I  could  easily  spend  another  day  with  Hattie 
and  Alice  aod  still  reach  PittsHeld  early  io  the  afler- 
noon  of  the  fifteenth.  The  leisure  thus  found  was 
devoted  to  strolls  in  and  around  Springfield  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

When  King  Charles  the  First  had  dissolved  his  third 
parliament,  thus  putting  his  head  on  the  bleeding  heart 
of  puritanisiu,  there  lived  in  Springfield,  England,  a 
warden  "of  the  established  church.  "  He  was  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  of  gentle  birth,  acute,  restive,  and 
singularly  self-assertive.  Me  had  seen  some  of  the 
stoutest  men  of  the  realm  break  into  tears  when  the 
King  had  cut  off  free  speech  in  the  Commons ;  he  had 
seen  ritualism,  like  an  iron  collar,  cla-sped  upon  the 
neck  of  the  church,  while  a  young  jewelled  courtier, 
the  Blike  of  Buckingham,  dangled  the  reputation  of 
sober  England  at  his  waistcoat.  A  colonial  enter- 
prise, pushed  by  some  Lincolnshire  gentlemen,  had 
beet)  noised  abroad,  and  the  warden  joined  his  for- 
tunes with  them,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  original 
incorjKtrators  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  America.  This  was 
William  Pinchon."  After  reaching  this  country  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  colony,  and  a  member  of  the 
general  court.  He  forme<l  plans  for  a  coast  trade,  and 
for  a  trade  with  the  Indians. 

Such  was  the  man  of  mark,  who  in  1636>  with  a 
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colony  of  friends,  made  a  settlement  on  the  fertile 
meadows  of  the  Indian  Agawam.  The  spot  was 
obtained  by  a  deed  signed  by  thirteen  Indians,  and 
Pinchon,  in  loving  remembrance  of  his  old  English 
home,  christened  the  new  settlement  Springfield. 
From  the  little  we  can  glean  of  them,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  village  must  have  lieen  a  grim  old 
race. 

Hugh  Parsons,  and  Alary,  his  wife,  were  tried  for 
witehcrafK 

Groodwife  Hunter  was  gagged  and  made  to  stand  ia 
the  stocks  for  "  Sundry  exhorbitance  of  ye  toung." 

Men  were  fined  for  not  attending  town  meeting  and 
voting. 

In  August,  1734,  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  called 
\o  the  churcli  in  Springfield, 

Shortly  l)efore  that  he  had  used  the  following  words 
in  one  of  his  sermons:  "What  will  become  of  the 
heathen  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  I  cannot  but  indulge  a  hope  that  God, 
in  his  boundless  benevolence,  will  find  out  a  wiiy 
whereby  those  heathen  who  act  up  to  the  light  they 
have  may  be  saved." 

The  news  of  this  alarming  hope  came  to  Spring- 
field, and  a  few  other  so-called  unorthodox  utter- 
ances were  attributed  to  him.  "In  the  minds  of  the 
Kiver  Gods  heterodoxy  was  hi»  crime.  For  this  the 
Rev.  gentleman  was  not  only  tried  by  a  council  of  the 
church,  but  a  sheriff  and  his  |>osse  appeared  and 
arrested  Mr.  Breck  in  liis  Majesty's  name,  and  the 
prisoner  was  taken  first  to  the  town-house,  and  after- 
ward to  New  London  for  trial." 

The    early    Springfield    settlers    had   few  of    ths 
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articles  which  we  consider  the  comnioDest  comforts  of 
life. 

Hon.  John  Worthington,  "One  of  the  Gods  of  the 
CoDoecticut  Valley,"  owned  the  first  umbrella  in 
Springfield.  He  never  profaned  the  article  by 
carrying  it  in  th«  rain,  but  uaed  it  as  a  eiin-sbade 
only. 

In  1753  there  was  but  ene  clock  in  Springfield.  It 
was  consiilered  a  great  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
stop  to  hear  it  strike. 

As  early  as  about  1774  that  wonderful  innovation, 
a  oooking-stove,  made  its  appearance  in  Springfield. 
The  stove  was  made  in  Philadelphia,  and  weighed 
eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  1810  when  David  Ames  brought  the  first 
piano  into  the  little  settlement. 

We  are  furnished  with  a  description  of  Springfield 
in  1789  by  the  journal  of  the  Great  Washington. 
Under  the  date  of  October  twenty-first  he  wrote, 
"There  is  a  great  equality  in  the  people  of  this 
State.  Few  or  no  opulent  men,  and  no  poor.  Great 
similitude  in  their  buildings,  the  general  fashion  of 
which  is  a  chimney — always  of  brick  or  stone — and  a 
door  in  the  middle,  with  a  staircase  fronting  the 
latter,  and  running  np  by  the  side  of  the  former ;  two 
flush  stories,  with  a  very  good  show  of  sash  and  glass 
windows;  the  size  generally  from  thirty  to  fiHy  feet 
in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  width,  ex- 
clusive of  a  back  shed,  which  seems  to  be  added  as  the 
bmily  increases." 

Much  later  in  our  national  history,  Springfield 
became  one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
"  Undei^round  Hailroad." 
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In  a  back  room  on  Main  street  can  still  be  seen  a 
Rreplace,  preserved  as  a  memento  of  stirring  days, 
when  many  a  negro  was  pnslied  up  tlirongh  it,  to  be 
secreted  in  the  great  chimney  above, 
-  Springfiel<1  has  had  many  noted  eitizenH.  The  his- 
torian Bancroft  liva!  thereat  one  time;  so  did  John 
Brown,  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame. 

Geoi^e  Ashman,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  local 
bar,  was  made  chairman  of  the  famous  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1860  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  President.  Mr.  Ashman  also  had  the  honor  to 
convey  the  formal  notice  of  the  nomination  to  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  lived  in  Springfiehl,  where  all 
of'his  prose  works  first  made  their  ap|tenranoe,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sprrngjield  Re.pvhiican. 

No  spot  in  Springfield  is  more  interesting  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it  than  the  United  States 
Arsenal. 

Springfield  Armory  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, April,  1794,  its  site  having  been  accepted  by 
by  Washington  in  1789,  The  plant  consists  of  the 
Armory  and  Arsenal  on  the  hill,  and  the  water  shops, 
distant  alwut  two  miles,  on  Mill  River.  Main 
Arsenal  is  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  city,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  a  partial 
copyof  Kast  India  House  in  London.  From  its  tower 
there  is  a  wonderful  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  one  which  was  greatly  admire«!  by  Charles  Dickens 
during  his  visit  to  America. 

The  Main  Arsenal  is  two  hundred  feet  by  seventy, 
and  is  three  stories  high,  eacii  fltwr  having  storage 
capacity  for  one  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
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Longfellow's  lines  Iiave  made  this  a  classic  spot: 

"  This  ii  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling. 
Like  a.  huge  orgno,  rise  the  burnished  aroM ; 
But  from  the  silent  pipes  no  aathem  pealing 
Startle*  the  villages  with  strange  alarma. 

"  Oh  I  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dre«iT, 
When  the  death  angel  louehes  those  swift  key!  I 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  miserere 
Will  mingle  with  those  awful  Bjmphoniea  t 

"  Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  or  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  aUcs] 
But  1>eautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
Tlie  haljr  melodies  a(  lore  arise," 

Beside  the  Main  Arsenal,  two  other  buildings  are 
osed  for  the  storage  of  arms. 

In  1795  Uncle  Sam  made  his  first  musket.  That 
year  forty  or  fifty  men  were  employed,  and  2-t5 
muskete  wei-e  made.  Between  that  and  the  present 
time  over  2,000,000  weapons  have  been  turned  out. 
During  that  time  $32,500,000  have  beea  expended. 
When  Sumter  was  fired  on  about  1,000  weapoDS  per 
month  were  being  made.  Three  months  later,  3,000 
were  made  each  month.  In  1864, 1,000  muskets  were 
completed  each  day,  and  3,400  men  were  employed, 
with  pay  roll  sometimes  amounting  to  $200,000  per 
month.     At  present  only  400  men  are  employed. 

From  Springfield  stock  have  come  eight  coll^^ 
presidents,  namely  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Amherst,  Princeton,  Trinity,  Beloit,  and  Dickinson. 

Springfield  of  to-day  is  a  thriving  city  of  about 
50,000,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Hampden  County. 
Some  one,  I  think,  has  called  it  the  "city  of  homes." 
Its  streets  are  broad,  and  well  shaded   by  elms  and 
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maples ;  many  of  ita  resiclences  arc  detached,  and  as 
a  wlio]e  it  bears  the  stamp  of  taste  and  refinement. 

Springfield  is  within  easy  reach  of  many  points  of 
interest.  It  is  ninety-eight  miles  from  Boston,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miies  from  New  York,  and 
twenty-six  miles  from  Hartford. 

The  growth  of  the  Springfield  Street  Railroad 
Company  has  been  ])henomenal.  In  1869  this  com- 
pany started  out  with  only  $50,000  capital  Rtoclc.  Its 
length  was  only  alwut  two  miles.  It  had  only  four 
cars  and  twenty-five  hors^.  Three  years  ago  horses 
were  disjilaoed  by  electricity.  Now,  in  the  busy  season, 
the  daily  mileage  of  transit  on  the  thirty-five  miles  of 
track  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  Springfield  to  San 
Francisco  and  half-way  back.  During  the  fiscal  year 
closing  October  first,  1892,  7,500,000  fares  were  taken. 
'The  stores  of  Springfield  are  remarkably  large  and 
tasteful.  Haynes&  Company  have  the  largest  clothing 
house  in  Massachusetts,  out  of  Boston. 

In  1875  Meakins  &  Packard  started  in  business 
with  only  one  boy  to  help  them.  Now  their  building 
is  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  seven  stories  high, 
while  they  now  have  over  one  hundred  employees. 

Springfield  has  three  great  manufactories,  Smith 
&  Wesson  Pistol  Works;  R.  F.  Hawkins  Iron 
Works;  and  the  Wesson  Car  Manufactory.  Smith  & 
Wesson  employ  about  500  men,  with  an  annual  output 
of  80,000  wea)>ons.  They  ship  goods  to  Russia  and 
other  countries.  Tiie  Wesson  Car  Company  in  1860 
sen't  $300,000  worth  of  goods  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
meuL  They  have  also  done  considerable  work  for 
Soutli  America.     They  have  done  $150,000  wortli  for 
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the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  aod  $1,700,000 
worth  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 

The  City  Library  was  built  at  a  cost  of  |100,000, 
and  contains  80,000  books.  Adjoining  the  library  ia 
the  beautiful  new  art  building,  containing  a  rare  and 
ooetly  collection  of  curiosities. 

The  City  Hall  is  a  building  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
It  contains  a  public  hall  with  a  seating  cayiacity  of 
2,700. 

The  Court  House  is  an  imposing  structure,  is  built 
of  granite,  and  cost  $200,000. 

The  city  has  many  a  lovely  spot  in  which  to 
recreate.  Imagine  four  hundred  acres,  woodland  al- 
ternating with  highly  cultivated  lawns,  and  stretches 
of  blooming  plants.  Imagine  in  the  midst  of  this  a 
deep  ravine,  with  a  brawling  little  brook  through  it. 
Imagine  five  lakelets  covered  by  Egyptian  lotus,  and 
the  diGTerent  varieties  of  water-lilies.  Through  all 
this  loveliness,  think  of  seven  miles  of  charming 
drives,  winding  in  and  out  like  a  riblmn,  and  you 
have  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  Springfield's  darling, 
Forest  Park. 

iiftl)  IDag. 

SuutU  Hmut, 
BusBBLL,  Massachceetts, 

Muy  TMrUenlh. 

My  wife  and  daughter  were  not  easily  reconciled 
to  my  leavetaking  of  Springfield,  but  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  adieus  were  quickly  said,  Paul  was  mounted 
and  X  rode  slowly  away  from  the  Bates  House,  turn- 
ing occasionally  in  the  saddle  until  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  my  loved  ones,  then  ])utting  spurs,  to  my  horse 
e 
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galloped  out  to  the  turnpike  and  headed  for  Bussdl, 
the  evening  objective. 

Con^^iderable  rain  fell  during  the  day  and  tlie  roads 
at  this  time  through  Western  Massaohusetts  were  in 
a  wretched  condition;  Willi  clothing  thoroughly 
Boaked  and  mud  anywhere  from  ankle  to  knee  deep, 
the  trip  from  Springfield  to  Russell  was  anything  but 
what  I  had  pictured  when  planning  my  overland  tour 
in  the  saddle.  Some  consolation  was  found,  however, 
in  recalling  similar  experiences  in  the  army  and  I 
resolved  to  allow  nothing  to  depress  or  turn  me  from 
my  original  purpose.  A  halt  was  made  for  dinner 
during  this  day's  ride,  at  a  country  inn  or  tavern  tea 
miles  west  of  Springfield. 

NotwithstaiKling  the  fact  that  I  did  not  leave 
Springfield  until  nearly  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  I  was  out  of  the  saddle  over  an  hour  on 
account  of  dinner,  and  comj>eIled  to  face  a  pelting 
storm  throughout  the  day,  I  did  well  to  advance- 
eighteen  miles  by  four  o'clock,  the  time  of  dismount- 
ing at  the  Russell  House. 

Russell  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous 
villages  of  Hampden  County,  and  is  picturesquely 
situated  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Westfield  River,  upon  which  it  relies  for  water-power 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  it»  only  industry.  It 
has  direct  communication  with  Eastern  and  Western 
Massachusetts  through  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
way, and  while  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  come  to 
anything  pretentious,  it  will  always  be,  in  appearance 
at  least,  a  rugged  and  romantic-looking  little  village. 
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BicketHtHue, 
Bkcxbt,  Mabbachdsbtts, 

May  Fourleenlk, 

Mounted  Paul  in  front  of  the  liotel  at  Russell  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ride  towards  Chester, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Weatfield  River,  This  swift 
branch  of  the  Connecticut  runs  along  between  its 
green  lianks  fertilizing  the  meadows  and  turning  the 
factory  wheels  that  here  and  there  dip  down  into  its 
busy  current.  The  Indian  name  "  Agawam,"  by  which 
it  is  known  nearer  its  mouth,  seems  more  appropriate 
for  the  wild  little  stream,  and  often,  while  I  was  follow- 
ing its  course,  I  thought  of  the  banished  Red  Men 
who  had  given  it  this  musical  name  and  who  had  once 
built  their  wigwams  along  its  shores. 

On  this  morning  the  air  was  fresh  and  the  view 
pleasing  under  the  magical  influence  of  spring,  and 
both  were  none  the  less  enjoyed  by  the  assurance 
that  dinner  could  be  bad  at  our  next  stopping-place. 
Upon  dismounting,  I  found  that  the  ride  could  not 
have  been  as  agreeable  to  Paul  as  to  his  master,  for 
bis  back  was  in  a  very  sore  condition.  Everything 
was  done  for  his  comfort;  cold  water  and  castile  soap 
being  applied  to  relieve  the  injured  parts,  and  the 
cumbersome  saddle-cloth  which  bad  been  doing  duty 
since  we  left  Boston  was  discarded  for  a  simple  blanket 
such  as  I  had  used  while  in  the  cavalry  service.  This 
was  a  change  for  the  belter  and  was  made  at  the  right 
time,  for,  as  I  afterwards  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  direct  road,  the  equipment  of  my  liorse  re- 
lieved what  might  have  proved  a  fatiguing  day's  ride 
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As  it  was,  the  novel  experience  of  being  lost  had  its 
advantages,  for  a  wanderer  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
finds  much  to  suit  the  fancy  and  to  please  the  eye.  At 
six  o'clock,  notwithstanding  the  delay,  we  came  into 
Backet,  where  Edwin  Lee,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  hotel 
of  the  place,  told  me  I  was  the  only  guest. 

Becket  is  an  enterprising  little  village,  thirty-seven 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield,  having  a  graded 
Bchool  and  several  manu&ctories.  The  scenery  through- 
out the  region  is  rugged  and  attractive '  a  charming 
characteristic  of  the  Bay  State. 

Scwntl)  DDan. 

Berkikire  HovMt, 

PiTTflFIICLD,  MaSBACHDSBT^ 

May  FiJUenlh. 

Rode  away  from  Becket  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  on  the  way  found  it  necessary  to  favor 
Paid  in  this  day's  ride;  so  I  dlsmountetl  and  walked 
several  miles.  This  was  not  a  disagreeahle  task,  for 
my  journey  lay  over  the  picturesque  Hoosac  Mountains 
whose  wooded  sides  and  fertile  valleys  were  almost  a 
fairyland  of  loveliness  at  this  season.  Owing  to  this 
delay,  Plttsfield  was  not  reached  until  one  o'clock. 
Here  I  delivered  my  fourth  lecture  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Captain  Brewster,  commander  of  the  Fitls- 
field  Poet,  G.  A.  B.,  introducing  me. 

QFtgl]tI)  {Hag 

Bertthirt  Houte, 

PrrraFiBLD,  MASBACHirsBrra; 

Jfay  SixteentA. 

Spent  the  morning  at  the  "  Berkshire,"  posting  my 
journal  and  attending  to  private  and  business  corre- 
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Bpondence.  Tlie  aft«rDoon  was  passed  id  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  where  I  saw  much  that  was  of  ioter- 
est  and  gathered  some  information  concerning  its  early 
history,  progress  and  present  condition. 

Of  the  fourteen  cuiinties  of  Massachusetts,  the  most 
strongly  marked  and  highly  &vore<l  is  Berkshire,  with 
its  four  cardinal  boundaries,  formed  by  fuur  different 
states.  To  one  who  sees,  for  the  firwt  time,  tlie  lux- 
uriance of  it«  vegetation,  the  beauty  of  its  forest-cov- 
ered hills,  the  broad  shady  avenues  of  iU  villages, 
with  their  palatial  homes,  it  seems  as  if  Nature  and 
wealth  had  combined  to  make  this  spot  a  veritable 
"Garden  of  the  Gods." 

In  tlie  exact  centre  of  alt  this  loveliness,  more  than 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  the  little 
city  of  Pitlslield,  containing  alwut  16,000  inhabitants. 
Its  principal  streets  form  a  cross.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  streets  meeting  at  an  elliptical  grove  of 
stately  elms  forming  a  small  jtark.  Here  in  old  days 
stood  one  central  tree,  its  height  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet,  its  bare  shall  ninety  feet,  with  many 
a  memory  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  attached  to 
it  In  1841,  it  was  struck  by  lightning.  In  1861 
it  was  cut  down,  even  stern  men  weeping  at  its  fall. 
It  was  replaced  by  a  fountain,  whose  stream  may  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  old  tree.  This  park  also 
holds  a  huge  shait  of  granite,  upon  which  stands  the 
bronze  figure  of  a  soldier,  flag  in  haud.  On  the 
granite  are  cut  the  words,  "  For  the  dead  a  tribute,  for 
tlie  living  a  memory,  for  posterity  an  emblem  of  devo- 
tion to  their  country's  flag."  To  the  west  of  the  park 
is  Pittsficld's  lai^e  brownstone  Post  Office,  it  being 
the  first  building  on  North  street,  a  small  business 
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thoroughfare,  whose  stores,  with  their  dainty  wares  and 
tasteful  fabrics,  would  do  credit  to  many  a  large  city. 

On  the  Bouth  of  the  park  stands  the  Athen^um,  a 
building  of  rough  stone,  erected  at  the  cost  of  $100,000 
as  a  "tribute  to  art,  science,  and  literature,"  and  pre- 
sented to  his  fellow-townspeople  by  Thomas  Allen. 
It  contains  a  large  free  library,  an  art  gallery,  and  a 
very  entertaining  museum  of  curiosities.  Next  door  to 
the  Atlienteuni  is  the  large  white  Court  House,  said  to 
have  cost  $400,000.  Across  from  the  Court  House,  in 
a  little  corner  of  the  |>ark,  is  a  tiny  music  house,  gay 
with  colored  electric  lights,  where  o()en  air  evening 
concerts  are  given  all  through  the  summer. 

On  the  north  of  the  park  stand  two  of  the  hand- 
somest of  Pittsfield's  eleven  churches. 

The  city's  manufactories  are  large  and  thrifty,  but 
they,  and  the  operatives  who  manipulate  them,  are 
tucked  away  in  a  corner,  so  to  speak,  where  they  may 
not  offend  the  eyes  of  the  opulent  inhabitants.  Only 
in  the  riotous  jostle  of  Saturday  night  in  the  store  is 
one  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  beauty, 
leisure  and  wealth  do  not  hold  a  monopoly  of  the 
sweet  Berkshire  air.  For  everything  appears  so 
lovely.  The  streets  are  very  wide,  great  stately 
avenues,  where  beautiful  strips  of  the  finest  lawn  bor- 
der each  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Society  is  the  choicest, 
for  the  summer  residences  of  New  York's  four  hun- 
dred intermingle  with  the  magnificent  old  mansions 
owned  by  the  staunchest  of  Massachusetts'  old  blue- 
blooded  sons  and  daught«rs.  Cropping  out  through 
the  el^nce  of  this  little  city  are  some  queer  old 
Yankee  traits.  Lawlessness  there  is  none.  No  police- 
men guard  the  |>ark,  with  its  ideal  lawns,  hut  a  polite 
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notice  informs  passers-by  tliat  Uiis  being  no  thorongli- 
&re,  trespassing  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  tliere  is 
none.  When  the  concerts  are  in  fall  blast,  people 
gatlier  in  the  walks  and  drives  only.  Whole  rows  of 
little  street  Arabs  may  be  seen  on  these  occasions, 
drawn  up  with  their  little  bare  toes  touchiug  the  very 
edge  of  the  precious  grass.  The  open  music  house  is 
always  left  full  of  chairs,  which  no  one  st«ala,  nay, 
which  DO  one  uses.  The  entrani.'e  to  the  Court  Honrse  is 
filled  with  blooming  plants.  No  child,  no  dog  even, 
is  ill-bred  enough  to  break  one. 

But  the  peculiarities  of  the  people,  the  beauty  of 
the  dwellings,  the  magnificence  of  the  equipage^  the 
tide  of  fashionable  life  which  pours  in,  summer  and 
fall,  aU,  ALL  is  forgotten  as,  from  some  point  of  van- 
ta^,  the  spectator  takes  in  the  beauty  surrounding 
him.  "On  the  west  sweep  the  Taconics,  in  that 
majestic  curve,  whose  grace  travelers,  familiar  with  the 
mountain  scenery  of  both  hemispheres,  pronounce  un- 
eqaaled.  On  the  east  the  Hoosacs  stretch  their  un- 
broken battlements,  with  white  villages  at  their  feet, 
and,  if  the  sunlight  favors,  paths  of  mingled  lawn  and 
wood,  enticing  to  their  summits;  while  from  the 
south,  'Greytock,  cloud-ginlleil  on  his  purple  throne" 
looks  grandly  across  the  valley  to  the  giant  heights, 
keeping  watch  and  wani  over  the  pass  where  the 
mouutains  throw  wide  their  everlasting  gates,  to  let 
the  winding  Housatonic  flow  peacefully  toward   the 
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iDTintl)  JDog. 

Nauem  Htyutt, 

NusAU,  Nbw  York, 

May  Seventeenth. 

Ordered  my  horse  at  ton  in  the  morning,  and  before 
riding  on  stopped  at  the  office  of  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  to  talk  a  few  minutes  with  the  editor.  Tlie 
routo  from  Pittefield  lay  over  the  Boston  and  Alluiny 
Turnpike,  one  of  the  villages  on  the  way  being  West 
Lebanon.  Here  we  had  dinner.  While  quietly  pur- 
suing my  journey  afterwards,  in  crossing  the  PittfiGeld 
Mountain,  I  overtook  Egbert  JoUs,  a  farmer,  with 
whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation.  He 
amused  me  with  stories  of  the  Lebanon  Shakers,  among 
whom  he  had  lived  many  years,  and  whose  peculiar 
belief  and  customs  have  always  set  them  widely  apart 
from  other  sects.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  point  ia 
their  doctrine  is  that  God  is  dual,  combining  in  the  One 
Person  the  eternal  Father  and  Mother  ot  all  generated 
nature.  They  believe  that  the  revelation  of  God  is 
progressive,  and  in  its  last  aspect  the  manifestation  was 
Go<l  revealed  in  the  character  of  Mother,  as  an  evidence 
of  Divine  affection.  Ann  Lee,  tiie  daughter  of  a  Man- 
chester blacksmith,  is  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and 
considered  from  her  holy  life  to  be  the  liuman  repre- 
eenUition  of  this  Divine  duality.  This  is  a  strange 
belief,  and  one  that  is  not  generally  known,  but  its 
adherents  have  among  other  good  traits  one  which 
comnieuds  them  to  the  respect  of  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  them,  and  that  is  their  sober  and  industrious 
habits. 

Soon  after  crossing  theStato  line  between  Massachu- 
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setts  and  New  York,  we  passed  the  home  of  Governor 
Samiiel  J.  Tilden.  Two  years  before,  this  popular 
Democrat  was  elected  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  50,000 
vot«8  above  his  fellow-candidate,  John  A.  Dix.  He 
won  popular  attention  by  hia  strong  opposition  to 
certain  political  abuaes ;  notably  the  Tweed  Charter 
of  1870;  and  by  inceusaut  activity  he  was,  in  1876, 
b^inning  to  reap  the  laurels  of  a  career  which  b^jan 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Yale. 
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"OUE   DAYS  AT  ALBANY. 

ARTED  from  Nassau  at  elevea  o'clock, 
Btill  following  ttic  Boston  and  Albany 
Turnpike,  and   soon   readied   the  Old 
Barcinger    Homestead.      It   was   witli 
this  family  that  I  spent  my  first  night 
ID  Rensselaer  County  sixteen  years  be- 
fore, when  a  lad  of  seveuteen,  I  was 
looking  for  a  school  commissioner  and 
a  school   to    teach.      Brockway's   was 
another   well-known    landmark   which   I   could    not 
pass  without  stopping,  for  it  was  here  that  I  boar<Ied 
the  first  week   after   opening  my  school  at  Schodack 
Centre  in  the  autumn  of  1859.     At  the   school,  too, 
I  dismounted,  and  found  that  the  teacher  was  one  of 
my  old  scholars.     The  Lewis  family,  at  the  hotel  just 
beyond,  were   waiting   my  approach  with   wide-open 
dwr;  for  Oscar  Lewis  had  gone  to  Albany  and  bad 
said  before  he  left :  "  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  Captain 
Glazier,  as  he  will  surely  pas'*  this  way,"     It  was  very 
pleasant  to  be  met  so  cordially,  although  the  sight  of 
well-known  faces  and  landmarks  brought  back  the  past 
and  made  me  feel  like  another  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
In  crossing  the  river  between  Greenbush  and  Albany, 
(120) 
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Pan/ seemed  disinclined  to  stay  on  board,  so  the  bars 
had  to  be  put  up  and  every  precaution  taken.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  shades  of  the  ferrymen  who  bad 
run  the  little  craft  for  tlie  last  two  hundred  years  came 
bock  to  vex  us.  Ferha^w  the  particular  ghost  of  Heu- 
drick  Albertsea,  who,  two  hundred  aud  eight  years 
ago  bargained  with  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  for  the 
privilege  of  running  his  boat;  but  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  we  reached  terra  firma  without  acci- 
dent, and  were  soon  in  the  familiar  streets  of  the  old 
Dutch  town  ;  the  day's  journey  agreeably  ended  with 
our  trip  across  the  Hudson  by  the  oldest  ferry  in  the 
United  States. 

From  the  river  the  view  of  Albany  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  where  the  eye  catches  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  city,  rising  from  the  water's  edge,  and  surmounted 
then  by  its  brown-domed  Capitol.  It  was  a  sight  that 
bad  always  had  a  singular  charm  for  me,  for  many  of 
the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  early  life  were  spent  here, 
where  my  sisters  and  I  were  edncated.  Here  I  left 
school  to  enlist  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  "War,  and 
here  I  published  my  6rst  book,  "Capture,  Prison-Pen 
and  Escape."  But  even  if  the  city  bad  no  claim  other 
than  its  own  peculiar  attractiveness  it  would  hold  an 
enviable  place  among  its  sister  cities.  The  irregularity 
of  its  older  streets,  the  tone  of  its  architecture,  the  lack 
of  the  usual  push  and  bustle  of  an  American  town, 
give  it  an  old-world  air  that  makes  it  interesting. 
There  is  a  Common  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  shaded 
by  old  elms,  and  around  this  stand  the  public  buildings 
— the  State  Hall  for  state  offices  and  the  City  Halt  for 
dty  offices — both  of  marble  and  fronting  on  the 
Common.      The    Albany    Academy,    where    Joseph 
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Ueary,  one  of  its  profeseora  from  1826  to  1832,  first 
demonstrated  bis  theory  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
A  few  squares  west  of  the  Common  was  the  stretch  of 
green  that  has  since  been  set  apart  fur  a  public  [nrk, 
where  the  good  people  of  Albany  may  find  an  agree- 
able change  of  scene  and  an  hour's  pleasant  recreation. 
The  New  Capitol,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Capitol,  is 
a,  magnificent  edifice  in  the  renaissance  style,  built  of 
Xew  England  granite,  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  many 
millions.  On  jiasiting  quaint  bit«  of  arehilecture  or  the 
suggestive  aspect  of  some  oiit-of-tlie  way  corner,  one 
turns  naturally  to  the  clays  of  wigs  and  kneebreeches, 
before  the  capital  of  the  Empire  Slate  was  thought  of, 
and  when  the  forests  of  fair  Columbia  were  overrun  by 
the  bronze<]  warriors  who  still  held  undisputed  sway. 
It  was  back  in  these  days  that  Henry  Hudson,  sent  from 
Holland  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  sailing 
up  the  "  Grande  "  River  in  search  of  a  passage  to  In- 
dia and  China,  found  that  he  could  not  send  his  ship 
beyond  tite  point  where  the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands. 
This  was  discouraging,  but  sure  that  the  desired  passage 
was  found,  he  an<l  a  few  of  his  men  pushed  farther  on 
in  a  small  craft,  landing,  it  ix  believed,  oi]  the  present 
site  of  Albany.  Later,  Hudson  and  his  men  returned, 
assured  that  the  noble  river  could  not  take  them  where 
they  had  hoped  it  miglit.  After  them  came  Dutch 
traders,  led  by  an  enterprising  Hollander  who  had  been 
with  Hudson  on  liis  first  voyage,  and  who  saw  a  prom- 
ising field  in  tlie  red  man's  country.  They  established 
a  trading-post  wliere  the  "Half  Moon"  had  been 
moored  before,  and  from  here  carried  on  their  barter 
with  the  Indians,  exchanging  attractive  trifies  for  furs. 
Other  traders  followed  these,  and  then  came  the  colo- 
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nists;  a  brave  little  ban<]  full  of  hope  and  eager  totty 
their  fortune  in  the  New  World.  Their  leader  was  none 
other  than  Killiaii  Van  Rensselaer,  the  wealthy  pearl 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  West  India  Company,  who  had  received  a  grant 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  a  large  tract  of  land 
abont  the  Upper  Hudson,  including  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  Here  he  established  hia  "  patroonship,"  guard- 
ing the  afbirs  of  the  oolony,  and  providing  his  tenants 
with  comfortable  houses  and  ample  barns.  And  more 
than  this,  their  spiritual  welfare  was  promoted  through 
the  services  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Joanes  Mega- 
polensis.  From  bis  personal  accounts  we  read  that  the 
good  Dominie  found  his  life  among  the  '  wilden '  as  full 
of  peril  and  unceasing  labor  as  that  of  his  flock;  for  he 
undertook  not  only  the  guidance  of  his  own  people,  but 
the  enlightenment  and  conversion  of  the  Indiana.  To 
this  end  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  mastering 
their  langn:^  with  true  minsionary  zeal ;  a  task  which 
in  those  days  meant  not  only  difficulty  but  danger. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  handsome  churchy  that 
grace  the  streets  of  the  Albany  of  to-day,  we  see  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  primitive  house  where  this 
pioneer  clergyman  preached ;  and  from  the  secnnty 
of  long-eslablished  peace,  we  look  back  upon  those 
sturdy  people  of  Rensselaerwyck  who  sowed  and  reaped 
and  went  to  church  under  the  protection  of  the  Pa- 
troon's  guns. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  English  ships  sailed  up 
to  the  harbor  at  Manhatoes,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany.  The  terrified  people  at 
sight  of  the  guns  refused  to  withstand  an  attack,  and 
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Uie  I^ngtish  quietly  came  into  possession.  VanRens* 
selaer  Bent  down  his  papers,  and  Fort  Orange  surren- 
dered on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1664,  soon 
after  receiving  its  new  name  in  honor  of  the  Duke's 
second  title.  Twenty-two  years  later,  Albany  had  the 
satisfaction  of  sending  two  of  her  representatives, 
Peter  Schuyler  and  Robert  Livingston,  to  New  York 
to  claim  her  charter  as  a  city ;  which,  upon  their  return, 
was  received,  according  to  the  old  chronicler, "  with  all 
ye  joy  and  acclamation  imaginable." 

Through  the  strength  of  their  new  dignity  and  in- 
fluence we  can  trace  the  spirit  of  independence  which 
was  beginning  to  rise  in  opjtositiou  to  the  unjust  Eng- 
lish rule ;  and  it  was  here  in  1754  that  the  first  Gen- 
eral Congress  was  held  to  discuss  arrangements  for  the 
national  defence,  when  Franklin  and  his  compatriola 
"signed  the  first  plan  for  American  Union  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  colonies  that  they  were  one  people,  fit  to 
govern  and  able  to  protect  themselves."  Later,  when 
the  storm  of  the  Revolution  broke,  this  place,  where 
the  first  threatenings  were  heard,  was  the  most  imjMv- 
ertshed  by  the  contest  and  the  most  persevering  in  the 
fight ;  but  she  came  out  triumphant,  with  a  record  well 
meriting  the  honors  received  in  1797,  when  she  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State.  An«r  peace 
was  again  established  and  the  routine  of  business  taken 
up,  Albany  became  the  centre  of  the  entire  trade  of 
Western  New  York. 

Fulton's  steaml>oat8  b^an  to  run  between  Albany 
and  New  York  as  early  as  1809,  and  this  commercial 
activity  and  contact  with  the  world  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  city  which  has  made  itself  felt  all  along  the 
Hudson.    Since  then  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  has  in 
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its  steady  advancement  an  influential  future  to  which 
its  citizens  may  look  forward  with  pardonable  pride. 

My  arrival  in  Albany  and  lecture  at  Tweddle  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  were  to  me  among 
the  notable  events  of  my  journey.  Colonel  J.  M.  Fin- 
ley,  who  accompanied  me  irom  Boston,  a  veteran  of  the 
late  war  and  manager  of  my  lecture  course  from  Boston 
to  Bufi&lo,  introduced  me. 

Called  at  the  Capitol  on  the  oineteenth  to  see 
the  adjutant-general  in  relation  to  ray  lecturing  in  the 
interest  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers' 
Home  which  at  that  time  interested  persons  had  pro- 
posed to  build  at  Bath,  New  York.  I  was  presented 
to  General  Townsend  by  Colonel  Taylor,  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general, wliom  I  have  known  for  several  years. 
Found  that  General  Townsend  was  not,  as  I  had  been 
informed,  the  treasurer  of  the  fund.  Colonel  Taylor 
then  went  with  me  up  Wnshington  avenue  in  search 
of  Captain  John  Palmer,  Past  Department  Commander, 
G.  A.  R.,  whom  I  was  advised  to  consult  on  the  subject. 

These  matters  attendetl  to,  I  went  in  pursuit  of 
Captain  William  Blasie  and  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Richardson — acquaintances  of  many  years  and  both 
of  whom  had  been  the  companions  of  my  capitivity 
iu  Southern  prisons  during  the  War  of  the  Bebellion. 

My  stay  in  Albany  was  prolonged  by  preparation  for 
lectures  at  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  by  needed  in- 
formation concerning  the  early  history  and  development 
of  the  former  city.  The  second  Sunday  of  my  journey 
found  me  here  and  I  went  in  the  morning  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  oomer  of  Hudson  and 
Grand  streets. 
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Jintrtfentl)  Wa^a. 

Oiven't  ffotd, 
ScuBHBCTADY,  Nbw  York, 

Jtfuy  32,  1H76, 

FT  Alban)'   at    eleveo    o'clock.     My 
journey  to  this  city  led  me  over  tlie 
Schenectady  Turnpike.   Was  compelled 
to  ride  between  showers  all  day  as  a 
raiustorm    had    set   iu  jtiat  as   I   was 
leaving   Albany.     Stopped   for  dinner 
at  Pet«r  Laiisiug's,  whose  farm  is  about 
midway  between  the  two  cities.     This 
genial  gentleman  of  old  Knickerbocker 
stock  greatly  amused  me  with  his  blunt  manner  and 
dry  jokes.      I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his 
hospitable  roof,  especially  as  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable,  but  my  engagement  to  lecture  in 
Schenectady  obliged  me  (o  go  on.  .  I  found  it  necessary 
to  ride  the  last  three  miles  at  a  gallop  in  order  to  avoid 
an  approaching  shower.     Reached  my  hotel  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  lectured  in  the  evening 
at  Union  Hall  under  the  anspices  of  Post  14,  G.  A.  H. 
Several  representatives  of  the  city  press  were  with  me 
tl32J 
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on  the  platform,  and  among  them  was  Colonel  B.  G. 
Hamlin,  a  fellow-prisoner  in  "  Libby  "  during  the  war, 
and  now  editor  of  tlie  Union.  In  tlie  morning  Colonel 
Finley  went  over  U>  Troy  to  assist  Mr.  Furrington, 
my  advance  agent,  in  arranging  for  my  lecture  id  that 
city. 

^iftttittl)  anb  SUluntlj  Ulajia 

91  Cfntre  Street, 

SCHRKRCTADY,  KBW  YOKE, 

Jtfuy  Tamty-third-Taenlyfottrtk. 

Aocepting  an  invitation  to  ajiend  a  day  or  two  with 
friends,  I  went  to  91  Centre  street  after  my  lecture. 
While  here  I  was  occnpied  cliiefly  in  poaiing  my  jour- 
nal and  in  attending  to  business  and  private  corresiiond- 
ence.  A  telegram  fiom  Colonel  Finley  told  me  that 
he  had  fixed  u|>on  the  next  evening  for  my  lecture  at 
Harmony  Hall,  Troy.  Acting  upon  this  plan  I  went 
over  to  Troy  the  following  afternoon  by  way  of 
Albany.  Called  on  Captain  Palmer  in  the  latter  city, 
and  handed  him  the  proceeds  of  my  leeture  at 
Schenectady,  which  he  at  once  transmitted  to  the  fund 
in  aid  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  While  in  Troy  I  met 
E.  H.  Ferguson,  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  the  Mc- 
Coys and  many  other  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne.  I  may  add  that  this  was  the  only 
instance  in  my  journey  thuB  far  in  which  I  had  devi- 
ated froiD  a  direct  line  of  march, 

Snxiitmtil)  Dag. 

SI  Centre  Street, 

BCIIEHBCTADY,  NEW  YOBX, 

Mas  TwnUy-fiJlh. 

Returned  to  Schenectady  by  way  of  Albany  afler 
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my  lecture  at  Troy.  Was  very  busy  at  this  time  in 
oi^nizing  for  my  lecture  campaign  between  Schenec- 
tady and  Buffalo.  There  was  rather  a  surprising  an- 
nouncement in  the  aflernoon's  Union  to  the  effect  tliat 
I  had  lefl  for  Little  Falls.  I  did  not  learn  from  what 
source  Comrade  Hamlin  of  that  paper  received  his  in- 
formation. Colonel  Finley  went  on  to  Utica,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Farrington. 

During  my  stay  here  I  became  interested  in  the  place 
and  found  that  Schenectady  wa.«  as  rich  in  I^eiuls  and 
story  as  her  neighbors.  She  connis  her  birthday  among 
the  historic  dates  of  America,  liaving  begun  hercareer  in 
1620,  when  theMohawks  were  still  holding  their  coun- 
cils of  war  and  spreading  (he  terror  of  their  name.  Here 
in  their  very  haunts  a  band  of  courageous  Dnlchnien  es- 
tablished a  fracling-])OHt  and  began  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  brave  colony  did  not  find  life  as  peaceful  as 
the  innocent  aspect  of  Nature  would  suggest,  however, 
for  in  the  winter  of  1690  the  French  and  Indians  !)ogan 
their  terrible  work,  burning  the  houses  and  m:is.«acre- 
ing  the  iidiabitanls.  It  was  only  through  a  baptism 
of  blood  that  the  small  trading-post  developed  into  a 
city.  Now  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  im- 
)>ortant  towns  in  the  valley;  and  the  transformation  was 
so  complete  that  it  is  almo.st  impossible  to  realize  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  so  many  struggles.  The  Schenec- 
tady of  to-day  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  with  a 
prosperous  farming  district  about  it,  whose  cornfields 
and  orchards  attest  the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Union  College,  a  well-known  institution  of 
rich  endowments  and  iKtasassing  a  handsome  library 
of  15,000  volumes.  The  college  was  founded  in  1795 
by  a  union  of  several  religious  sects.     Its   buildings 
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are  plaiu  and  substantial,  their  stuccoed  walls  su^es- 
tive  of  the  good  solid  work  that  is  accomplished  within 
them  from  year  to  year. 

(f  igllttentl)  WoQ. 

Union  Bold, 
FoMDA,  New  York, 
May  TiBtnly-tixth. 

Moved  from  Schenectady  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
moroing.  Fouud  the  weather  delightful  and  the  scen- 
ery charming.  On  either  side  were  the  meadows  dotted 
with  spring  flowers  and  fertilized  by  the  river,  whose 
shore  line  of  willows  and  elms  was  bright  with  new 
green.  If  I  were  to  except  the  Berkshire  Hills,  I  saw 
nothing  in  Massachusetts  to  surpass,  or  even  equal,  the 
Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  It  surprised  me  that  j)oet  and 
novelist  had  apparently  found  so  little  here  for  legen- 
dary romance. 

Had  dinner  at  Amsterdam,  sixteen  miles  from 
Schenectady,  and  while  halted  here  had  Pavl  shod 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Boston.  Resumed  my 
journey  at  four  o'clock  and  reached  Fonda  two  hours 
later.  Made  twenty-six  miles  during  the  day  and  was 
now  243  miles  from  the  "Hub."  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Fisher,  my  landlord  at  this  place,  I  was 
given  a  verbal  sketch  of  Fonda  which  made  a  pleas- 
ant addition  to  my  own  small  store  of  information. 
There  were  no  striking  characteristics  here  to  attract 
the  traveller's  eye  and  history  had  not  chronicled  its 
modest  advancement,  but  for  those  who  enjoy  the  sight 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  Fonda  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
Around  it  on  all  sides  the  grain  fields  were  under  ez- 
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cetlent  cultivation,  with  here  and  there  a  well-stocked 
farm,  suggesting  an  agricultural  and  dairying  centre. 
I  fowud  a  good  night's  rest  here,  envied  the  people 
their  peaceful  existence,  and  rode  awa;  with  a  sense 
of  complete  refreshment. 

Ntnettentl)  iDag. 

Briggi  Boute, 

Saint  Johnsvillb,  Nkw  York, 

May  TwaUy-KvetUh. 

Called  for  Paul  at  eight  o'clock,  and  after  halting  a 
moment  at  tlie  office  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Demoarat, 
crossed  the  river  to  Fultonville,  which  is  connected 
with  Saint  Johnsville  hy  an  iron  bridge.  Passing 
through  this  town,  an  enterprising  one  for  its  size,  I 
continued  my  journey  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  until  I  reached  Canajoharie,  where  I  stopped 
at  the  Eldridgc  House  for  dinner. 

Here  I  met  another  Socrates  who  had  a  "favorite 
prescription"  for  healing  the  sore  on  Paul's  back. 
Spent  an  hour  very  pleasantly  in  the  o£Bce  of  the. 
Mohawk  Valley  PtgiMer  at  Fort  Plain,  where  I  learned 
that  Charles  W.  Elliott  of  this  paper  is  a  son  of 
Geoi^  W.  Elliott,  author  of  "Bonnie  Eloise."  For 
many  years  this  song  was  a  great  favorite,  not  only 
along  the  Mohawk,  but  all  over  the  country,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  ballads  of  America. 
There  is  a  swing  to  the  rythm  aud  cliarm  in  the  lines 
which  keeps  it  in  memory,'  and  in  riding  along 
through  the  scenes  it  describes,  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  the  old  days  in  Rensselaer  County,  where  as  a  boy 
I  first  heard  the  words. 
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"  O  meet  is  lbs  vale  where  tha  Mohawk  geutljr  glides. 

On  iU  clear  iriudiDg  way  to  the  sea; 
And  dearer  than  all  storied  slreamB  ou  earch  besides, 
Is  this  bright  rolling  river  to  me. 

But  sweeter,  desrer,  yes,  dearer  far  than  theoa, 

Wbo  cliarms  wheu  others  iJI  fail, 

Is  blue-eyed,  bounie,  bopoie  Eloise, 

The  belle  of  the  Mohank  vale. 

"O  sweet  are  the  scepes  of  my  boyhood's  sunny  yean 
That  bespangle  the  gay  valley  o'er; 
Aud  dear  are  the  frieuds,  seeu  through  memory's  fond  tears. 
That  have  lived  in  the  blest  days  of  yore. 

But  sweeter,  dearer,  yes,  dearer  far  than  these,  etc. 

"0  sweet  are  the  moments  when  dreaming  I  roam 
Through  my  loved  haunts  tion  mossy  and  gray  ; 
And  dearer  than  all  is  my  childhood's  hallowed  liome 
That  is  ornmbling  now  slowly  awny. 

But  sweeter,  dearer,  yes,  dearer  far  than  tbeee,  etc." 

Reached  tliU  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  tlie  evening 
and  will  go  on  to  Little  Falls  after  dinner  to-inorrow. 
In  the  morning  I  had  an  opportunity  to  look  about  me 
and  admive  the  unusually  fine  scenery  whose  romantic 
aspect  was  heightened  by  a  rugged  tip  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  which  runs  down  into  the  valley  at  that  point. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lay  the  brisk  little  town 
of  Saint  Johnsville,  whose  manufacturing  interests 
have  given  it  a  reputation  for  miles  around. 

STmrntutl)  )9aQ. 

Oirmm  Houte, 

LtTTLB  Falls,  Nkw  Yom. 

May  TwtyUy-eigkth. 

Bode  to  this  place  from  Saint  Johnsville  after  five 
o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  taking  the  north  bauk  of  the 
river.     The  effect  of  the  scene  in  front  of  me  «b  I 
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traced  my  way  along  the  valley  was  most  strikiug. 
Nearer  the  town  my  eye  caught  the  picturesque  masses 
of  rock  lifting  tlieii-  rugged  sides  to  a  height  of  five 
hundred  feet,  the  swift  waters  of  the  Mohawk  rushing 
along  between  them.  The  homes  perched  all  along  on 
the  steep  hills  suggested  Swiss  scenes  and  Alpine 
journeys,  but  the  busy  hum  and  characteristic  Ameri- 
can push  soon  dissipated  these  fancies.  The  rapid  1^11 
of  the  river  here  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  manufactur-  - 
ers  who  are  making  good  use  of  their  ejccelleut  water- 
power  in  the  paper  and  woollen  mills. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  several  citizens  came  into  the 
hotel  to  learn  the  [larticulara  of  my  journey,  but  before 
I  had  time  to  register,  Postmaster  Stafford  made  him- 
self known  and  introduced  me  to  several  of  his  friends 
and  acquaiutauces,  among  them  General  Curtis  and 
Major  Lilitner.  A  laughable  story  was  related  which 
afforded  considerable  amusement  soon  after  I  rotle 
into  town.  It  seems  that  a  credulous  old  lady 
from  the  country  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a 
gentleman  would  ride  through  the  place  last  night 
on  the  horse  which  General  Washington  rotle  during 
the  Revolution.  A  story  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the 
subject  of  my  lecture.  She  had  come  in  to  sell  her 
firkin  of  butter  and  had  watted  until  long  af^or  dark 
for  the  rider  and  his  ancient  steed,  while  the  objects 
of  her  mii^uided  interest  were  noting  in  Saint  Johns- 
ville  unconscious  of  the  disappointment  they  were 
causing. 
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QTiDtntg-firBt  flloy. 

\2  Contlia  Strttt, 
Utica,  New  YoRX, 

Way  Tarenly-ninlh. 

Afler  considerable  trouble  ID  finding  a  saddle  blanket 
for  PatU,  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  saddle  cloth  used 
until  we  reached  Little  Falls,  I  started  from  that 
romantic  town  at  nine  o'cloelt,  halting  at  Ilion  for 
dinner.  This  village,  well  known  tlirougli  the  firm  of 
the  Reniingtons,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk, 
twelve  miles  from  Utica.  From  here  the  famous 
KemingtoD  machines  and  ritles  are^sent  all  over  the 
world, 

Farrington  mot  me  two  miles  east  of  Utica  and 
escorted  me  back  to  the  city,  conducting  Colonel  Finley 
and  myself  to  rooms  which  had  been  engaged  for  us 
through  the  hospitality  of  J.  C.  Bates. 

Left  my  pleasant  qnarlers  here  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations about  town,  and  found  much  to  arrest  my 
attention.  A  centur)-  ago  Utica  was  known  as  "Old 
Fort  Schuyler"  from  a  small  stockade  of  that  name, 
built  on  the  site  in  1750.  As  the  country  grew  more 
I)eacefnl,  and  the  life  of  the  futnre  city  began,  the 
name  was  changed.  A  gradual  slope  of  the  land  from 
the  river  gave  from  the  more  elevated  parts  some  very 
fine  views;  and  the  public  parks  with  their  shade 
trees  and  gay  flowers  made  a  rich  adornment  to  a  nat- 
urally attractive  city.  The  great  Erie  Canal  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  and  is  joined  by  the 
Chenango  Canal  at  this  point.  Among  the  landmarks 
are  the  homes  of  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Horatio  Sey- 
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(ffowiitg-Bewnb  Dob. 

Slanwix  Rati, 
Home,  New  York, 

May  TkiHiah. 

Was  compelled  to  remaio  in  Utica  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  have  my  saddle  jiadded. 
This  brief  delay,  while  favoring  my  equine  friend,  was 
in  some  particnlars  also  favorable  to  his  rider,  as  it  af- 
forded me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gather  informa- 
tion I  desired  concerning  the  growth  of  this  enterpris- 
ing town. 

Rode  up  to  fiome  on  the  south  Itank  of  the 
Mohawk.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  Stanwix  I 
met  a  lai^  number  of  Grand  Army  comrades.  Koom 
*'  14"  had  been  engaged  and  made  a  rendezvous,  and 
here  until  a  late  hour  the  experiences  of  the  late  war 
were  told  over  again  and  our  battles  re-fought.  This 
gathering  of  comrades  to  celebrate  Memorial  Day  was 
marked  by  deep  and  enthusiastic  feeling ;  and,  although 
my  day's  journey  had  somewhat  fatigued  me,  I  felt 
this  was  no  time  to  show  a  tack  of  spirit;  so  I  cheer- 
fully yielded  1o  the  old  maxim,  "  When  in  Rome  do  as 
the  Romans  do."  Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain 
Joseph  Port«r,  then  Commander  of  Skillcn  Post  47,  I 
was  introduced  to  Hon.  H.  J.  Coggeshall,  of  Water- 
ville;  Colonel  G.  A.  Cantiiie,  Hon.  W.  F.  Bliss,  Mr. 
Taylor,  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  many  others. 

Rome  lies  on  a  level  stretch  of  land  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  whence  I  could  see  its  spires  as  I 
spproached.  On  its  site  once  stood  old  Fort  Stanwix, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  which  cost  the  British  .£60,000 
sterling.     It  was  built  as  a  defence  against  the  French 
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in  Canada,  and  was  tlie  first  settlement  before  the 
French  War.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  an  important  frontier  j>ost.  Rome 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  dairying  interest,  tlie  cheese 
factory  system  having  originated  here. 

Q[a)iitt^tl]trtr  Can. 

Chititnango  Tfonte, 

Chittbhanoo,  New  York, 

Majf  ThiHy-firU. 

Had  a  late  breakfast  at  the  Stanwix  and,  after  a 
stroll  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  called  for  my  horse 
at  t«n  o'clock,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Grand  Army  com- 
rades who  had  assembled  to  see  me  start  from  their 
city,  mounted  and  rode  out  of  town.  The  journey, 
m  usual,  since  leaving  Albany,  lay  along  the  New 
York  Central.  The  roads  were  dry  and  favorable, 
the  weather  settled,  and  the  scenery  through  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Empire  State  such  as  to  make  my  journey 
most  enjoyable.  Oliittenango  was  not  reached  until 
ten  o'clock,  as  the  distance  from  Rome  made  this  one 
of  the  longest  rides  noted  in  a  single  day.  The  twink- 
ling lights  of  the  village  looked  very  pleasant  as  I 
neared  my  destination,  marking  here  and  there  the 
homes  of  its  hundreds  of  inhabitants.  I  found  upon 
inquiry  at  the  Chlttenango  House  that  I  was  the  only 
guest,  wliich  augured  well  for  a  good  night's  sleep. 
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an  early  breakfjiBt  at  Chittenango  and 
illiiig  for  Paiit  at  eiglit o'clock  mounted 
ml  rode  forward,  witli  tlie  city  of  Syra- 
iise  as  my  evening  dcstiiiaiion.  Notliing 
f  especial  iiiteruat  occurred  to  vary  tlie 
ay's  journey.    Syracuse  waa  readied  at 
]ur  o'clock  in  the  afleriioon,  and  the 
eniaindcr  of  the  day  was  spent  in  walks 
and  drives  through  the  city  wliich  I  hud 
visited  several  limes  in  former  years,  and  of  whose  his- 
tory 1  had  a  fair  knowledge.   Long  before  the  white  man 
came,  a  band  of  Iroquois  had  built  their  wigwams  in  the 
]owbasiii,almosteutirelysnrroun<lodhy  hills,  that  lies  to 
the  south  of  I^ke  Onondaga,  and  from  here  follo\vc<i 
the  pursuits  of  war  and  peace.     We  first  liear  of  tliiii 
Indian  village  in   1653  through  the  Jesuit  missinnary, 
Father  Le  Moyne,  who  had  come  to  establish  good 
feeling  between  the  Iroqnois  and  other  Indian  trilKs; 
and   we  see  strange  evidences  of  a  counteracting  in- 
fluence made   probably    by    his  own   countrymen  in 
the  discovery  of  European  weapons  and  ammunition, 
that  were  distributed  among  the  red  men  about  the 
same  time.     For  more  tbaa   a   hundred  years  after 
(146) 
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this,  the  present  site  of  Syracuse,  then  an  un- 
promising stretch  of  swamps,  was  the  home  of  the 
wolf  and  bear.  Over  its  dreary  waste  the  cry  of 
the  wild  cat,  the  warning  of  tlie  rattlesnake  and  the 
booting  of  the  owl  lent  their  sounds  to  the  weird  chorus 
of  Nature,  and  it  was  here  that  the  wily  Indian  came  to 
seek  his  game.  It  was  through  Father  Le  Moyne, 
too,  that  we  hear  of  the  great  Salt  Springs,  which  he 
visited  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  in  company 
with  some  Huron  and  Onondaga  cliiei«.  The  Indians, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  strange  effect  of  salt  and 
clear  water  bubbling  from  the  same  fountain,  had  a 
superstition  that  tlie  springs  were  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit  and  were  afraid  to  drink  from  them  ;  but  when 
the  white  man  began  to  share  their  old  haunts,  we  hear 
of  the  I>ewitched  water  being  fearlessly  used,  and  the 
evil  spirit  converted  into  a  propitious  one.  It  was 
Major  Asa  Danforth  and  his  companion.  Colonel  Com- 
fort Tyler,  who  began  early  in  tlie  present  century  the 
enterprise  whicli  has  since  proved  such  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. These  two  pioneers  started  out  afoot  fur  the 
springs  with  no  other  implements  than  an  axe,  chain 
and  kettle,  which  seem  priaiitive  enough  to  us  who 
know  of  the  means  that  are  now  employetl  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  great  staple.  Arrived  at  tlie  springs,  two 
young  trees  were  cut,  a  stout  branch  placed  in  their 
crochets  and  ou  this  the  kettle  was  hung.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  the  men  hid  their  implements  in  the 
bushes  for  safety,  shouldered  their  rich  possession  and 
started  home  over  the  ground  that  in  a  few  years  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  such  striking  and  sudden  changes. 

Joshua    Forcnan  was  the  first  man  who  saw  a  prom- 
ising field  in  the  unhealthy  land  south  of  Lake  Onon- 
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daga,  ani]  it  was  he  who  first  thought  of  a  plan  for  its 
improveiucnl. 

With  charncterlstic  persistency  he  curried  out  his 
ideas,  and  with  tlie  co-opcmtioii  of  James  Geddes,  a 
surveyor  anil  fellow-townsman,  did  more  to  conviuce 
men  of  the  practicability  of  laying  a  canal  route 
through  central  New  York  than  any  other  man.  At 
tiiat  time  the  advo>mte  of  such  an  undertaking  was  con- 
sidered mad.  Even  the  President  shared  the  public 
view  of  the  matter,  and  when  the  zealous  member  from 
Onondaga  laid  the  plans  before  tiiis  incredulous  gen- 
tleman, Jefferson  remarked:  "It  is  a  splendid  project, 
and  may  be  executed  a  century  hence."  It  must  have 
been  a  satisfaction  to  Judge  Forman  to  see  this  inland 
water-coui-se  completed  a  few  years  later,  and  to  real- 
ize the  success  of  the  great  enterprise. 

When  the  breaking  up  of  the  unhealthy  soil  caused 
80  much  sickness  and  so  many  deaths  during  the  build- 
ing  of  the  canal  at  Syracuse — then  "  Corinth  " — this 
thoughtful  benefactor  began  to  devise  a  way  for  im- 
proving the  ground,  which  resulte<l  in  the  passage  of 
a  bill,  a  year  later,  for  lowering  the  lake  by  means  ot 
drains.  This  stopped  the  injurious  overflow  that  oo- 
cnrretl  during  the  spring  months  and  eventually  put 
an  end  to  the  "Corduroy"  and  "gridiron"  roads  by 
which  the  "dreary  waste  of  swamp"  had  been  hitherto 
approached. 

It  seems  strange  enough  now,  to  one  riding  through 
the  beautiful  and  regular  streets  of  the  present  city,  to 
realize  that  only  a  few  years  i^  its  pioneers  either 
followed  these  rough  routes,  or  went  around  by  th« 
hills  to  avoid  them. 

In   April,  1820,  Syracuse   had  grown  suiBciently 
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to  merit  the  distinction  of  a  Post  Office,  and  with 
this  new  acquisition  a  diaciission  arose  about  its 
name.  It  had  been  called  sucxiessivelj'  "Webster's 
Landing,"  "  South  Salina,"  "  Bogardus  Corners," 
"Cossit's  Comers"  and  "Milan;"  but,  as  there  was 
another  "  Milan  "  in  the  State,  its  last  title  liad  to  be 
abandoned.  For  awhile  it  was  known  as  "  Corinth," 
but  linallj'  by  an  odd  coincidence  it  was  named  by  its 
first  Postmaster,  John  Wilkinson,  after  the  old  Sicil- 
ian capital,  to  which  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  slight 
resemblance.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  is  said,  in  reading  a 
poetical  description  of  the  ancient  city,  was  singularly 
impressed  by  its  name,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  fountain  of  mythological  origin  just  l>cyond  its 
walls,  from  which  sprang  clear  and  salt  water. 

At  a  meeting  held  to  decide  the  matter,  he  among 
others  eloquently  discussed  his  choice,  and  it  was 
unanimously  accepted.  At  this  time,  the  government 
ofRcial  at  Syracuse  had  charge  of  such  vast  communi- 
■  cations  from  "  Uncle  Sam,"  that  when  the  Post  Office 
was  transferred  later  to  the  office  of  John  Diirford, 
printer,  Mr.  Wilkinson  oarriud  the  entire  concern, 
"  mail  matter,  letter  bags  and  boxes  on  his  shoulders  I " 
Still,  when  the  Marquis  de  ha  Fayette  visited  Syracuse, 
five  years  later,  it  had  made  such  rapid  advancement 
that  it  called  forth  his  warmest  congratulations.  On 
this  occasion,  truly  agreatone  among  the  city's  records, 
her  founder  and  benefactor,  Joshua  Fornian,  was  chosen 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  her  people.  It  must  huve 
been  a  pleasant  moment  for  the  brave  General  and  a 
proud  one  for  the  Syracusans  wlien,  in  response  to  their 
hospitality,  he  returned  Mr,  Forman's  courtesy  in  the 
followiug  words:  "The  names  of  Onondaga  and  Syra- 
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cuse,  in  belialf  of  whose  population  you  are  pleased  so 
kindly  to  welcome  me,  recall  to  my  mind  at  tlie  same 
time  the  wilderness  that,  since  the  time  I  commanded 
on  the  Northern  frontier,  has  been  transformed  into 
one  of  the  most  [X>pulous  and  enlightened  parts  of  the 
United  States;  anil  the  ancient  Sicilian  city,  once  the 
seat  of  repnblican  institutions,  much  inferior,  how- 
ever, to  those  which  in  American  Syracuse  are  founded 
upon  the  plain  investigation,  the  unalloyed  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  men,  and  npon  the  best  repre- 
sentative forms  of  government.  No  doubt,  sir,  but 
that  among  the  co-oi>erators  of  the  Revolution,  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  could  not  fullyanticipate  the 
rapidity  of  the  improvements  which,  on  a  journey  of 
many  thousand  miles — the  last  tour  alone  from  Wash- 
ington to  this  place  amounting  to  five  thousand  miles — 
have  delighted  me;  and  of  which  this  part  of  the 
country  offers  a  bright  example.  Be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept my  jtersonal  thanks  and  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Onondaga  and  Syracuse  to  receive  this  tribute  of 
my  sincere  and  respectful  achuowledgments,  " 

Could  the  Mni'quis  have  lived  longer,  and  made  his 
tour  hither  at  this  time,  he  would  scarcely  have  found 
wonls  to  express  his  surprise.  Perha|w  no  city  in 
New  York  has  made  such  great  strides  in  so  few 
years. 

Handsome  bnildings  have  sprung  up  on  all  sides, 
each  one  adding  to  the  sightliness  of  the  place;  and 
on  the  surrounding  hills  wealthy  residents  have  built 
their  charming  homes.  The  University  of  Syracuse, 
a  Methodist  institution,  built  ujKin  one  of  these  bills 
in  1870,  looks  down  invitingly  upon  the  knowl- 
e<]ge-8eekers   of    the   city,   and   with   the  State  Ar- 
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mory,  tliat  stands  in  the  park  near  Onondaga  Creek, 
would  rurnisli  a  brilliant  equipment  for  some  moilern 
Minerva,  were  she  to  visit  this  interesting  namesake  of 
Sicilian  Syracuse. 

To  the  stranger  looking  out  for  characteristics,  the 
Salt  Works  are  the  most  prominent  among  them.  The 
sheds  stretch  along  like  enormous  stock-yards  at  one 
end  of  the  city,  but  looking  into  them  one  discovers 
great  vats  and  troughs  tilled  with  salt  in  every  stage 
of  evajKiration.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the 
article  is  manufactured,  one  by  solar  and  the  other  by 
artificial  heat,  with  thirty  or  forty  comiHinies  employ- 
ing their  cliosen  mctliod. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  unusual  number  of 
public  IialU,  Tiiis  is  due  to  the  centra!  location  which 
makes  Syracuse  a  favorite  point  for  conventions.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  lecture  in  one  of  these,  "Shake- 
speare Hall,"  on  my  first  evening  in  the  city,  where  I 
woa  iiitrofhiced  by  General  Augustus  Sniper.  After 
this  engagement,  I  went  by  rail  to  Buffalo,  on  business 
counecled  with  my  proposed  lecture  in  that  city,  ami 
returned  the  following  afternoon.  This  was  very  un- 
usual, as  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  my  journey 
to  avail  myself  of  the  railway  under  any  circumstances. 
My  advance  agents  having  completed  prcjia rations  for 
my  lecture  at  Rochester,  I  made  arrangements  to  re- 
sume my  journey  on  the  following  (lay.  My  short 
stay  here  gave  me  another  opportunity  to  look 
about  this  interesting  town,  and  to  realize  its  charms 
at  the  prettiest  season  of  the  year.  Some  have  be- 
lieved that  its  situation,  im[>ortance  and  beauty  would 
win  for  Syracu.se  the  honor,  so  long  bestowed  upon  the 
good  old  town  on  the  Hudson,  of  being  thecapital  of 
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the  Empire  State.  "Whether  or  not  it  will  ever  be 
known  aa  such,  it  will  receive  the  flattering  acknowl- 
edgment of  being  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  in  New 
York. 
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SYRACUSE  TO   ROCHESTEE. 

iSiotntp-sUtl]   ^a^. 

Camilla*  Hovm, 
Camilldb,  Nbw  Yobe, 

Ju«t  Third. 

NTED   in   front  of  tlie   Vanilerbilt 
[oase,  Syracuse,  at  fonr  o'clot^k  in  the 
rtcrnuon.     A  largo  luiniber  of  friends 
lid  acquaintances  lnul  assembled  to  eee 
le   ufT,  among   them   many  G.  A.  R. 
^niradtSj  tncliitling  GeiU'ral  Sniper  and 
aptain  Auer;  the  latter  a  companion 
I   Lihby  Prison  during  the  late  war. 
xhomns  Babcock,  who  bad  been  acting 
afl     an     assistant    to     my     advance    agents,    accom- 
panied   mc    as  far   as  Geddcs,    and  arranged    to   co- 
o|«(rate  with  my  brother  and  Mr.  Farriiigton  in  ))rep- 
amtion  for  my  lecture.     In  passing  through  this  little 
suburb  of  Geddcs,  whose  name  by  the  way,  keeps  in 
memory  one  of   the    prominent   men   of   Onondaga 
County,   my  atlcnlion  was  drawn  to  a  fine  building 
stiinding  on  a  hill,  overlooking  Syracuse.     I  learned 
that  it  wiis  the  Xcw  York  A.'iylum  for  Imbeciles  and 
that  tlie  sile,  a  niagiiiliccnt  sweep  of  upland,  nieasur- 
8  (1G&) 
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ing  fifty-five  acres,  was  donated  by  the  city.  I  waa 
stopped  just  westof  hereby  a  thunder  shower  and  took 
refuge  under  a  tree.  PuuZ  and  I  had  waited  for  storms 
to  pass  over  before,  and  made  excellent  rainy-day 
friends.  We  rather  enjoyed  resting  under  some 
shelter  until  the  dust  wan  well  laid  and  the  air  freshened. 
On  our  arrival  at  Camillus,  myself  and  horse  were  liter- 
ally covered  with  mud,  the  result  of  i*«M/'sfrig:ht  on  the 
approach  of  a  train  at  a  point  where  it  w;is  irii))0SBibIe 
to  leave  the  turnpike.  We  were  trotting  along  quietly 
and  had  just  turned  a  bend  in  the  road  when  the  quick 
ear  of  the  horse  caught  the  distant  rumbling  of 
wheels.  In  an  instant  he  waa  on  the  alert,  and  when 
the  swift  express  came  round  the  curve,  made  a  sudden 
spring  to  the  right,  leaped  a  rail-fence,  and  landpfl  in 
a  bog  where  the  mud  was  two  or  three  feet  deep.  I 
managed  to  keep  the  saddle,  but  could  not  avoid  the 
mire  in  which  we  had  haplessly  fallen. 

(Smmt^snicntii  dajt. 

JorAm  Woiue, 
Jordan,  Nrw  York, 

Jv,ne  Foartli. 

By  an  hour's  close  application  to  my  I>espattered 
garments,  after  reaching  the  Camillus  House,  I  found 
that  I  was  ready  to  "  turn  in  "  for  the  night.  Started 
forward  in  the  morning,  the  ride  on  this  [wrfeot  June 
day  proving  false  the  old  saying  that  "Jordan  is  a 
hard  road  to  travel,"  This  village  was  reached  al>out 
Doon  and  I  waa  quite  pre[)ared  for  the  generous  meal 
which  was  placed  before  me. 

When  the  gnawings  of  hunger  had  been  appeased  I 
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gave  myself  up  to  the  agreeable  quiet  of  Sunday 
afternoon. 

There  was  ample  encouragement  for  each  a  course 
in  this  cosy  little  retreatat  the  head  of  LakeSkaneatelee, 
for  there  was  not  a  sound  from  store  or  mill  while  the 
people  were  taking  their  Sabbath  rest. 

This  brief  halt  in  the  march  forward  was  very 
agreeable,  for  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  try  my 
own  powers  of  locomotion,  so  little  used  since  leaving 
Boston.  It  was  a  real  luxury  to  stroll  about  the  quiet 
lanes,  and  scan  the  outlying  fields  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  modest  pedestrian.  In  the  course  of  my  rambles 
I  came  across  some  photographers  from  Auburn  who 
had  been  taking  views  of  the  scenery  about  here. 
Some  of  their  pictures  were  excellent. 

JKoinit^itglitl)  IDaQ. 

Moniauma  Sold, 
Uontbzdua'  Nrw  Yobx, 

June  Fi/lh. 

The  Auburn  photographers  whom  I  saw  yesterday 
met  me  as  I  was  riding  out  of  Jordan,  and  proposed 
phot<^raphing  myself  and  Paul.  Some  time  waa 
pnssed  and  several  ruses  resorted  to  in  attempting  to 
quiet  the  restless  animal,  but  he  skilfully  avoided  the 


At  last  some  men  who  happened  to  be  near  offered 
their  assistance,  and  attempted  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  horse  from  a  distance,  by  jumping  up  and 
down  in  a  neighboring  field.  Paul  threw  his  head  for- 
ward, quietly  and  curiously  watching  their  nian<euvres. 
He  was  evidently  amused,  but  there  was  no  spirit  to 
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the  picture.     Unfortunately  the  "  spirited  "  'part  of  the 
scene  was  out  of  range. 

This  delay  for  vanity's  sake  preveDted  us  from 
getting  farther  than  Weedsport  by  noon,  where  a 
brief  halt  was  made  for  dinner.  I  was  met  here  by 
W.  H.  Ransom  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Howard 
House  of  Port  Byron,  who  came  over  to  Weedsport 
and  escorted  me  to  their  village,  where  I  had  tea  and 
was  very  courteously  entertained  for  a  few  hours.  On 
leaving  Port  Byron,  these  gentlemen  rode  forward 
with  me  towards  Montezuma  Swamp,  which  lies 
between  the  two  towns.  Here  we  parted  company) 
there  being  no  reason  why  they  should  "  run  the 
gauntlet"  with  me.  I  had  heard  wonderful  tales  of  the 
dreaded  monsters  of  this  swamp,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  very  worst  mosquitoes  on  record,  not  excepting 
their  famous  kinsmen  of  the  Hackensack  Flats,  Xew 
Jersey. 

Unable  to  bear  patiently  the  torture  of  my  assail- 
ants who  were  swarming  around  me  by  thousands,  I 
put  spurs  to  Paul,  and  went  through  at  a  gallop;  but 
notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  put  the  enemy  to  rout, 
superior  numbers  gave  them  the  advantage  and  their 
victim  came  out  covered  with  scars. 

When  Montezuma  was  reached  we  were  glad  to  rest, 
for  our  late  adventure  had  quite  exhausted  both  horse 
and  rider. 

(fftomtg-iiintl)  Slop. 

Ntteark  Hotat, 
Nrware,  Nbw  Yoek, 

Junt  Sixth. 

The  journey  along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central 
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from  Montezuma  to  Newark,  was  an  exciting  one  to 
me  and  Paid.  I  had  long  since  learned  that  whenever 
the  route  brought  us  in  close  proximity  with  the  rail- 
road, the  quiet  pursuit  of  our  way  was  often  varied 
by  exciting  moments,  owing  to  I'aul's  suspicion  of  the 
"iron  horse."  The  climax  of  tiiese  .i^scapades  was 
reached  this  morning,  wlien  Paul,  becoming  frightened 
by  an  approaching  train  reiieated  tiie  experience  of  tliree 
days  ago  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  about  two  miles 
from  Newark,  and  completely  covering  himself  and 
rider  with  mud.  When  I  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  realize  the  situation,  my  thoughts  were  not  as 
amiable,  I  fear,  as  those  of  Bnnyan'a  good  Christian, 
tried  in  like  manner.  The  "slough  of  despond"  was 
so  very  literal  in  this  case. 

I  had  made  every  effort  to  control  the  excited 
animal,  but  found  the  attempt  useless ;  and  I  verily 
believe  if  he  were  between  the  infernal  regions  and  a 
coming  train,  he  would  choose  the  former  at  a  bound. 
It  was  rather  trying  to  ap|)ear  before  people  of  the 
town  in  such  a  lamentable  condition,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  discomforts  arising  from  damp  clothing;  but 
there  was  no  alternative,  so  I  followed  my  course; 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  circumstances. 


i!l)idTetl)  IDaQ. 


Fairpori  Hotiie, 

Faiepobt,  New  York, 

June  Seventh. 


Resumed  march  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
the  weather  was  so  oppressively  warm  and  sultry,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  wait  over  from  noon  until  six  o'clock. 
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Riding  in  the  cool  of  the  day  was. much  more  agree- 
able, yet,  notwitiitj landing  the  physical  comfort,  I 
must  confess  that  the  Ignely  ami  unknowD  road  gave 
rather  a  gloomy  forecast  to  my  thoughts.  Beside 
this,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary 
directions,  and  losl  the  chief  charm  of  the  journey — 
8  view  of  the  beautiful  country  through  which  I  was 
passing. 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  do  any  travelling 
after  sundown  unless  the  heat  made  it  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  this  instance  I  felt  justified  in  chang- 
ing the  original  plan.  Moving  along  through  the 
unfamiliar  scenes,  I  missed  the  pleasant  coloring  of 
woods  and  fields  under  the  broad  light  of  day,  the 
noisy  hn in  thesunshlne  calls  forth,  and  the  sound  of 
the  binis,  always  the  sweetest  music  to  me.  Insteud 
of  these  there  was  the  mystical  silence  of  night, 
broken  only  by  the  clatter  of  Paul's  hoofs  over  the 
dusty  roail.  Four  hours'  steady  travel  brought  us  in 
sight  of  the  straggling  lights  of  the  little  post-village 
of  Fairport,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  Found 
several  Roclie»tter  papers  awaiting  me  here,  which  con- 
tained pleasant  reference  to  my  proj>osed  lecture  at 
Corinthian  Hall. 
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ICIPATING  rain   during   the  fore- 
non    and    fcuriiig    lliat    my    journey 
light   1)6   interrujited  in  consequence, 
started  at  an  early  hour  on  the  tnorn- 
ig  of  Jiitie  eigiith  from  Fiiirjiort,  and 
iding    at    a    hri»ik    jiace     mme    into 
tochester  at  eleven  o'clock, 
Jtist  t>efore  reaching  the  city,  a  lialt 
was  made  at  a  little  hamlet,  two  or  three 
miles  out,  for  the   purpose  of  treating   PauCs  back. 
Heretofore    the    necessity    of     meeting     my    lecture 
appointments    along    the    route    had    given     me   no 
opportunity   to    attend     to    the    painful    bruise,   al- 
though   1    had    l)ec>n    studying    the   various  modes 
of    treatment   recommended    hy  veterinary   sui^eona 
fnim    the    time    I    left     Boston    until    now.      The 
pet^nliar  niiture  of  my  journey  gave  me  an  excellent 
opjH>rtunity  ti>  follow  this  especial  course,  and  I  felt 
coiilidi'nt  of  my  ahility  to  do  all  that  was  {K>ssible  for 
my  faithful  horse,  yet  at  every  stopping-place  some 
kindly  dispi)sed  admirer  of  the  horse  had  some  favor- 
iti^  pri!i(rriptioti   which    he  had  found  a  never-failing 
cure  for  the  particular  affliction  that  daily  confronted 
me.     The  enterprising  little  hamlet  in  question  had 
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its  famed  savant,  who  thought  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  of  me  to  proceed  farther  without  hia 
advice — and  a  bottle  of  his  "Seven-Seale<I  Wonder." 

Anxious  to  make  Rocliestcr  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  I  had  uo  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
great  elixir,  so,  noting  the  price  on  the  face  of  the 
bottle,  I  handed  this  modest  disciple  of  j^'iculapiua 
the  amount  due,  although  he  generously  protested,  and 
congratulating  myself  upon  being  the  mast  higlily 
favored  traveller  between  Boston  and  San  Francisco, 
rode  away. 

On  a  hill  just  beyond  the  village  and  well  out  of 
sight,  I  came  u])on  an  old  barn  standing  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  on  whose  front  I  noticed  a  huge  door  with  a 
knothole  in  the  centre.  Now  was  my  opportnnily  for 
UDsealing  the  "Wonder,"  In  an  instant  1  brought 
Paid  to  a  standstill  and  rising  in  the  saddle,  tried  my 
luck.  The"  Wonder"  fell  short  of  the  mark,  but  it  met 
a  resistance  from  the  old  door  which  effectually  tested 
its  powers,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  placed  the  good 
doctor  high  up  in  his  pntfession.  This  momentary 
diversion  over,  I  again  resumed  the  march,  vowing 
that  this  would  be  my  last  exjieriment  with  "sealed 
wonders"  and  that  hereafter  I  would  confine  my 
treatment  to  bathing  Pants  back  with  warm  water 
and  castile  soap,  whose  virtue  I  had  learuetl  iu  the 
cavalry  service  during  the  war. 

Found  that  the  Rochester  jrapera  had  been  diacus,s- 
ing  my  military  record  before  my  arrival,  and  that 
the  Express  ami  Sunday  Morn'mg  Times  batl  upheld 
my  cause  against  the  Union,  which  had  ventured  some 
falsehoods  on  the  ground  that  my  "youthful  ap]>ear- 
snce  "  belied  ray  experience  as  a  soldier.     With  this 
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pleasant  criticiam  cariio  anotlier  greeting  from  tlie  city 
press.  It  had  been  announced  tliat  I  would  probably 
arrive  at  tlie  Osbnrn  House  at  four  in  the  aflernooD, 
hent-e  it  was  not  strange  that  my  snddeii  appearance  at 
an  earlier  hour  caused  some  sur|)rise  and  led  to  the 
impression  that  I  bad  come  forward  by  rail,  and  that 
my  horseback  journey  was  possibly  not  an  entirely 
genuine  atfair.  I  may  add  that  it  had  not  occurred  to 
nie  that  my  trip  across  country  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portaDce  to  warrant  any  criticism  ii[K)n  my  methods 
BO  long  as  I  met  my  lecture  appointments  promptly. 
The  sharp  comment  had  no  more  serious  result  than 
that  of  increasing  the  lecture  receipts  in  the  cities 
which  followed. 

My  tenth  lecture  was  delivered  in  Corinthian  Hall, 
at  the  usual  hour  in  the  evening,  the  introduclion 
being  made  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Reynolds. 

Next  day,  June  ninth,  gave  nie  an  o|i]X)rtunity  to 
look  up  the  familiar  places  and  to  note  the  changes 
that  had  occurred  since  my  last  visit  to  the  city. 
The  cleanliness  and  Iwauty  of  the  streets,  now  in  their 
summer  glory  of  tree  and  flower,  made  such  a  tour  of 
insjiecliou  anything  but  unpleasant. 

East  avenue,  where  the  "  flour  and  coal  kings  "  are 
at  home,  is  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  see  individ- 
ual taste  carried  out  in  architecture  and  horticulture. 
Down  town,  where  the  "  kings"  are  at  work,  there  is 
a  brisk  activity  which  pervades  everything,  like  an 
unending  acconi])animent  tu  the  Falls,  whose  sounds 
always  mingle  with  those  of  the  busy  life  aniund 
them.  Perhajis  it  was  tliis  continual  encournj^enient 
from  the  river,  offered  lo  her  early  pioneers,  that  lius 
given  Bociiester  such  a  notable  career  and  made  her 
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the  metropolis  of  the  Genesee  Valley :  for  with  that 
first  mill-wheel  set  into  the  stream  by  old  "  Indian 
Allen,"  the  faithful  waters  have  kept  up  a  continual 
flow  of  good  fortune. 

Her  characteristic  enterprise,  milling,  begun  hy 
this  same  Allen,  has  been  an  unfailing  source  of 
wealth  ;  the  golden  grain  with  almost  magic  trans- 
formation filling  the  coffers  of  her  merchants  and 
giving  her  tlie  security  that  a  heiiltliy  financial  condi- 
tion brings.  Besides  this,  she  owes  much  to  that 
liberal-minded  gentleman,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter, who  came  with  his  family  from  Maryland 
when  the  settlement  was  in  its  infancy,  and  made  liis 
home  in  "  the  pleasant  valley."  It  is  amusing  to 
fancy  the  unique  procession,  headed  by  the  Colonel 
and  his  sons  on  horseback,  that  started  out  towards 
"the  wild  west"  in  the  summer  of  1802.  There 
were  carriages  for  the  ladies  and  servants,  and  wagons 
for  provisions  and  household  goods,  stretchetl  out  in 
formidable  array  :  for  railroads  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion then. 

We  hear  that  the  travellers  met  with  cordial  hospi- 
tality at  the  villages  and  towns  along  their  route,  and 
tliat  their  arrival  created  quite  a  sensation.  In  fact  it 
was  an  historical  event.  Two  friends  of  the  Roches- 
ters,  William  Fitzhugh  and  Charles  Carroll,  cast  in 
their  fortunes  with  them,  and  in  1802  bought  t<^tber 
the  three  luindretl  acres  at  the  Up|)er  Palls,  which 
were  laid  out  for  a  settlement  ten  years  later.  In 
those  times  the  prestige  of  a  name  went  far  towards 
establishing  a  reputation,  and  the  one  chosen  by  tiie 
{leople  of  the  settlement  was  afterward  proudly  placed 
uiton  tlie  municipal    banaer.     Suou  after  the  advent 
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of  Colonel  Rochester  and  his  friends,  the  scheme  for 
making  a  water  communication  Itetween  the  Lakes 
and  the  Sea  began  to  be  eagerly  discussed,  and  tliere 
were  not  a  few  energetic  representatives  from  "  Roches- 
terville"  who  lent  their  efforts  towards  the  carrying  out 
of  the  plan.  When  the  canal  was  completed  there 
wax  tlie  wildest  enthusiasm  in  Rochester,  which  would 
perhaps  have  a  greater  benefit  than  any  other  place 
along  the  ronte:  for  with  her  big  grain  and  coal  inter- 
ests, her  future  prosperity  seemed  assured. 

The  natural  conrse  of  events  followed.  Improve- 
ment and  embellishment  began  on  all  sides.  New 
buildings  and  enter|>rises  started  up  on  solid  foun- 
dations, and  provision  was  made  for  those  who 
might  "drop  out  of  the  ranks,"  in  the  selection  of 
beautiful  Mount  Hope,  one  of  the  loveliest  cemeteries 
in  point  of  natural  charm  in  this  country.  It  lies  on 
a  wooded  slope  between  the  lake  and  the  city,  and  ils 
pathways,  shadowed  by  the  great  trees  from  the  "  forest 
.primeval,"  are  tJie  playgrounds  for  the  wild  little 
creatures  who  make  their  homes  there  unmolested. 

Back  again  into  the  town  where  ti|e  sound  of  the 
Falls  is  heard,  aud  one  tiiinks  of  tlie  wld  toucli  a  simple 
character  has  addeil  to  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and 
whose  name,  to  n  stranger,  is  so  oflen  associated  with 
that  of  Rochester.  This  quaint  figure  is  none  other 
than  "Sam  Patch,  thejumi>er,"  who  met  his  fate  by 
leaping  into  the  Genesee  atthe"FaIls," and  who  lefl  as 
a  legacy  the  warning  maxim,  "  Be  careful,  or,  like 
Sam  Patch,  you  may  jump  once  too  oflen."  History 
has  chronicled  Sam's  last  speech,  delivered  from  the 
platform,  Just  before  his  fatal  leap ;  which,  as  a  sample 
of  rustic  oratory,  is  amusing. 
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He  said ;  "  Napoleon  was  a  great  mail  aiul  a  great 
general.  He  conquered  armies,  aud  lie  conquered 
nations,  but  /te  couldn't  jump  the  Genesee  FaJh. 
Wellington  wasa  great  man  and  a  great  soldier.  He 
conquered  armit-s,  and  lie  conquered  nations,  and  he 
conquered  Xa|K)leon,  but  he  couldn't  jump  the  Gene- 
see FaUs,  That  was  left  for  me  to  do,  aud  I  can  do 
il,  aud  will." 

Roclicster,  tlic  capital  of  Monroe  County,  New 
York,  was  first  settled  in  1810,  and  incoqiorated  as  a 
city  in  18;J4.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Goncsoe  River,  seven  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  two 
hundn^l  and  lif^y  miles  from  Albany  and  sixty-nine 
from  Buffalo  by  railway.  An  aqueduct  of  stone  car- 
ries tlie  Erie  Canal  across  the  river,  the  cost  of  wliicii 
amounted  to  over  lialf  a  million  dollars.  The  city  is 
well  laid  out  with  wide  and  handsome  streets,  lined 
with  shade  trees. 

Within  the  city  limits  the  Genesee  undergoes  a 
audden  dest-cnt  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet, 
falling  in  three  se]>ardte  ciitaracts  within  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  roar  of  those  falls  is  heard  contin- 
ually all  over  the  city,  but  no  one  is  inconvenienced  by 
it  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  cataracts  are  believed 
to  have  forme.1,  at  one  time,  a  single  fall,  hnt  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness  of  the  rocks  have  caused 
an  unequal  retrograde  movement  of  the  falls,  until 
they  have  assumctl  their  present  [losilion.  At  the 
Upper  Falls,  the  river  is  precipitat«l  (lerpendicularly 
ninety-six  feet.  It  then  flows  between  nearly  per|>en- 
dicular  (valls  of  rock,  for  aliont  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
tlieMiddleFnllStWhore  it  has  another  descent  of  twenty- 
five  feet.     One   hundred   rods  below,  at  the   Lower 
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Falls,  it  agftin  descends  eighty-four  feet,  which  brings 
the  stream  U>  the  Jevel  of  Lake  Ontario,  into  which 
it  enters. 

The  immense  water-power  thus  afforded  in  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  the  finest  wheat-growing  regions  in  the 
world,  with  tlie  facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by 
the  Erie  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  and  (he  several  rail- 
ways, have  given  a  vast  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of 
Rochester  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  cities  in  the  East. 
At  the  period  of  my  visit,  there  were  eighteen  flour 
mills  in  oi>eration,  grinding  annually  2,500,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  im- 
mense— ready-made  clothing  being  the  most  extensive, 
and  IxHits  and  shoes  ranking  next.  Other  leading 
manufactures  are  those  of  iron  bridges,  India-rubl)cr 
goods,  carriages,  furniture,  optical  instruments,  steam 
engines,  glassware  and  agricultural  machinery.  Of 
flourishing  industries  may  be  mentioned  breweries, 
tobacco  fectories,  blast  furnaces  and  fruit  canning. 

The  lai^est  nurseries  in  America  are  found  here. 
Thousands  of  aci-es  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and 
millions  of  these  trees  are  annually  shipped  to  other 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Over  $2,000,000  is  the 
annual  pnxluct  of  these  prolific  nurseries. 

The  city  is  fast  Incoming  a  great  distributing  centre 
for  coal,  which  is  conveyed  in  vessels  to  all  points  nu 
the  Great  Lakes.  Rochester,  being  the  business  centre 
of  the  fertile  Genesee  Valley,  shows  a  steady  growth 
in  business  and  wealth.  It  has  a  magnificent  system 
of  water-works,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $-'},2.'>0,000, 
the  water  being  supplied  from  two  sources — one  from 
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the  river,  which  is  used  for  extinguishing  fires  and 
running  light  machinery;  the  other  from  Hemlock 
Lake,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  four  hundred  feet  above  it  This  water  is  sent 
through  sixty  miles  of  mains,  the  pressure  being  such 
us  to  throw  from  the  hydrants  a  stream  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  perpen<1icularly.  No  city  is  more 
perfectly  protected  from  fire. 

At  the  corner  of  Main  and  State  streets  are  the 
Powers'  Buildings,  a  peculiar  block  of  stores,  built  of 
stone,  glass  and  iron,  seven  stories  higli.  In  the 
upper  halls  is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  A  tower 
surmounts  the  building,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  Its  surroundings  is  obtained.  "  The  Arcade  " 
is  roofed  with  glass  and  numerous  fine  stores  line  its 
sides.  Opposite  stands  the  County  Court  House,  a 
handsome  building  of  gray  limestone,  with  a  tower 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  hand- 
somest building  in  the  city  is,  I  think,  the  Rochester 
Savings  Bank,  corner  of  Main  and  Fitzhngh  streets. 
The  Fii^t  Baptist,  the  First  Presbyterian  and  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  are  the  finest  church 
edifices. 

There  are  twelve  spacious  parks  here,  and  four 
elegant  bridges  cross  the  Genesee.  The  Rochester 
University,  founded  by  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
1850,  is  located  on  a  tract  of  twelve  acres,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  city.  It  has  a  valuable  library  and 
mineralogical  cabinet.  The  State  Reform  School  or 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  vicious  boys  is  an  im- 
posing edifice, containing  usually  alwut  four  hundred  in- 
mates.    Mount  Hope,  the  site  of  the  cemetery — before 
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referred  to — is  a  beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the 
city. 

At  tlie  time  of  my  visit,  Rochester  supported  tliirty- 
four  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  wliicli  six  were 
dailies.     The  population  was  about  90,000. 

It  seems  that  Fortune  lias  favored  tlie  "  Flour 
City,"  or  at  least  that  wise  heads  and  generous  hearts 
have  planned  for  her  greatest  good.  It  is  proper  to 
look  back  into  the  I>eginning3  for  the  keynote  to  suc- 
cess in  our  American  towns,  and  in  this  case,  we 
donhtless  find  it  in  the  unselfish  forethought  of  the 
first  men  added  to  its  wonderful  natural  resources. 

A  simple  little  incident,  told  of  Colonel  Rochester, 
illustr.ites  the  principle,  whose  beuefit  others  are  reap- 
ing. Ho  was  working  in  his  garden  one  day,  setting 
out  fruit  trees,  when  a  neighbor  came  along  and 
stopped  to  chat.  The  Colonel  said  :  "  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  eat  any  fruit  from  the  trees  I  am  plant- 
ing, but  as  I  eat  from  trees  somebody  planted  for  me, 
I  must  set  out  ti'ees  for  those  who  will  come  after 
me."  It  was  this  provision  for  those  who  were  to 
"come  after"  that  has  done  much  towards  making 
Rochester  what  she  is  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BOCHESTEB  TO  BUFFALO. 

iHl'tlt-liftl)  Ban. 

Sprague  Hoiue, 

CuuRCHViLLK,  New  Yobk, 

June  12,  1376. 

FOUND  as   I    moimteil  Paul  at   nine 
o'clock  ill  front  of  the  O^bnrn  House 
that  on  tliis  twelfth  of  June,  1«76,  my 
day's  ride  would   be  a  trying  one  on 
account  of  the  heat,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  change  the  weather  and   im- 
practicable to  change  my   plans,  so  I 
accepted    the    inevit;il>le.      Aa    usual 
throuffh  Central  New  York  a  number 
of  Grand   Army  friends  and   others  had   assembled 
to  see  mo  off,  and  to  wish  me  a  safe  Journey  to  the 
"Golden  Gate."     This  cordiality,  shown  me  all  along 
the  rente,  look  away  the  sense  of  strangeness  natural 
to   one   travelling  through  comparatively  unfamiliar 
place.1,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  Iiospifality  of  our 
American  people.     The  plea.sant  go^xl -byes  over,  Pau^ 
and  I  started  away  in  the  direction  of  Cliili,  which  we 
reachiKl  about  noon.     Hert!  I  had  dinner  and  jrassed 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  resorting  again  to  the  even- 
(178) 
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iDg  hoQTE)  for  reeumiDg  my  joiiniey;  and  I  may  add 
that  in  this  instance  I  found  "something  in  a  name," 
for  Chili  was  an  admirable  place  to  keep  cool  in. 

At  eix  o'clock  I  started  on  towards  Churchville, 
coming  in  sight  of  its  church  spires  a  little  after  sun- 
set, and  lessening  the  distance  to  Sau  Francisco  by 
some  fifteen  miles. 

Notwithstanding  the  stop  over  at  Cliili,  I  was  glad 
when  we  came  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  must 
confess  that  as  I  rode  into  the  village  the  sight  of  the 
Sprague  House  gratified  me  more  than  the  view  of  the 
picturesque  town  as  I  saw  it  outlined  against  the  even- 
ing sky. 

Byron  Centre  Hotel, 

Bybon  Cbstbb,  New  Yokk, 

June  l^irieentA. 

Soon  after  breakfast  in  Churchville,  I  threw  myself 
into  the  saddle  and  started  for  Bergen  Corners,  reach- 
ing it  by  eleven  o'clock.  This  distance  of  two  miles 
was  covered  very  leburely,  for  there  was  no  pressing 
engagement  to  fill,  and  I  could  "gang  my  own  gait." 
When  there  was  anything  to  attract  the  eye — a  sightly 
field  of  grain,  or  change  of  scene,  I  usually  stopped 
to  notice  it  and  add  one  more  impression  to  the  pano- 
rama which  my  overland  journey  continually  spread 
before  me.  At  the  "Corners"  I  spent  a  few  hours 
quietly,  if  I  except  the  eligiit  interruptions  of  the 
landlord  of  the  Hooper  House  and  his  family.  These 
interruptions  for  curiosity's  sake  were  easily  par- 
doned by  me,  for  anything  a  little  humorous  and 
characteristic  is  always  acceptable  to  one  bent  on  see- 
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ing  life  in  all  its  phases;  and  besides,  the  softening 
influence  of  home-made  bread  and  other  country 
luxuries,  which  were  furnished  me  here,  tended  to 
make  me  look  charitably  upon  everything. 

In  the  afternoon  I  left  for  Byron  Centre,  reaching 
it  at  six  o'clock  and  making  eleven  miles  for  the  day. 
While  at  supper  there,  the  guests  of  the  Byron  Centre 
House  were  greatly  amused  by  twp  itinerant  photog- 
raphers who,  after  their  day's  work  was  done,  made  a 
practice  of  entertaining  the  public  with  fife  and  drum. 
Through  this  cunning  advertising  scheme  it  was  -my 
good  fortune  to  see  one  of  the  most  interesting  crowds 
that  rustic  America  could  bring  together.  These 
enterprising  "  artist  musicians  "  seemed  to  possess  the 
magic  powers  of  Orpheus,  for  the  villagers  attracted 
by  their  strains  came  flocking  from  every  direction 
and  unconsciously  made  up  a  group  which  would 
have  been  irresistible  to  a  painter,  and  which  was 
certainly  interesting  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The 
sight  was  an  entirely  novel  one  to  me,  for  althongh 
I  am  a  New  Yorker,  and  have  seen  roving  concerns 
of  almost  every  description,  this  particular  species 
had  never  come  to  my  notice.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Charles  Leonard,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
here,  I  was  introduced  to  several  Byron  Centre  gentle- 
men, among  them  Rev,  Edwin  Alien,  who  called  just 
before  my  departure.  Mr.  Allen  was  most  cordial, 
■  and  gave  me  a  very  clever  idea  of  the  place,  and  the 
country  adjacent. 
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St.  Jama  BoUl, 

Batavia,  Nbw  Yobk, 

June  FourleenlA, 

A  delightfal  shower  of  the  previous  evening  cooled 
the  air,  and  made  my  journey  to  Batavia  exceedingly 
pleasant.  During  the  day  I  passed  some  of  the  finest 
clover  and  wheat  fields  that  1  had  seen  since  leaving 
Rochester.  The  rain  may  have  brightened  their  color 
and  made  them  look  their  best,  but  regardless  of  this, 
it  is  evident  that  the  soil  tbrou<;h  this  section  of  New 
York  is  under  a  veiy  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
signs  of  thrift  are  noticeable  on  every  hand.  I  found, 
as  is  generally  the  case  upon  approaching  a  town,  the 
farms  more  tastefully  laid  out,  with  their  wide 
stretches  of  wheat,  and  their  pretty  conventional 
"  kitchen  gardens," 

AHier  these  outslcirting  homes  I  came  upon  the 
more  dignified  buildings  of  Batavia  proper,  where 
push  and  enterprise  have  made  some  striking  advances. 
It  is  quite  a  business  town,  having  its  share  of 
manufactories,  banks  and  newspapers,  and,  with  its 
population  of  something  over  four  thousand,  possess- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  larger  place.  It  is  thirty-two 
miles  west  of  Rochester  and  thirty-seven  east  of 
fiuffiilo.  The  State  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  situated 
here. 

In  the  evening  I  lectnred  at  Ellicott  Hall,  and  was 
introduced  by  lawyer  S.  S.  Crosby,  a  comrade  of  the 
Grand  Army,  who,  during  the  late  war,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Fiflb  Michigan  Cavalry.     Among  those  who 
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called  upon  me  at  the  St.  James  before  the  lecture 
was  Samuel  A.  Lester,  a  fellow-BoWier  of  the  Harris 
Light  Cavalry,  with  whom  I  talked  over  many  of 
our  experiences  in  Company  "  E  "  of  the  "  Old  Regi- 
ment." Nothing  has  been  so  gratifying  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  journey,  clianges  of  scene,  or  new  faces, 
as  these  meetings  with  old  comrades,  and  the  talks  of 
camp  and  field.  Separating  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  the  trying  experiences  we  had  equally  shared 
had  drawn  us  strangely  together,  it  was  natural  that  a 
glimpse  of  those  we  had  known  uader  such  oircum- 
.  stances  should  be  a  delight  after  so  many  years.  It  gave 
a  different  phase  to  my  journey,  too,  and  made  it  not 
only  a  series  of  new  and  pleasant  changes,  but  an 
extended  visit  which  might  delight  any  traveller. 

Oronroadt, 

Nbab  Cbofi's  Station,  New  Yorx, 

Jvmi  Fiftetntk. 

I  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  leave  Batavia  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  as  most  of  the  six 
miles  between  the  two  places  lay  through  %  swampy 
region,  I  had  a  running  £ght  with  the  moequitoes, 
which  encouraged  me  to  make  good  time,  so  that  I 
reached  "Croft's"  in  an  hour.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
Babcock  awaiting  me  with  accommodation  provided 
at  a  quiet  little  retreat  situated  at  the  Crossroads, 
which  was  hotel,  grocery  and  farm-house  in  one. 
This  odd  grocery-tavern  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
station ;  just  far  enough  away  to  have  peculiarities  of 
its  own.    While  its  proprietor  was  throwing  down 
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hay  for  Paid  from  his  barn  loft,  he  in  some  way  lost 
his  footing  and  fell  through,  but  no  serious  danjage 
was  dooe. 

This  little  incident  simply  added  an  estnt  attraction 
to  the  "  horse  that  was  going  to  California."  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  I  went  to  tlie  hotel  sitting-room 
to  make  some  observations  and  to  post  my  journal. 
While  quietly  occupied  in  this  way  I  noticed  the 
arrival  of  several  of  the  men  and  boys  of  the  place, 
who  came  in,  seated  themselves  on  the  wooden 
benches  that  were  placed  around  the  sides  of  the 
room,  and  began  unceremoniously  to  "  look  me  over." 
Phoebe,  the  proprietor's  daughter,  and  the  ruling 
spirit  at  the  "Corners,"  a  bright  little  maid,  who  filled 
the  offices  of  cook,  waitress,  chambermaid  and  clerk, 
assumed  one  of  her  various  roles  and  was  standing 
behind  the  counter.  Soon,  one  of  iier  rustic  knights 
sauntered  up  to  her,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  called  out, 
"  Fheeb,  gimme  a  match  ! "  Whereupon,  her  father, 
who  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the  room,  country 
fashion,  with  trousers  over  his  boot-tops,  and  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  stepped  forward  and  said  with  admirable 
dignity,  "Phebe,  sir!"  adding,  as  the  nonplused 
offender  made  some  bashful  apology,  "  You's  brought 
up  well  nufF,  Jack,  but  you've  forgot  some  on't." 

This  was  an  unexpected  turn  of  affuirs  which  I 
scarcely  expected  to  witness  at  "Croft's,"  but  it  at  least 
gave  evidence  of  a  certain  sense  of  refinement  which 
we  Americana  would  hardly  be  credited  with  outside 
our  cultivated  circles. 
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ffil)irtB-nintl)  JUtag. 

OrUlmdfn  ffaine, 

Cbittbhdbh,  New  Yobk, 

June  BiMeenth, 

Started  from  "  Croft's  "  at  ten  o'clock,  sto()ping  nt  the 
little  poat  village  of  Corfu  for  dinner,  where  I  was 
introduced  to  several  people  who  had  come  together 
to  greet  me  upon  my  arrival.  Among  them  were  Dr. 
Fuller,  Dr.  John  McPherson  and  S.  E.  Dutton. 
Dinner  over,  I  rested  until  five  o'clock,  re«uming  my 
journey  at  that  hour  aud  reaching  Crittendeu  at  six. 
As  I  rode  up  to  the  hotel  at  this  place  I  found  that  a 
number  of  villagers  had  gathered  to  give  me  welcome, 
and  to  learu  something  of  my  journey  and  its  objects. 
I  talked  to  them  for  some  time  and  then  followed  a 
strong  ioclination  to  walk  into  the  country.  There 
were  no  unusual  attractions  about  this  little  village  of 
a  hundred  souls  excepting  the  cordiality  of  its  people 
and  the  natural  attraction  that  there  always  is  about  a 
small  community  in  the  midst  of  thriving  acres.  To 
one  who  has  been  "a  country  boy"  himself,  these 
things  never  lose  their  charm,  and  he  will  give  them 
the  preference,  I  think,  to  the  finest  sights  in  town. 

They  recall  a  certain  old  home  somewhere,  long 
since  abandoned  for  the  charms  of  Vanity  Ftur,  or  a 
quaint  little  "school  house"  where  he  first  b^n  to 
think  about  the  great  world  beyond. 
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idrfirti)  IDoa. 

Ameriain  Soute, 
Lamcasteb,    New   York, 
Jwtt  StvatUtnth  aiid  EighUcnth. 

My  ride  from  Critteoden  to  this  place,  a  distance  of 
ten  milee,  was  made  in  easy  time  owing  to  tlie  oppres- 
sively warm  weather ;  for  my  only  aim  was  to  reach 
my  destination  in  season  to  meet  my  lecture  appoint- 
ment. Found  the  &rmers  along  the  ronte  etill  work- 
ing oat  their  tases  on  the  public  roads,  which  were 
greatly  in  need  of  attention.  Speaking  to  them  as  I 
passed  along  I  found  that  they  looked  rather  curiously 
at  the  strange  horse  and  rider,  doubtless  wondering 
whence  we  came  and  whither  we  were  bound. 

Addressed  my  Lancastrian  audience  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  evening,  Captain  G.  S. 
Remington  introducing. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  had  found,  upon  going  to  the 
stable,  that  Paul  was  badly  cut,  and  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  how  and  by  whom  the  injury  waa 
done ;  but  it  was  generally  conjectured  that  he  had  had 
a  battle  with  a  horse  belonging  to  the  landlord,  during 
the  night.  This  horse,  which  was  a  large  and  powerful 
stallion,  had  recently  been  shod,  so  that  in  the  matter 
of  equipment  he  had  a  decided  advantage  over  "  Paul 
Pfvere"  who  was  possibly  not  averse  to  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  day  following  my  arrival  at  Lancaster  being 
Sunday,  Captain  Remington  called  for  me  in  the 
morning,  and  I  acoompanied  him  to  the  Presbyterian 
Chutoh. 
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Ab  we  passed  along  on  our  way  to  church,  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  this  little  town  od  Cayuga 
Creek,  and  the  added  advantage  of  a  persoDal  account 
of  the  place  from  one  of  its  residents.  Like  all 
towns  adjacent  to  a  large  city,  Lancaster  has  a  certain 
air  of  independence,  and  unmistakable  sigjis  of  con- 
tact with  greater  forces ;  acd  besides  its  pretty  homes, 
some  of  them  the  out-of-town  retreats  of  BiiSalo 
business  men,  it  has  its  share  of  industrial  enterprises. 

Alb^tlicr,  it  is  a  pretty  little  neighbor  of  wliich 
any  city  might  be  proud,  and  which  in  its  peace-loving 
way  is  very  sensible  in  standing  off  at  a  distance  from  . 
its  busier  sister.  A  few  minutes  by  rail  can  take  its 
thousand  and  a  half  inhabitants  "to  town,"  where 
they  find  the  best  that  the  great  stores  provide ;  and  a 
ride  of  a  few  minutes  more  brings  them  out  of  the 
noise  to  their  own  quiet  haven. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  a  more  delightful  and  thor- 
oughly restful  existence  than  that  found  in  suburban 
villages,  where  tlie  influences  of  active  forces  are  felt, 
but  where  they  cannot  disturb  the  even  tranquillity. 
They  seem  to  illustrate  the  "golden  mean"  which 
Horaoe  recommends,  and  I  find  that  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  reach  such  places  and  hard  to  leave  them. 
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hour's   ride   from   Lancaster,  on   the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth,  brought  to 
view   the    motley   array   of   chimneys 
and  towers  that  overtop  the  "  Queen 
City    of   the  Laltea."     While  making 
my  way  towards  them,  and  receiving 
first    impressions,    my    attention    waa 
attracted    by   a   brigade   drill   on   the 
parade  ground,  which   I  iialted  to  wit- 
ness.    This  was  the  fii3t  instance  during  my  journey 
in  which  I  had  encountered  any  considerable  body  of 
military  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Army 
procession  at  Utica,  on  Memorial  Day.     The  march- 
ing and  manceuvres  evinced  close  attention  to  tactics 
and  excellent  discipline,,  and  the  equipment  of  officers 
and  men  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  Empire  State, 
which  has  every  reason  to  be   proud   of    these  her 
citizen -soldiers. 

Drill  over,  I  rode  on  into  Buffalo,  and,  soon  after 
registering  at  the  Tift  House,  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Major  John  M.  Farquhar,  who  introduced  me 
to  my  audience  at  St.  James  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Major  Farquhar  is  a  comrade,  prominent  in  G.  A. 
B.  circles,  and  was  then  commander  of  the  leading 
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poett  of  the  city.  From  him  I  learned  eomethiog  of 
tlie  changes  which  bad  taken  place  since  my  last  visit 
here,  and  which  I  was  desiroim  to  see  as  much  of  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  Bu^Io  has  a  peculiarly 
rich  history,  and,  like  the  old  towns  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  the  romantic  view  which  Indian  life  and  love 
have  given. 

Near  here  the  arrogant  Gries  held  their  councils, 
and  deliberated  upon  the  downfall  of  their  powerful 
neighbors  of  the  Five  Nations ;  who,  in  turn,  ruined 
and  almost  exterminated  them.  The  chronicles  tell 
us  that  the  Iroquois,  coming  by  invitation  to  engage 
in  friendly  contest  on  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
Eries,  soon  discovered  the  real  intent  of  the  wily 
"  Cats,"  who  were  jealous  of  the  renown  of  their  red 
brothers.  Failing  in  the  games  they  had  themselves 
proposed,  and  blind  with  rage,  they  saw  their  tolerant 
guests  depart  with  the  trophies  of  victory.  No  sooner 
were  they  out  of  sight  than  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  a  decision  to  conquer  them  i^reed  upon.  The 
war  bonnets  were  donned,  the  d<^  sacrificed,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  raid  into  the  enemy's 
country ;  but  a  Seneca  woman  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Eries  some  years  before,  apprised 
the  great  chiel^  of  her  nation  of  the  intended  attack. 

In  this  way  the  Eries  were  in  turn  surprised  and 
defeated  in  their  last  game  with  their  rivals.  Only  a 
few  of  their  warriors  were  left  to  bear  the  hateful 
news  to  the  women  and  old  men  who  were  waiting  in 
the  wigwams:  and  these  with  their  allies,  terribly 
punished  as  they  had  been  in  the  euoounter,  were 
driven  by  their  infuriated  enemies  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi.    The  Senecas,  who  proudly  called  themselves 
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the  western  gate-keepera  of  the  "  Long  House,"  fnade 
a  settlement  near  Bufl&lo,  to  which  they  gave  the 
musical  name  of  Te-you-seo-wa,  the  place  of  bass- 
wood,  having  found  there  huts  covered  with  basswood 
l>ark,  the  remnants  of  some  lately  abandoned  village. 
This  settlement  was  not  as  near  the  lake-front  as  the 
city  now  is,  but  was  cautiously  laid  out  farther  back 
from  shore  to  prevent  surprise.  Here  the  young 
braves  found  a  &vorite  hunting-ground,  and  were 
wont  to  conceal  themselves  near  the  salt  springs  that 
bubble  up  from  the  border  of  the  creek,  to  await  the 
buffikloee,  wbich  came  there  in  herds.  There  has 
been  some  dispute  as  to  the  naming  of  the  city,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  American  bison  having  fre- 
quented this  part  of  the  country,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  herds  of  these  herbivorous  animals  did 
graze  on  Eastern,  soil,  and  that  the  attacks  of  carniv- 
orous beasts  and  the  constant  warfare  waged  against 
them  by  the  Indians  drove  them  to  the  Western 
plains. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  3it«  of  the 
present  city  was  still  a  wilderness  through  whose 
tangled  labyrinths  Indian  eyes  peered  out  over  the 
gleaming  waters  of  the  lake,  La  Hontan  penetrated 
these  western  wilds,  and  suggested  to  his  sovereign 
the  building  of  a  fort  here,  as  a  saf^uard  against  the 
Iroquois. 

We  see  almost  instinctively  the  scenes  which  he 
saw  as  we  follow  him  through  lake  and  stream — the 
great  falls  sparkling  beneath  an  August  sun,  their 
wild  surroundings  unmarred  and  untrodden  save 
by  moccasined  feet;  the  rapids  and  then  the  river, 
to  whose  current,  farther   up,  he   trusted  bb   boat. 
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But  it  was  not  until  long  after  this  that  the  sound  of 
the  woodman's  axe  was  heard  in  the  forests  at  the 
foot  of  Iiake  Erie,  when  the  pioneer  had  come  to 
make  his  liome,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future 
dty. 

One  aftfir  another  crude  cabins  were  raised,  and  in 
turn  were  replaced  by  more  comfortable  houses,  so 
that  in  1813  the  settlement  was  lai^  enough  to  make 
quite  a  bonfire  for  the  British  and  their  dusky  allies. 
The  events  which  took  place  at  BuSalo,  connected 
with  this  war,  were  singularly  exciting;  and,  although 
there  were  brave  hearts  and  stout  arms  ready  to  de- 
fend their  country,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  peculiar 
circumstknces  which  led  to  the  general  havoc  here. 

Hbtorians  have  gleaned  such  glowing  descriptions 
fit>m  those  who  were  either  witnesses  or  participants 
in  these  stirring  scenes,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
moved  by  them. 

The  night  surprise,  in  the  woods,  near  Black  Kock, 
when  the  American  troops  were  suddenly  greeted  by 
ambushed  Britons :  the  rout  which  followed  when 
the  terrified  horsemen  dashed  back  in  retreat  through 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  demoralizing  them  in  turn, 
is  so  vividly  drawn  that  it  has  the  reality  of  later  times. 
Afterwards  wheu  the  alarmed  people  heard  the  cry 
that  the  British  were  coming,  and  we  see  them  in  con- 
fused masses  trying  to  escape  with  their  household 
goods,  we  sympatliize  with  their  terror  as  they  saw  in 
the  distance  the  dreaded  Indian  jogging  towards  them 
with  club  and  hatchet. 

It  was  then  that  Job  Hoysiogton,  who  was  with 
one  of  the  retreating  parties,  lingered  behind  his  com- 
panions, saying  that  he  would  have  "  one  more  shot  at 
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the  R«d  Skins."  He  evidently  did  have  the  coveted 
chance,  and  so  did  the  enemy,  for  when  the  snow 
melted  in  the  spring  the  hrave  fellow  was  found  with 
his  empty  musket  at  his  side,  and  a  bullet  through 
Ilia  brain.  The  work  of  vengeance  had  been  completed 
with  the  seal  ping-knife.  At' the  corner  of  Main  and 
Niagara  streets  an  old  twelve-|>ounder  stoo<].  As  the 
imi>osing  column  of  British  infantry  were  advanc- 
ing upon  the  town,  a  patriotic  citizen  had  the  gun 
mounted  and  two  shots  fired  into  the  ranks.  He 
afterwards  met  the  enepiy  with  a  fiag  of  truce — a 
handkerchief  tie<l  to  his  cane — and  requested  a  halt. 

This  was  granted,  and  a  parley  begun,  while  the 
townspeople  were  escaping. 

The  firing  of  the  houses  and  the  plundering  of 
them  by  the  Indians  followed.  BuSklo  rose,  however, 
from  her  ashes  full  of  new  life  and  ambition,  and 
mucli  improved  in  appearance.  Her  firesides  were 
i^in  the  scene  of  happy  security,  and  her  women, 
lately  fugitives,  fleeing  in  terror  from  lire  and  sword, 
were  again  the  social  inspirations  of  a  thriving  com- 
munity. More  than  this,  they  were  contributing  to 
the  enterprises  of  the  city,  for  in  1821  between  three 
and  four  thousand  yards  of  cloth  were  woven  iu  the 
homes  of  Bufiulo  \ 

The  Erie  Canal  being  completed  iu  1822,  and  com- 
merce b^inning  iu  earnest,  no  doubt  took  away  from 
the  importance  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom,  for 
these  busy  little  machines  of  the  past  have  been  stored 
away  in  the  garrets  long  enough  to  make  them  well- 
seasoned  relics.  Housewifely  attention  at  this  time 
had  to  be  turned  to  the  management  of  larger  estab- 
liahments,  for  BuSalo  had  fiir  outgrown  her  infancy, 
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and  was  aflsuming  certain  new  conceits  in  architectare, 
although  she  has  never  equalled  the  splendor  of  other 
large  cities  in  her  public  buildings.  The  new  City 
and  County  Hall  approaches  more  nearly  to  tlie 
modern  idea,  and  is  very  attractive  within  and  with- 
out. It  is  built  of  Maine  granite  in  the  form  of  a 
double  Roman  cross,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
tower  bearing  four  symbolic  figures.  With  the  in- 
crease of  canal  and  railroad  traffic,  the  building  of  the 
immense  grain  elevators,  which  are  a  striking  feature 
of  Buffalo,  was  commenced. 

Their  number  and  size  have  been  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  almost  make  a  town  in  them- 
selves and  are  capable  of  accommodating  eight  million 
bushels  of  grain.  The  incessant  work  of  storing  and 
transferring  is  carried  on  alx>ut  these  wooden  giants 
day  afler  day,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
three  million  bushels,  while,  at  their  feet,  boats  come 
and  go  in  the  great  commercial  game  of  "  give  and 
take."  There  is  every  facility  for  carrying  on  a  trade 
of  this  kind,  for  Buffalo  River  is  navigable  for 
more  than  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  breakwaters  which  form  an  excellent  harbor, 
while  there  is  a  wat«r-front  on  the  lake  and  the  Niagara 
River  five  miles  long.  In  1869,  the  United  States 
Government  began  the  construction  of  an  outside  har- 
bor, by  building  a  breakwater  4000  feet  long  fronting 
the  entrance  of  tlie  BuSalo  River. 

Overlooking  Buffalo  River  stand  the  office  build- 
ings whence  come  the  calculating  and  controlling 
influences  that  keep  in  "clock  work"  order  this  mart 
where  grain  is  "  received,  transferred,  stored  and  for- 
warded with  greater  dispatch  than  in  any  other  port  of 
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the  country."  Beyoad  these,  in  the  lieart  of  the  city, 
are  the  retail  and  wholesale  stores,  where  not  only 
BuRalo  lintts  her  wants  supplied,  but  numberless 
sister  towns;  and  owing  to  her  close  proximity  to  the 
great  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  she  has  very  cheap 
fuel,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  convenient  item  when  a 
"cold  wave"  conies  across  the  lake.  Her  iron 
works,  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country,  add  to 
her  general  good  fortune  by  putting  within  easy  ac- 
cess the  necessary  stoves. 

Besides  all  this  material  comfort,  the  climate  'm 
extremely  healthful,  and  the  location  of  the  city  such 
as  to  make  clean,  wide  streets  a  possibility. 

There  are  several  of  these  lined  with  handsome 
residences,  and  adorned  with  parks,  which  are  wisely 
thought  to  be  an  indispensable  luxury. 

In  the  midst  of  the  business  hurry  there  are  several 
quiet  corners  wliere  one  may  quench  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  where  master-thinkers  lend  their 
potent  influence.  One  of  these  is  the  Grosvenor 
Library,  the  munificent  gift  of  one  of  Buflalo's  pio- 
neers. It  is  admirably  arranged  for  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  has  a  pleasant  outlook  over  a  little  park 
between  Washington  and  Main  streets.  The  Library 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  although  containing 
nearly  twice  as  many  volumes  as  the  Grosvenor,  is  not 
BO  largely  frequented,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
resort  for  readers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller 
libraries,  where  eager  minds  may  have  their  fill  of 
books. 

Here  and  there  about  the  city  one  finds  the  familiar 
evidences  of  Christian  thought  and  work  in  the 
beautiful  tower-capped  churches,  each  with  its  own 
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varied  attractions.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — Epiacopa- 
Han — a  handsome  Btructiire  of  brownstone,  ivy-grown 
and  picturesque,  from  whose  walls  iu  summer  comes 
the  sound  of  birds,  lies  almost  centrally  among  a  huo- 
dred  others,  and  not  far  away  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
house  of  worship,  the  dignified  bit  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  they  have  named  St.  Joseph's. 

One  of  my  favorite  haunts  here  is  the  quiet,  carpetless 
"  Historical  Booms,"  from  whose  walls  the  Indian  war- 
riors who  helped  make  Buflalo's  history  look  down  in 
unchanging  stolidity.  Not  least  among  these  is  Bed 
Jacket,  who  forms  such  a  striking  figure  in  the  city's 
traditions.  An  amusing  incident  which  his  picture 
recalls  is  that  of  Lafayette  on  his  return  from  his  West- 
ern tour  in  1824.  Among  the  preparations  that  were 
being  made  for  his  rcception'was  the  guarding,  hy  an 
especial  committee,  of  their  "aboriginal  lion,"  who 
was  a  trifle  too  fond  of  Iiis  "  firewater  "  and  who  was 
to  be  the  leading  orator  of  the  day.  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  arrived,  so  the  story  goes,  the  sachem 
was  led  upon  the  platform  in  all  his  conscious  dignity. 
A  long  conversation  between  him  and  the  great 
Frenchman  followed,  through  an  interpreter,  whom 
Red  Jacket  employed  upon  formal  occasions;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Indian  compligiented  the  General 
upon  his  youthful  appearance.  "  Time  has  left  you  a 
fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover  your  hea<l,"  said 
he,  "  while  as  for  me — see !  "  and  he  took  off  the  scarf 
that  was  wound  about  his  own  bald  crown.  This 
provoked  a  laugh  among  the  spectators  who  knew 
that  Lafayette  wore  a  wig.  When  Red  Jacket  was 
made  aware  of  the  iact,  he  added  with  ready  wit  that 
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he  too  might  supply  himself  with  a  oew  head  of  hair 
by  the  aid  of  a  scalping-knifel 

Everything  upou  the  walls  and  ia  the  cases  has 
been  donated  by  private  individuals,  as  the  society 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  valuable  parchasee, 
but  there  is  enough  already  to  make  this  treasure- 
house  of  tlie  past  iutereeting.  Relics  from  pioneer 
times  figure  largely;  among  the  rest,  arrow-heads  and 
tomahawks,  pipes  and  belts  of  wampum,  adding  to  the 
odd  collection,  and  su^esljng  all  manner  of  horrors 
to  those  who  delight  in  Indian  history. 

"Forest  Ijawn,"  the  place  which  Buffalo  has  se- 
lected for  her  dead,  is  a  most  lovely  spot,  the  loveliest 
of  its  kind  between  Brooklyn's  Greenwood  and  Chi- 
cago. Everything  that  art  could  do  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  ebrub  and  flower  has  been  added,  and  stands 
as  a  tribute  to  those  who  are  "  lying  low "  and  as  a 
witness  to  the  feithfiil  thought  of  the  living.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  beautiful  tokens  of  devotion  which 
one  sees,  from  the  simple  epitaph  in  a  country  grave- 
yard in  the  East  to  the  solitary  resting-place,  high  in 
some  tree-top  uf  the  West,  where  our  Kcd  Brother 
"sleeps  his  last  sleep." 

Adjoining  the  Cemetery  are  a  few  acres  of  woodland 
that  have  been  set  aside  for  a  kind  of  park.  On  warm 
summer  days  those  seeking  rest  and  pleasure,  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Dame  Nature,  who  makes  herself 
very  attractive  here.  But  this  is  only  one,  and  a 
comparatively  small  one,  of  the  various  resorts  where 
tired  humanity  may  drop  its  burden,  and  roam  at 
will.  So  Buil^lo  has  her  grave  and  her  gay  side,  and 
her  business  side,  which  is  neither  grave  nor  gay, 
making  their  different  impressions  on  the  traveller's 
10 
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eye,  and  oombining,  as  a  whole,  in  a  very  pleasiDg 
effect.  She  haa  made  and  will  make  some  very  Btrik- 
ing  changes,  as  all  cities  of  consequence  do;  but 
changes  worthy  of  the  "  Queen  City  of  tlie  Lakes," 
who,  although  she  may  have  to  relinquish  her  title  to 
some  outstripping  sister,  may  always  hold  her  head 
high  with  conscious  importance.  She  is  etill  the  third 
city  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  point  of  population. 
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BUFFALO  TO  CLEVELAND. 

Jbrt^'fottrtl)  IDag. 

North  EfaTu  ffoUt, 

IfOKTH  Evans,  NbwYobe, 

June  23, 1S76. 

had   beea  my  inteDtioD   to  leave  the 
"  Queen   City "   on  the   afternoon   of 
the  twenty-first,  but  I  was  delayed  by 
my  advance  agents,  who  required  more 
time   to  arrange   the   preliminaries  of 
my  lectures  between  Buffalo  and  Cleve- 
land.    Babcock  went  forward  to  Dun- 
kirk, Farrington  to  Erie,  while  it  was 
decided  that  my  brother  should  accom- 
pany me  as  &r  as  Angola.      There  were  other  reasons 
too,  for  a  longer  sojourn  at  Buflalo,  as  it  was  here  I 
met  my  wife  for  the  last  time  during  my  journey,  and 
we  had  decided  that  it  would  lie  impracticable  to  meet 
again  before  ray  return  from  San  Francisco.     While 
I  anticipated  a  pleasant  and  uninterrupted  journey,  she 
had  sorae  mi^ivings  as  to  my  ride  across  the  Plains, 
and  tried  at  the  last  to  dissuade  me,  but  I  was  sanguine 
of  the  outoome  and  thoroughly  determined  to  continue, 
at  any  odds,  a  journey  so  delightfully  begun.    At  eight 
(201)        , 
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o'clock,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
aecood,  I  returned  the  parting  salute  of  my  wife  and 
friends,  and  rode  away.  Turning  into  North  Division 
street,  I  went  out  to  Main,  down  Main  to  Ohio,  and 
out  Oliio  to  the  Buffalo  Road.  Soon  after  passing  the 
city  limits,  I  saw  Lake  Erie,  and  leaving  the  highway 
rode  down  to  the  beach  and  into  the  water,  giving 
Paul  his  first  drink  from  the  great  inland  sea,  along 
whose  shores  we  were  to  spend  several  days,  and  in 
which  I  and  my  faithful  friend  would  doubtless 
quench  our  thirst  many  times.  After  this  little  diver- 
sion I  pushed  forward  for  thirteen  miles  and  a  half, 
which  brought  n\  to  Lake  View.  After  stopping 
here  a  few  moments  I  rode  on  to  North  Evans.  In 
this  little  village  of  something  over  a  hundred  in- 
habitants, my  peace  was  in  no  wise  disturbed  and  I 
was  able  to  pass  the  day  in  comparative  seclusion, 
thinking  over  the  three  days  at  Buffalo  and  antici- 
pating the  journey  to  Cleveland. 

ibrtjHiftl)  Wag. 

Ang^a  Htnut, 
Anoola,  Nkw  Yobs, 
June  TvetUg-fovrth. 

The  ride  from  North  Evans  to  Angola  was  most 
delightful,  carrying  me  as  it  did,  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  which  for  the  most  part  was  plainly  seen 
from  the  turnpike.  The  exhilarating  breeze  from 
over  the  waler  was  in  pleasing  contrast  to  (he  intense 
heat  which  was  felt  in  Central  New  York,  and 
I  found  my  appetite  sharpening  under  its  brisk  in- 
fluence. The  eye  had  a  continual  feast  of  lake  and 
field  stretching  oif  on  either  side,  and  as  I  rode  along 
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enjoyiDg  their  diverse  beauties,  niy  only  r^ret  was 
that  I  had  no  compaDion  at  this  time  with  whom  I 
might  tjbare  the  pleasure. 

To  vay  right  lay  tlie  shiniDg  lake,  reflecting  every 
change  of  cloud  and  sky  ;  in  front  the  Shore  Road, 
and  to  my  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rich 
green  fields  returning  the  salutation  of  sunny  June. 
Easy  travelling  brought  me  into  Angola  in  the  early 
morning,  as  it  is  only  six  miles  from  North  Evatis. 
Here  an  unfortunate  circumstance  is  identified  with  the 
name  of  the  town,  owing  to  a  serious  railroad  disaster 
that  occurred  some  years  ago,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost ;  but  one's  attention  is  easily  diverted  from 
such  thoughts  upon  entering  the  town.  Several  mauu* 
Gtctories  give  it  a  wide-awake  tone,  and  keep  a  good 
share  of  its  five  hundred  inhabitants  busy. 

A  small  stream,  known  as  Big  Sister  Creek,  runs 
through  the  place  and  thence  winds  its  way  to  the 
lake,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  This  "Big 
Sister"  adds  a  pretty  touch  to  the  matter-of-fact  little 
village,  while  its  pebbly  bed  ip  a  charmed  spot  for 
young  Angolans.  Soon  after  my  arrival  here,  J.  S. 
Parker,  formerly  of  Northern  New  York,  called  to 
see  me,  and  I  discovered  that  he  knew  many  of  my 
old  acquaintances  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  An  hour 
was  spent  in  pleasant  conversation  with  him,  during 
the  course  of  which  boyhood  days  at  Gonvernenr  and 
along  the  Oswegatchie  were  discussed.  J  strolled 
about  town  in  the  afternoon,  looking  for  "characteris- 
tics," and  in  the  evening  lectured  in  the  Tonn  Hall, 
the  introduction  being  made  by  Leroy  S.  Oattuau. 
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Jorts-sktl)  and  JisTtp-scoentl)  mags. 

EatlemHold, 

DCHKIRE,  Nkw  Yobx, 

Jwit  26  A  Z6. 

The  road  between  Angola  and  Dunkirk  led  me 
throagli  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  productive 
counties  of  the  State,  which  at  this  time  promised  well 
for  the  haymakers  who  were  busy  in  their  ripened 
fields.  Hitherto  the  successive  and  varied  scenes 
along  my  route  had  in  turn  won  ray  admiration,  from 
the  pleasant  ride  across  Massachusetts  and  over  the 
Berkshires  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Western  New 
York,  but  these  grain  fields  in  their  golden  harvest- 
time  and  the  glimpses  of  the  lake  which  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  road  now  and  then  aflorded,  were  cer- 
ttunly  as  lovely  as  anything  I  had  seen  thus  far. 
I  had  noticed  that  the  haying  season  was  well 
advanced  when  I  was  passing  through  Central  New 
York,  but  owing  to  the  retarding  influence  which  a 
large  body  of  water  always  exerts  over  vegetation,  it 
had  been  delayed  here.  Fourteen  miles  through  this 
pretty  section  of  Erie  and  Chautauqua  counUes 
brought  me  to  Dunkirk,  where  I  lectured  at  Columbus 
Hall  in  the  evening,  and  was  introduced  to  my 
audience  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Kummer.  The  following 
day  being  Sunday,  I  had  another  opportunity  of 
meeting  this  gentleman,  as  he  kindly  accompanied  me 
in  the  morning  to  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  be 
was  pastor.  During  the  services,  in  which  I  found 
myself  very  much  interested,  there  was  an  opportune 
moment  to  study  a  character  which  I  found  to  be  a 
thoroughly  original  one.      Mr.  Kummer  was  very 
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tinthusiafitic  about  the  building  of  a  new  church 
which  vas  much  needed,  and  had  been  trying  to 
6re  his  parishioners  with  the  zeal  which  he  him- 
nelf  felt  On  this  particular  morning  he  made  an 
appeal  for  co-operation  and  funds,  and  then  asked 
for  a  generous  offering.  The  good  people  of  the 
congregation  had  hardly  warmed  to  the  subject,  and 
their  response  was  rather  feeble.  Another  collection 
was  made  with  somewhat  better  results,  but  still  the 
amount  was  not  raised  by  half.  At  last  Mr.  Kumnier, 
who  no  doubt  believed  that  the  end  justified  the 
means,  faced  his  people  and  said  playfully,  yet  with 
evident  determination,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  order 
the  doors  bolted,  that  none  may  leave  the  liouae  until 
this  matter  is  settled  I "  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
two  thousand  dollars  necessary  was  obtained  by  dona- 
tion or  subscription,  and  the  zealous  clergyman  looked 
down  u[)on  his  people  in  happy  approval.  The  scene 
was  the  most  unusual  one  of  the  kind  which  I  had 
ever  witnessed,  and  I  was  tempted  to  applaud  the 
generalship  which  won  the  situation.  Dr.  Kummer 
afterward  gave  me  quite  a  lively  description  of  his 
field,  in  which  he  hail  become  much  interested. 

Lying  on  rising  ground  just  within  a  little  bay,  at 
whose  western  extremity  a  lighthouse  stands,  Dun- 
kirk forms  a  natural  port  of  refuge  in  bad  weather, 
and  although  in  comparison  with  Buffalo  its  commercial 
importance  seems  rather  insignificant,  there  is  quite  a 
brisk  trade  carried  on  by  ship  and  by  rail.  Three 
lines  centre  here,  connecting  it  with  the  East  and 
West,  and  with  the  coal  and  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  the  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  are 
continually  plying  back  and  forth  with  their  valuable 
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cai^^oes.  In  fact,  as  I  soon  discovered,  my  clerical 
friend  was  not  too  severe  in  demanding  a  sum  for  his 
new  church  which  tlie  people  must  have  been  well 
able  to  contribute. 

Minion  Honte, 
Webtpield,  Sew  Yobk, 

June  Tatnty-ieneitth. 

Continued  on  the  Shore  Goad  from  Dunkirk, 
having  left  that  city  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
While  stopping  a  few  minutCH  for  dinner  at  Fredonia, 
a  pretty  little  village  three  miles  from  Dunkirk,  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  during  my  journey  qnite  exten- 
Bive  vineyards.  The  r^ion  is  famous  besides  for  its 
garden  seeds,  hence  the  people  have  their  share  of 
frott  and  vegetables.  Found  the  farmers  of  this 
entire  section  largely  engaged  in  fniit  culture,  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  successful  enterprise.  Apples 
and  grapes  are  sent  away  to  other  points,  and  no 
doubt  supply  in  a  measure  the  breweries  and  distill- 
eries of  Dunkirk.  In  looking  at  the  handsome  vines 
already  borne  down  by  heavy  burdens,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  of  the  corrupt  uses  to  which  they 
would  be  put,  and  the  havoc  they  would  bring  info 
human  lives.  The  great  bunches,  not  yet  ripe,  but 
promising  a  splendid  harvest,  looked  tempting 
enough  to  one  who  had  only  seen  them  on  fruit 
stands,  or  in  market  thrown  together  in  unartisdc 
confusion. 

Reached  Westfield  in  the  evening,  having  made 
twenty-two   miles  for  the  day.     Owing  to  my  late 
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arrival,  I  saw  very  little  of  the  place,  but  under- 
stand that  it  has  quite  large  manufacturing  interests, 
a  lively  trade,  two  good  schoola  for  its  young  people : 
and  that  unfailing  sign  of  p/OBperity — a  newspaper. 
I  recalled  here,  another  WestBeld,  many  niilee  away  in 
MassBchaetts,  which  I  pasaed  early  in  May.  The  two 
places  appeared  as  unlike  as  possible,  which  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  one  being  in  the  "  Bay,"  aad  the  other 
in  the  "Empire"  Stat«,  which  some  travellers  will 
concede  makes  quite  a  difference. 

iortg-'iuntl)  IDos. 

Haynet  Houie, 

Nobtb-East,  Pknnbylvahu, 

Jv/ne  Taettty-eighth. 

Rode  away  from  Westfield  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
halUng  just  beyond  the  village  at  the  pretty  home  of 
W.  N.  Allen,  where  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  half- 
hour.  While  looking  after  the  interests  of  a  large 
Arm,  Mr.  Allen  and  his  family  were  very  much 
interested  in  art  matters,  and  showed  me  several  val- 
uable paintings  which  they  had  recently  purchased. 
I  was  delighted  to  find  such  refinement  and  taste,  for 
one  is  apt  to  believe  that  where  people  are  not  in 
direct  intercourse  with  congenial  elements,  they  are 
apt  to  lose  their  interest  in  the  arts.  As  I  looked 
over  their  well-kept  acres,  and  model  buildings,  I 
thought  of  the  influence  such  lives  must  exert  over 
the  community  in  which  they  are  passed.  On  my 
way  toward  North  East,  I  passed  again  through  a  fine 
fruit  r^ion,  stopping  for  dinner  at  a  tittle  hamlet 
known  as  State  Line. 
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At  first  the  prosiKCts  for  the  "  inner  man  "  looked 
rather  doubtful,  as  I  came  up  to  the  solitary  State 
Line  House,  but  a  few  moments'  search  brought  me 
to  the  landlord,  who  i^as  Iioeing  in  a  corn&eld,  and 
my  wants  were  soon  supplied.  By  five  o'clock  I  was 
riding  into  the  borough  of  North-E^t,  where  I  found 
a  number  of  people  awaiting  me.  U)K)n  dismount- 
ing, I  learned  that  I  was  announced  to  lecture  in  the 
Town  Hall  that  evening.  This  was  a  surprise,  but 
I  was  ready  to  comply.  The  village  band  escorted 
me  after  supper  to  the  hall,  taking  a  position  in 
front  of  the  audience, and  giving  us  "Hail  Columbia" 
before,  and  "  The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill  "  after  the 
lecture.  The  hall  was  so  crowded  that  many  were 
compelled  to  stand,  and  if  hearty  applause  is  an 
evidence  of  satisfaction,  I  may  consider  my  effort 
to  entertain  the  North-Easters  a  success.  Captain 
Bronsou  Orton,  a  lawyer  of  the  place,  made  the  in- 
troduction, and  I  afterwards  had  a  chat  with  him 
about  experiences  in  Georgia,  as  he  was  with 
Sherman's  army  during  its  march  from  Atlanta  to 
tbe  Sea,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  many  of  its 
incidents.  I  too  had  followed  the  great  strategist 
through  that  State,  although  in  a  very  different 
capacity;  it  having  been  my  lot  to  drop  into  the 
rear  of  his  conquering  legions  during  my  escape  from 
Southern  prisons.  The  trying  circumstances  which  I 
passed  through,  when  I  evaded  the  guard  at  Sylvania, 
the  cautious  tramps  by  day,  and  vigilance  by  night, 
in  the  friendly  swamps,  came  back  after  the  inter- 
vening twelve  years,  with  all  the  vividness  of  yester- 
day.    I  relat«d  my  experiences  with  the  negroes  and 
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meeting  with  good  old  March  Dasher,  who  led  me 
rejoicing  into  the  Federal  camp. 

None  of  the  events  of  those  exciting  days  escaped 
my  memory,  and  the  chance  of  talking  them  over, 
with  one  of  the  men  who  had  beeu  with  Sherman, 
was  a  rare  pieaaure.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, we  touched  upon  Captain  Ortoo's  present  home, 
which  is  in  a  very  pretty  corner  of  the  "Keystone" 
State,  and  which  apparently  has  reached  the  golden 
mean  between  business  and  pleasure.  Its  residence 
portion  suggests  ideal  comfort,  while  its  ofBce-build- 
ings  and  stores  are  built  upon  a  substantial  and  con- 
venient plan. 

iiftietl]  IDajj. 

Bttd  SovM, 

Ebie,  Pbnhstlvania, 

June  2\iiaUy-ninth. 

'  Upon  my  arrival  at  Erie,  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  a  letter  from  Colonel  F.  H.  Ellsworth, 
proposing  to  make  me  his  guest  at  the  Reed  House 
during  my  stay  in  that  ci;ty.  I  gladly  availed  my- 
self of  his  kind  invitation,  and  although  my  time 
there  was  necessarily  short,  I  had,  through  the 
thoughtful  interest  of  my  host,  every  opportunity  to 
see  the  city,  and  to  hear  something  of  its  development. 
Through  Erie,  Pennsylvania  comes  in  contact  with 
the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  Lakes,  and 
although  she  only  holds  a  small  share  of  the  valuable 
shore  line,  there  is  every  advantage  for  reaping  a 
large  l>euefit.  The  harbor  is  most  perfect,  being  pro- 
tected by  a  strip  of  land  known  as  "  Presque  Isle," 
and  which,  long  before  the  persistent  waves  wore 
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away  ite  southeni  end,  was  connected  with  the  niain- 
land.  Two  lighthouses  stand  at  its  entrance,  and 
gaide  the  night  traveller  to  one  of  the  prettiest  ports 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  while  from  the  blu&  on 
which  the  town  is  built  shine  myriads  of  answering 
lights.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular  and  lead  to 
many  handsome  homes,  which  they  say  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  finest  on  the  Lakes.  Several  parks 
relieve  the  monotony  of  brick  and  stone,  and  add  to 
the  sightliness  of  the  place. 

Besides  her  present  importance  as  represeutative  of 
her  State  on  the  great  inland  seas,  Erie  has  had  her 
share  on  the  page  of  history  since  1795;  among  her 
proudest  annals  being  the  departure  from  her  port 
of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who  went  in  1813  to  meet 
the  English  in  the  splendid  naval  action  which  has 
made  hb  name  famous.  There  are  many  memorials 
of  this  engagement  among  the  city's  relics,  which 
bring  back  the  reality  of  those  stirring  times  more 
forcibly  perhaps  than  the  volumes  describing  them. 

Like  Bufi&lo,  Erie's  leading  enterprises  are  her  iron 
works,  where  stoves,  machinery  and  steam  engines 
are  made.  Large  quantities  of  coal  and  petroleum, 
the  contributions  from  Pennsylvania,  are  sent  here 
(or  shipment,  aud  form  a  good  share  of  the  varied 
products  which  make  their  way  through  the  lai^ 
water  channels  to  di^r^nt  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Her  educational  system  is  excellent  and  there 
are  nearly  half  a  hundred  public  schools,  which  offer 
quite  good  advantages  to  the  children  who  help  make 
her  population  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand.  Erie 
undoubtedly  has  a  bright  future  before  her,  which  her 
rapid  increase  in  population  since  1870  predicts,  and 
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she  may,  la  a  measure,  balance  the  power  in  the 
opposite  -corner  of  the  State,  where  the  "  City  of. 
Brotherly  Love"  reigns  supreme.  Having  seen  so 
much  of  the  place  as  time  would  allow,  and  heard  ita 
story  from  those  who  knew  it  best,  I  ended  the  day 
by  lecturing  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Hon.  C.  B. 
Curtis  introducing. 

Fiirvi  Boute, 

BWAKVILLE,  PBHKSYLVAHIA, 

June  Thirtiah. 

Passed  a  very  busy  morning  at  Erie  attending  to 
business  correspondence  with  advance  agents,  making 
notes,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Farrington 
brought  my  scrap-book  up  to  date.  I  called  also  upou 
a  few  old  acquaintances  whom  I  had  kuown  in  the  East, 
and  whose  faces  were  a  welcome  surprise  at  this  stage 
of  my  journey.  The  editor  of  the  Erie  DiapaU^ 
called  afler  dinner  and  spent  an  hour  with  me  in  a 
general  discussion  of  the  incidents  of  my  trip  since 
leaving  Boston,  which  had  been,  however,  more  pleas- 
ant than  exciting.  In  this  way  the  afternoon  slipped 
by,  and  it  was  not  until  live  o'clock  that  I  found 
myself  ready  to  leave  Colonel  Ellsworth's  hospitable 
roof.  Had  I  not  been  fully  determined  to  make 
some  headway  before  night,  the  cordial  request  of 
my  host  that  I  stay  longer  with  him  might  have 
dissuaded  me  at  the  last  from  starting  so  late,  but  I 
resisted  the  inclination,  and  having  bade  good-bye  to 
my  newly-made  friends  put  spurs  to  Paul,  who  soon 
carried  me  far  beyond  the  city  limits  on  the  road  to 
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Swanville.  I  had  long  sinoe  learoed  that  ia  a  case 
■of  this  kind,  the  charms  of  hoepitality,  like  those  of 
Circe,  were  fatal  to  the  interests  of  him  who  heeded. 
■Made  the  eight  and  a  half  miles  to  Swaoville  id  fair 
time,  and  was  soon  settled  for  the  night  at  the  home 
of  John  Joseph  Swan,  an  old  resident  and  pioneer, 
after  whom  the  hamlet  is  D»ined. 

FanaSou*e, 

SWAKTILLB,  PSHNHYLTAirU, 

Julp  Firt. 

Was  compelled  to  remain  in  this  place  two  days  on 
account  of  my  lecture  appointment  for  Girard,  and 
was  Bingutarly  fortunate  in  having  cast  my  lot  with 
the  Swans,  who  were  untiring  in  their  eRbrts  to  make 
my  stay  agreeable.  The  head  of  the  family  was 
eighty -three  years  old  and  quite  patriarchal  in 
appearance.  From  him  I  learned  something  of 
their  military  record,  which  reaches  over  quite  an  ex- 
tended period  of  our  country's  history,  and  which 
makes  a  noble  background  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
they  now  enjoy.  Mr.  Swan's  father  was  a  captain 
of  militia  in  pioneer  days,  and  bis  son  Andrew  was 
a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  during  the  late  war. 
He  was  a  participant  himself  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
both  he  and  his  father  were  pensioners.  In  iact  they 
have  grown  up  with  the  country,  having  shared  its 
trials  and  its  triumphs.  Mr.  Swan  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  £rie  County,  and  although  more 
than  half  a  century  had  passed  since  he  had  settled 
there,  this  veteran  still  remembered  and  vividly  de- 
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scribed  the  scenes  tind  evento  of  those  stirring  times. 
He  saw  the  first  steamer  launched  oo  the  lake  and 
said  it  was  regarded  as  an  evil  omeu  by  the  Indians, 
who  called  it  "The  Devil's  Canoe"  and  who  ran 
frightened  from  the  shore  at  its  approach.  His 
stories  were  most  amusing,  and  their  personal  narra- 
lion  gave  theic  a  freshness  which  was  untiring. 
While  I  was  with  these  people,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Miss  Eliza  Swan,  a  talented  daughter  of 
the  family,  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  where 
she  had  been  studying  under  Jules  Le  Fevre,  the 
well-known  painter.  Among  her  better  productions 
I  was  especially  pleased  with  her  portrait  from  life 
of  an  old  man,  for  which  she  was  awarded  a  medal  by 
Peter  Cooper. 

JiftB-tJitrir  JDog. 

Central  Honte. 

OlRAED,  PBHMSVLVAHIA, 

Jalg  Stcond, 

Took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Swan  over  his  farm  in  the. 
morning,  looking  at  his  stock  and  grain  and  quietly 
admiring  the  thrift  and  enterprise  everywhere  appar- 
ent. The  comfort  and  refinement  of  these  country 
homes  had  made  a  strong  impression,  and  I  became 
quite  enthusiastic  over  the  American  farmer.  My 
host  took  especial  pleasure  in  showing  me  the  changes 
which  half  a  century  had  wrought  upon  his  premises, 
and  which  certainly  were  surprising.  It  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  the  fields  we  were  looking  over  had, 
within  the  memory  of  my  coitij>anion,  been  trana- 
formed  from  a  wilderness  to  cultivated  acres.     While 
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we  were  walking  about,  the  sky  became  clouded  and 
by  nooD  a  torrent  of  rain  deluged  Swaoville.  Owing 
to  this  caprice  of  the  elements,  I  was  iioable  to  leave 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Made  the  six 
miles  and  a  half  between  the  two  places  in  ee&j  time. 
As  I  rode  into  town  I  was  greeted  by  the  Girard 
Brass  Band,  which,  while  it  amused  me,  rather  sar- 
prised  Pattl,  who  during  our  "  triumphal  procession  " 
to  the  Central  House  did  a  little  "dancing,"  greatly 
to  the  delight  of  the  onlookers. 

After  lecturing  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  evening, 
where  I  was  introduced  by  Jacob  Bender,  editor 
of  the  Cosmopolite,  I  was  serenaded  at  my  hotel  by 
the  indefatigable  band,  which  certainly  made  me 
feel  welcome.  I  was  sorry  that  the  limitations  put 
upon  my  time  by  appointments  ahead  allowed  me  so 
small  an  op[H)rtnnity  to  meet  the  people,  and  get  a 
better  idea  of  their  occupations.  I  should  have  liked 
to  visit  the  lumber  and  brick  yards,  which  are  the 
chief  enterprise,  but  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  only  a  "cursory  glance,"  as  our  newspaper 
friends  say.  The  soil  of  the  region  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  clay,  and  is  thus  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  brick. 

JiftQ-foorti)  Qtap. 

Fitt  Home, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio, 

Jtdy  Third. 

A  bright  sun  and  clear  blue  sky  gave  promise  of 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  day,  as  I  seated  myself  in 
the  saddle  at  Girard  at  eiglit  o'clock. 
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Before  leaving  I  bade  good-bye  to  Mr.  Farrington, 
wbo  had  been  witli  me  from  Boston,  but  who  now 
found  it  uecesBary  to  reluni  to  his  home  at  Elmira, 
New  York,  owing  to  business  interests  there.  I 
regretted  exceedingly  liis  retirement,  as  he  had  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  in  connection  with  my 
lectures,  ftR<)  had  been  a  moat  genial  and  companionable 
fellow-traveller,  whenever  circumstances  brought  us 
together  along  the  route. 

I  found  the  people  everywhere  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  Centennial  Fourth,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
one  of  our  greatest  holidays,  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  unusual  enthusiasm.  Owing  to  the  excitement 
which  prevailed,  and  to  the  fact  that  almost  every 
man  and  woman  was  employed  upon  some  active 
committee,  I  decided  to  waive  my  lecture  at  Ashta- 
bula, and  enter  into  the  public  demonstration.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  had  intended  introducing  me 
to  my  audience  at  this  place,  came  to  see  me  at  the 
Fisk  House  soon  after  my  arrival,  aud  talked  of  the 
arrangements  tliat  were  being  made  for  the  morrow. 
In  the  evening  I  called  upon  Rev.  L.  W.  Day  and 
had  a  chat  with  him  about  Ashtabula.  The  town 
is  the  capital  of  Ashtabula  County,  and  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
midst  of  a  good  farming  district.  The  principal 
pi-oducts  are  wheat,  maple  sugar  and  those  of  the 
dairy-  The  chief  interests  of  the  town  are  its  manu- 
facturer, which  I  understand  are  quite  important. 
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/ifta-fiftl)  mag. 

Farat  Soate, 

Nbak  Painbbv ills,  Ohio, 

Jitlg  Fourth. 

This  day  has  been  indeed  the  greatest  holiday  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Such  grand  prei>- 
arations  aud  such  lavish  display  have  probahly  never 
been  witnessed  before  on  this  continent,  and  although 
I  chanced  to  be  in  a  comparatively  obs&ure  corner  of 
the  Republic,  I  found  the  prevailing  sentiment  aa 
deep  as  though  I  were  in  one  of  the  great  centres. 
I  doubt  if  there  was  sleep  for  anyone  during  the 
preceding  night,  for  the  wildest  excitement  was  mani- 
fested, and  the  dawn  of  the  Centennial  Fourth  was 
presaged  by  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  blowing  of 
engine  whistles,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  discharge  of 
firearms  of  every  conceivable  calibre  and  description. 

The  townspeople  were  stirring  at  an  early  hour,  and 
although  I  bad  found  very  little  rest,  I  was  in  the 
saddle  by  nine  o'clock,  A  thunder-shower  overtook 
me  about  noon,  thanks  to  the  generous  use  of  gun- 
powder, aud  I  took  shelter  under  a  tree,  from  whence  I 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  Daniel  Flower,  a  neighboring 
farmer.  With  him  and  his  family  I  passed  a  com- 
fortable hour,  and  then  moved  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Painesville. 

Toward  evening  I  reined  up  in  front  of  an  invit- 
ing-looking house— a  feature  which  the  traveller 
soon  learns  to  observe — and  asked  one  of  the  farm 
hands  if  Mr.  Lee  was  at  home.  Before  the  man  had 
time  to  answer,  a  young  girl  came  running  down  the 
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path  toward  tlie  gate,  saying,  "Are  yoti  Captain 
(■lazier?"  I  acknowledged  tliat  I  was  that  humble 
person,  whereupon  Miss  Lee  asked  me  to  dismount 
and  "come  riglit  in,"  while  Jack  would  take  care 
of  the  horse.  Her  father  and  mother  had  gone  to 
Cleveland  in  the  morning,  to  celebrate  the  Fourth, 
anil  were  expecte<l  back  the  same  night.  The  little 
lady  insisted  upon  my  stopping  overnight,  and  bustled 
abont  with  all  the  importance  of  a  housewife  in  pre- 
paring supper.  I  naturally  felt  some  hesitation  in 
accepting  her  invitation  to  remain  all  night,  but  she 
in3iste<l  that  I  be  her  guest,  and  made  every  effort 
to  amuse  me.  After  tea,  I  was  ushered  into  the 
parlor,  where  my  hostess  soon  joined  me,  saying 
that  I  was  her  "very  first  caller"  and  that  she  was 
going  to  entertain  me  "the  best  she  knew  how." 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  took  her  place  at 
the  piano,  and  b^an  to  play  some  natioual  airs  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion;  but  as  the  evening  slipped  away 
I  b^;an  to  feel  the  efiects  of  the  day's  ride,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  retire.  This,  however,  the 
young  lady  seemed  at  first  dlsiiR^lined  to  do,  asking 
me  to  wait  for  her  father  and  mother,  but  finally  I 
insisted  as  gently  as  possible;  so  she  showed  me  to 
my  room  herself,  wishing  nie  a  hearty  good-night. 
Dawn  was  ushered  in  by  the  rattling  of  milk  pans  and 
the  creaking  of  a  pump  under  my  window,  so,  know- 
ing  that  further  rest  was  out  of  the  question,  I 
dressed  and  went  downstairs,  where  I  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee.  I  found  them  very  kiudly  people,  and 
knew  that  their  daughter  had  inherited  from  them  her 
sfaan  of  good  nature.  That  odd  little  miss  was  up 
at  the  first  cock-crow,  and  was  waiting  to  bid   me 
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good -mo  riling.  As  I  was  about  to  mount  Paid  after 
breakfast,  stie  asked  tbe  privilege  of  a  ride  od  him, 
and,  botiiiding  into  the  saddle,  gallope<l  down  the  road 
with  the  grace  of  ao  Indian.  When  she  bade  me 
goodbye  at  the  gate,  nhere  her  father  and  mother 
were  standing  to  see  me  off,  she  asked  me  in  her  un- 
sophisticated way  to  remember  lier  as  my  "  Centennial 
girl,"  which  I  solemnly  promised  to  do,  and  as  I 
looked  back  from  the  road  I  could  see  her  waving 
her  bandkercliief  as  a  parting  saliite. 

i^iftg-sirtl)  0lag. 

Farm  Hon*t, 
NBAS  WicELiPFB,  Ohio, 

Jul;/  Fifik. 

Starting  rather  late  from  Painesville,  a  town  just 
beyond  Mr.  Lee's,  and  riding  leisurely  during  tbe 
day,  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  to  the  road  until 
dark,  in  order  to  place  myself  as  near  to  Cleveland 
as  possible,  Itefore  halting.  Reached  Wiliougliby,  the 
seat  of  a  Methodist  College,  nineteen  miles  east  of 
Cleveland,  just  before  sundown,  where  I  was  tempted 
to  stay  over  night,  knowing  that  to  ride  farther  would 
be  gloomy  and  uninteresting,  but  in  my  eagerness  to 
reach  the  "  Forest  City,"  towards  which  I  had  looked 
for  several  days,  I  press^  forward. 

As  there  was  no  hotel  at  Wicklifle,  I  passed  through 
the  little  hamlet  of  that  name  and  secured  lodgings 
at  the  farm  house  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  an  old  settler  of 
Lake  County,  and  a  very  large  land-owner.  He  told 
me  the  history  of  his  pioneer  life  in  this  section  of 
Ohio,   and  of  his  start  ia  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune 
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which  gave  me  a  bit  of  the  early  history  of  Ohio 
from  another  standpoint.  It  may  seem  odd  that  dur- 
ing the  "flying  visits"  which  I  Bometimes  paid  to 
these  small  places,  there  was  opportunity  to  hear  any- 
thing nbout  them,  but  country  folk  are  accustomed  to 
early  rising,  and  as  I  learned  tlie  art,  years  ago,  of 
waking  with  the  binls,  I  very  often  joined  my  host, 
and  had  a  chat  with  him  I»efore  breakfast.  The  set- 
tlement near  which  I  stayed  overnight  is  six  miles 
west  of  Willoughby,  which  brought  me  within  thir- 
teen miles  of  Cleveland.  It  Ixiasts  of  nothing  more 
than  the  necessary  blacksmith  shop  and  "  store, '^  and 
"  looks  up  to  "  its  big  neighbor  with  due  reverence. 
It  lies  in  the  fertile  county  of  Lake,  a  northeastern 
corner  of  Ohio,  measuring  some  two  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  covered 
with  forest,  and  whose  surface  is  generally  hilly  or 
undulating. 
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a  good  night's  rest  at  the  quiet 
louse  of  the  Lloytls,  on  the  night 
J  fifth,  aiul  after  an  early  break^t 
e  following  morning  called  for  my 
and  started  for  Cleveland.    On  my 
3ut,  near  WicliIifFe,  I  overttwk  a 
of  girls  ou  their  way  to  school, 
of   tliem,    a    bright-faced     little 
maia,  giving  her  name  as  Ettie  Warren, 
and  saying  she  was  a  granddaiighler  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
asked  me  to  accept  a  bouquet,  which  had  uo  doubt 
been  intended  for  her  teacher.     It   was   a   mass  of 
gay  colors,  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  home 
garden,  and  its  huge  proportions  quite  appalled  me. 
However,  I  accepte<l  it  with  mock  gravity,  and  as  she 
and    her  small   companions  kept  beside  nie,  I  could 
overhear  a  whispered  conversation  of  very  secret  im- 
port, wliich  resolved  itself  into  the  question,  "  Do  you 
like  apples,  mister?"     I  confessed    my  fondness  for 
the  fruit,  and  was  soon  the  chagrined  possessor  of  a 
pocketful  of  green  ones,  which  this  sunburned   little 
daughter   of  Eve  generously  offered.     Before  riding 
into  town  I  was  obliged  to  consign  these  gifts  to  the 
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roadside,  but  not  without  a  certain  guilty  feeling,  aod 
Bympathy  for  the  cheated  schoolma'am. 

Passed  tlirough  the  village  of  Mentor,  a  |>)easant  lit- 
tle place  siic  miles  from  Cleveland,  the  home  of  Hod- 
J.  A.  Garfield,  then  an  Ohio  Congressman. 

Noting  mucli  excitement  as  I  approached  Euclid, 
I  dismounted  to  learn  the  cause,  and  found  it  was  due  to 
a  rumor  that  General  Custer  and  hia  entire  command 
had  been  massacred  by  Indians.  The  source  of  this  in- 
formation made  it  apjiear  reliable,  and  yet  compara- 
tively few  were  dispose<I  to  believe  it.  •  My  long  associa- 
tjon  with  the  General  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
led  me  to  take  the  thought  of  his  death  very  much  to 
heart,  although  I  was  yet  unwilling  to  credit  what  I 
had  heard.  At  the  Forest  City  House,  whither  t  had 
been  escorted  by  a  delegation  of  G.  A.  R.  friends,  the 
truth  of  the  re|>ort  was  discussed,  and  the  deepest 
regret  manifeeted,  should  such  a  &te  have  befallen  the 
brave  cavalryman. 

In  the  evening  I  lectured  at  Garrett's  Hall,  where 
Major  E.  M.  Hessler  introduced  me.  Later,  in  behalf 
of  a  number  of  citizens,  the  Major  prop(»ed  a  ban- 
quet in  my  honor,  but  this  I  felt  justi6ed  in  declining, 
owing  to  imperative  dutjes  in  connection  with  my  jour- 
ney. The  rest  of  my  time  here  was  ))assed  in  looking 
about  the  city,  and  in  talking  with  some  of  the  "Forest 
City"  people,  who  are  pardonably  proud  of  their 
home  on  Lake  Erie.  Thispartof  theState  waeagreat 
hunting-ground  for  the  Indians  in  former  days,  who 
came  to  make  war  on  the  bear  and  beaver.  They 
started  eastward  in  the  autumn  ai]d  paddled  down 
the  lake,  entire  villi^es  at  a  time,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  whose  banks  they  piled  their 
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birch  canoes  an(]  then  scattered  through  the  neighbor- 
ing forests.  Returning  in  the  spring  to  a  small  cabin 
which  had  l)een  bnilt  near  their  landing-place  by  the 
Northwestern  Fnr  Company,  they  disposed  of  their 
spoils,  and  when  their  business  with  their  whit« 
brothers  was  over,  re-embarlced  for  their  summer 
homes  on  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky. 

When  General  Moses  Cleveland  came  with  a  sur- 
veying party  in  1796  to  lay  out  the  site  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  "  Reserve "  for  the  Connecticiit  Land 
Company,  the  cab'm  of  the  fur-tradei-s  was  still  stand- 
ing, but  was  in  too  dilapidated  a  condition  to  be  of 
use.  Two  more  cabins  were  therefore  raised,  one  for 
the  party,  and  the  other  for  Job  Stiles,  and  his  wife 
Tabitha,  who  was  housekeeper.  When  the  plans 
were  finished  the  woman  of  the  settlement  found  her- 
self the  [Mssessor  of  one  city  lot,  one  ten-acre  lot,  and 
one  one  hundred-acre  lot,  a  donation  from  the  di- 
rectors and  stockholders  of  the  company,  made  no 
doubt  in  consideration  of  her  services,  and  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  first  white  woman  to  take  up  her 
abode  on  the  new  gronnd.  Two  more  gifts  of  the 
valuable  land  were  made,  one  to  Nathaniel  Donne,  the 
company's  blacksmith,  who  had  kept  their  piick-mutes 
shod,  and  tjie  other  to  James  Kingsbury  and  his  wife, 
the  first  who  emigrated  independently  to  the  Reserve. 
Within  eighty  j-ears  the  worth  of  this  property  had 
increased  surprisingly,  but  the  first  owners  had  long 
since  ceased  to  care  loi  .vorldly  goods,  and  the  land 
had  been  resold  many  times.  Buildings  that  would 
have  astonished  those  early  folk  had  replaced  their 
simple  cabins,  and  thousands  of  strange  feet  were 
treading  in  their  old  haunts. 
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For  several  years,  in  fact  until  the  apeniDg  of  the 
Ohio  Canal  io  1834,  the  population  of  Cleveland  in- 
creased very  slowly.  A  year  after  the  anrvey,  the 
homes  "under  the  hill"  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cuyahc^  had  to  be  removed  to  the  ridge,  for  even  at 
that  time  fever  and  ague  began  to  trouble  the  settlers. 
This  disagreeable  malady,  wittily  personified  as"  Ague-  - 
agiieshakershake," — the  God  of  Lake  Erie — was  a 
continual  bugl>ear  and  made  yearly  attacks  upon 
the  fiimilies.  So  widespread  was  the  reputation  it  had 
gained  that  a  stranger  stopping  at  Buffalo,  then  a  rival 
port,  was  told  that  if  he  went  to  Cleveland  he  "would 
not  live  over  night."  On  the  iiighlands  the  expo- 
sure was  much  less,  and  soon  all  the  cabins  were  built 
there.  Then  they  tjegan  to  spread  out  along  the  ridge 
toward  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  Euclid,  following 
the  line  of  the  Euclid  Road,  which  even  then  was  a 
popular  place  on  which  to  have  a  section  and  build. 
In  ISOl,  the  first  well  in  Cleveland  was  dug  on  this 
thoroughfare,  and  was  walled  in  with  stones  which 
the  Indians  had  left  from  their  wigwam  fireplaces. 
Two  years  later  Connecticut  ceded  her  Western  Re- 
serve, which  she  had  held  under  an  old  charter,  to  the 
General  Government  and  the  chief  city  transferred 
her  all^iance  to  the  new  State  of  Ohio. 

Gradually  the  settlement  spread  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  where  ambitious  hamlets,  having 
enjoyed  their  brief  season  of  independence,  ulti- 
mately cast  their  fortune  with  the  larger  city,  and  be- 
came a  sharer  in  its  triumphs.  One  of  these,  which 
had  attained  more  im[)ortance  than  the  rest,  had 
started  up  on  the  opposit«  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and 
assumed   the   bravado  of  a  rival.     Cleveland   made 
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several  advances  to  her  which  were  met  with  coolnees, 
and  at  last  both  villages  applied  for  charters ;  the  one 
on  Ihe  left  bank  receiving  hers  first  and  glorying  in 
her  new  name  of  "  Ohio  City."  Again  Cleveland  l>e- 
Bougtit  a  conciliation  and  tried  to  persuade  the  inde- 
pendfiit  little  rival  neighbor  to  change  her  name,  and 
become  one  witb  her,  but  with  ill  success.  As  time 
wore  on,  however,  population  decreased  on  the  left 
shore  and  increased  on  the  right,  and  signs  of  union 
became  apparent  from  the  fact  that  "  Ohio  City " 
reached  out  to  the  southeast,  while  Cleveland  met  her 
half-way  by  extending  toward  the  southwest.  We  are 
not  sure  how  matters  were  arranged  between  the  two 
rivals  when  the  final  step  was  taken,  but  at  any  rale  it 
was  a  felicitous  event,  and  now  that  the  coveted 
neighbor  has  become  the  West  Side,  some  Cleve- 
landera  find  it  diflScult  to  determine  which  is  the 
"  better-half." 

Id  those  early  days  before  the  railroads  reached  her, 
this  new  Ohio  town  was  obliged  to  look  abont  for 
other  means  of  transportation,  and  we  hear  of  one  of 
her  pioneers  establishing  a  boat  yard  in  the  woods  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake.  Here  the  engineer 
cut  his  timber  and  carried  nut  his  plan  for  the  first 
boat  built  at  Cleveland.  The  framework  was  raised 
in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  from  whence  a  rough  road 
led  to  the  water,  and  in  this  wild  but  convenient  spot 
the  schooner  was  finished,  and  ready  to  i>e  introduced 
to  the  world  as  "The  Pilot."  The  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  country  were  invited  to  assist  in  the 
launching  and  accordingly  cume  into  town  on  the  all- 
important  day,  with  their  oxen,  to  haul  the  craft  down 
to  the  shore.     The  ceremony   was   greeted  with  re- 
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Boundiog  cheers,  anci  Levi  Johnson  received  his  first 
congratulations  from  his  fellow-townsmen.  This  was 
in  1814.  He  afterwards  built  a  steamlxnt  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  characteristic  traits, 
"  Enterprise." 

In  1816,  although  the  itinerant  preachers  who  had 
visited  the  place  would  scarcely  have  credited  it,  a 
church  WHS  organized  and  an  Episcopalian  form  of  wor- 
ship es(4iblishe<l,  which  later  grew  into  Trinity  Church 
and  Fariaii,  Hitherto  a  bugle  had  called  the  people 
together  when  a  ctei^yman  a|ii>pared,  and  the  most 
primitive  services  followed.  Ofi  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, well-known  to  those  who  lived  in  Cleveland 
when  it  was  still  a  churchless  community,  Lorenzo 
Dow  was  announced  to  preach.  He  was  an  eccentric 
man  and  the  place  reputed  to  be  a  bad  one.  His  con- 
gr^ation,  who  were  waiting  under  a  tai^  oak,  did 
not  rec<^nizfl  the  solitary  figure  approaching  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and,  as  he  quietly  sat  upon  the  ground 
in  their  midst,  and  his  head  dropped  upon  his  knees  in 
silent  prayer,  one  in  the  crowd  enquired  if  he  were 
Loreniso  Dow.  Some  one  answered,  "  Yes,"  but  an- 
other irreverently  said  in  an  undertone, "  It's  the  devil." 
Dow  overheard  the  remark,  and  rising,  preached  to 
his  hearers  such  a  sermon  on  Grehenna  that  they  never 
forgot  it,  or  him. 

In  1821, the"Academy"  became  an  institution, and 
b^;an  a  course  of  instruction  upon  a  very  liberal 
basis,  giving  its  pupils  the  full  course  for  four  dollars 
a  term,  and  se|>arate  branches  for  much  less. 

In  the  year  1836  the  city  was  incorporated,  and 
with  the  new  honor  seems  to  have  looked  ia  the  im- 
provement  of  her  appearance.     The   pultlic  square, 
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which  had  previously  been  little  more  than  a  grazing- 
place  for  cows,  was  serioiinly  considered  as  a  possible 
ornament,  and  was  graded  and  made  more  attractive, 
until  now  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  common 
on  which  the  irrepressible  Indian,  "  Omic,"  breathed 
his  last  It  has  changed  its  name  since  then,  and  has 
become  "  Monumental  Square,"  from  the  marble  statue 
of  Commodore  Perry,  which  adorns  its  southeastern 
corner.  A  good  view  of  the  liveliest  part  of  the  city 
can  l>e  had  from  here,  and  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  people 
[KiBsing  through  it. 

Superior  street,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary, 
is  lined  with  retail  stores,  and  its  fine  buildings  and 
neat  pavements  hardly  suggest  the  indifferent  houses 
and  plank  road  of  forty  years  ago.  Ontario  is 
another  busy  thoroughfare  running  north  and  south, 
and  bisecting  the  square.  Where  it  begins,  at  Lakeside 
Park,  it  is  lined  with  private  residences,  but  beyond 
the  square  it  develops  into  a  genuine  work-a-day 
business  street.  In  1813  there  was  a  small  stock- 
ade on  the  lake  shore  just  below  it,  for  Cleveland 
was  a  depot  for  supplies,  and  was  waiting  to  give  a 
warm  reception  to  the  English.  Most  of  the  public 
buildings  are  on  or  near  tbe  square — the  Post  Of- 
fice, Custom  House,  City  Hall,  and  several  of  the 
churches.  Not  far  away  is  the  library  of  the  Young 
Men's  Literary  Association,  which  has  had  a  sin- 
gularly favored  career.  Established  in  1845  upon  a 
very  unpretentious  basis  in  the  Case  Building,  it  was 
0oon  given  a  perpetual  lease  by  the  owner,  and  later 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  its  extension  and 
support  from  a  son  of  Mr.  Case.     The  Public  Library 
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is  located  ia  the  old  High  School  Building  on  Euclid 
aveuue  and  lias  26,000  volumes  in  circulation.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  another  of  the  city's  time-honored 
institutions,  having  l>eeu  founded  in  1848.  It  is  now 
in  the  Atwater  Building  on  Superior  street. 

Euclid  avenue,  which  from  its  rustic  popularity  in 
pioneer  days,- came  to  bear  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  the  world, 
stretches  off  eastward  from  the  square,  for  four  and  a 
half  miles,  until  it  reaches  Wade  Park,  a  beautiful 
spot,  stiil  shailed  by  t)ie  groves  and  forests  which  have 
been  lefl  from  the  wilderness.  It  was  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Wade,  one  of  Cleveland's  millionaires. 

From  this  point  the  avenue  continues  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  until  it  finds  its  terminus  in  I^ake  View 
Cemetery,  a  mt^nificent  stretch  of  woodland  over- 
looking the  lake  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

The  avenue  is  in  its  entire  length  a  feast  of  beauty. 
The  homes  that  line  it  on  either  side  arc  fine  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  and  the  gardens  surrounding 
*  them  show  a  lavish  devotion  to  the  sweet  goddess 
Flora.  Thousands  of  people  who  are  unable  to  leave 
town  during  the  summer  find  a  grateful  change  of 
scene  here,  and  it  so  impressed  Bayard  Taylor  that  he 
bestowed  upon  it  the  splendid  praise  of  calling  it  the 
most  beautiful  street  in  the  world.  Nor  is  its  charm 
purchased  at  the  exi)en8e  of  squalid  surroundings,  for 
the  streets  of  Cleveland  are  well  kept  and  almost  all 
of  its  homes  have  their  little  gardens  around  tliem,  while 
the  tenement  house  is  "  conspicuous  by  its  absence." 
In  fact  the  people  have  chosen  rather  to  sacrifice  a 
trifle  more  to  time  and  expense  and  less  to  space, 
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Tliey  have  ezpantled  and  huve  built  longer  street-car 
lines  in  proportion. 

The  old  eyesore  of  dilapidated  liuls  and  rubbish 
heaps  along  the  river  and  lulce  shore  was  soon  swept 
away  after  the  railroads  eame,  and  a  fine  pai'k  sub- 
stituted. The  undertaking  was  a  large  one,  but  it 
proved  to  be  well  worth  the  labor  and  money  expended 
upon  it,  and  is  now  one  of  the  city's  chief  adurnmeDts 
and  one  of  her  roost  delightful  rendezvous. 

The  stranger,  as  he  neara  the  "  Forest  City  "  wearied 
with  his  travels  and  senBitive  to  his  siirroundings, 
finds  nothing  to  meet  bis  curious  gaze  but  a  neat  shore 
line  on  one  side,  and  on  tlie  utlier  the  green  slope  of 
Lakeside  Park,  with  ils  grottos  and  fountains,  and  an 
occasional  su^estion  of  graveled  walks.  The  top  of 
the  ridge  is  an  excellent  place  whereon  to  take  a 
morning  stroll,  and  get  a  good  breath  of  fmsli  air,  and 
from  this  eminence  the  lines  of  the  five  railroads  which 
centre  here  can  be  seen  oonverging  towards  the  Union 
Depot,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  coal,  petroleum 
and  lumber  is  received  that  makes  its  way  from  dis- 
tant points. 

"  The  Flats  "  along  the  lake  and  river  fronts  are 
alive  with  business,  and  present  a  fescinating  scene 
from  some  overlooking  [mint.  There  are  factories,  ore 
docks  and  coal  and  lumber  yards  famous  the  country 
over,  an<l  water  crad  of  every  kind  and  size.  One  of 
the  most  important  enterprises  is  that  of  the  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  whose  buildings  occupy  thirty- 
two  acres,  and  whose  yearly  {tay-roll  reaches  more 
than  $2,000,000.  On  the  West  Side  is  the  Cuyah(^ 
Steam  Furnace  Company,  noted  for  having  manu- 
botured  a  patent  horse-power  cannon  for  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  for  having  turned  out  the  first  locomotive 
in  the  West.  The-great  StHtidard  Oil  Company,  begun 
in  the  sixties  an<I  later  developing  into  a  stock  com- 
pany under  ita  present  name,  ia  located  here,  and  its 
cars,  surmounted  hy  the  familiar  white  keg,  are  seen 
on  almost  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Out  from  the  river's  mouth  stretch  two  long  piers, 
two  hnndred  feet  a)>art,  which  represent  the  final 
triumph  of  the  engineer  over  the  tides  which  have 
wrought  such  incessant  mischief  ever  since  a  certain 
captain  and  hb  crew  were  delayed  in  the  harbor  of 
Cleveland  sisty  years  ago  by  a  sandbar.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  at  the  end  of  each  pier,and  one  high  up  on 
the  shore  which  was  built  by  the  Government  in  1830 
at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 

Now,  through  this  inviting  gateway,  lai^  lake 
boats  steam  into  jKirt  without  hindrance,  bringing 
with  them  the  rich  copper  and  iron  ores  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  limestone  of  the  Lake  Erie  Islands,  and 
the  miscellaneous  products  which  they  take  up  along 
their  route.  With  these  valuable  cargoes,  to  which 
have  been  attributed  much  of  her  prosperity,  Cleve- 
land receives  a  large  amount  of  coal  from  the  mines 
of  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania,  having  access  to  the  latter 
through  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  has  been  auch  an  im- 
]>etus  to  her  growth. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  are  her  lai^  Water 
Works,  the  incessant  pumping  of  whose  engines  sup- 
plies this  city  of  140,000  inhabitants  with  water. 
The  Reservoir  lies  upon  the  top  of  a  cliff,  and  is  a 
fevorite  resort  in  snnuner.  From  its  crest  a  fine  view 
of  lake  and  river  can  l)e  obtained,  and  if  one  were  to 
allow  hia  imagination  a  little  freedom,  this  would  be 
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the  most  satisfactory  place  to  get  a  retrospective 
view  of  Clevelaii()  as  it  was  to  the  pioneer.  About 
here  the  Indians  stayed  unmolested  long  after  they  bad 
sold  their  land  to  the  white  man,  and  across  the  river 
on  the  slope  the  first  log  cabin  stood.  The  eceoe  which 
takes  its  place  is  almost  bewildering  with  its  network 
of  factories,  lake  and  river  craft  and  housetops.  Here 
and  there  a  dot  of  greeu  rises  above  the  buildings,  be- 
traying the  presence  of  the  elms  and  maples  which 
have  been  jealously  preserved  and  which  are  one  of 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  "Forest  City." 

During  my  stay  here,  nothing  was  more  gratifying 
than  a  walk  or  ride  through  the  broad  streets  in  the 
shade  of  these  trees.  It  inade  summer  in  the  city 
something  to  stay  for,  and  uot  something  to  run  away 
from.  Tliere  were  many  drives  leading  out  beyond 
tlie  limits  daily  frequented  by  pleasure -seekers,  and 
inviting  out-of-the-way  places  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  go  elsewhere.  Beside  llieso,  the  lake^ 
though  the  shallowest  in  the  ehain  and  sometimes 
treacherous  on  that  account,  is  a  continual  clarifier  and 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  As  for  the  old-time  "God," 
and  his  attendant  maladies,  who  tyrannized  over  the 
pioneer,  they  seem  to  have  vanished,  and  now  I  ven- 
ture to  say  there  is  no  healthier  city  in  the  country 
than  Cleveland  and  certainly  none  more  attractive. 
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CLEVELAND  TO  TOLEDO. 

Suts-firat  00^ 

iMWtpwtan  SouM, 

Black  RiveRuObio, 

Juiy  11,  IWO. 

I  T  eight  o'clock,  my  favorite  hour  for  be- 
ginning a  (lay's  riiie,  I  mounted  Paul  in 
froiitoC  the  hotel  at  Cleveland,  but  l)efore 
leaving  the  city  I  8iop[)ed  at  Major  Hess- 
ler's  office  to  hand  him  the  proceeds  of 
my  lecture  at  Garrett's  Hall,  which  were 
donate*!  to  the  Soldiers'  Monuuieut  Fund 
at  Dayton.  This  brought  m?  two  very 
kindacknowledgments:  one  from  General 
James  Barnett,  who  furwarde<l  the  money,  and  the 
other  from  Bev.  William  Earnshaw,  custodian  of  the 
Monument  Fuad.  These  lettera,  written  in  behalf  of 
thi'ee  thousand  disabled  veterans,  amply  satisfy  me 
for  any  sacrifice  I  may  have  made,  and  are  among  my 
most  prized  poesessions.  General  Barnett  wrote  as 
follows: 

ffeadqtiarlm 
P04I  No.  1,  Department  of  Ohio.  O.  A.  Jt., 
Clsvblahd,  Jviy  IS,  1876. 
Captain  Willabd  Qlazibb, 

CohkaDb:  Through  your  uniolicited  genenwity  I  hive  the  picuar* 

to  iwkaowleJg«  the  reveipt  of  the  net  prooeediof  ;onr  lecture  on 

IS  (343) 
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"  Eohoea  from  tfae  ReTolation,"  deliTered  ia  our  eitj  Jnlj  6,  1876, 
•ud  bjyuur  dirMtion  hnve  forwarded  the  amouut  to  ChapUJii  Wil- 
liam   EHFUBbaw,    Presideol    of   Ilie    "  Soldiem'    Uuiue    Monument 

Fuod,"  at  Djjtod,  to  uolst  iu  erevtiuga  moiiuiueDl  lu  the  menioT; 

Natioonl  Military  Home,  anil  may  your  reward  be  no  leu  Iban  tlie 
love  and  gratitude  of  our  uuforluuale  camrudes. 
By  order  of 
Gbnbkal  Jambs  Babhbtt,  Commanding. 
E.  H.  HBS8LBB,  QaaHemuuUr. 

There  are  certaiu  results  following  every  under- 
taking which  are  looked  upon  either  with  gratification 
or  diseatisfoction,  and  which,  through  side  issues,  very 
often  assume  the  importance  of  those  deeired  to  be 
attained.  The  recollection  of  the  splendid  scenes 
through  which  I  have  paseetl,  the  people  whom  I  have 
met,  the  cities  I  have  visited,  will  be  a  lifelong 
satisfaction,  but  the  opportunity  to  help  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  fellow-soldiers  and  to  do  others  honor 
while  they  yet  live,  will  be  the  most  gratifying  outcome 
of  my  journey.  Knowing  this,  the  following  letter 
from  Chaplain  Eamshaw  holds  au  im[H)rtant  place 
among  the  papers  of  my  correspondents. 


Captain  Willabd  Qlazibr, 

Ut  dbab  CombaDB:  We  hare  received,  through  Major  E.  M. 
Heaaler,  your  generous  donatiou  to  aid  in  erecting  (he  Soldiers' 
MoDumeut  at  the  Hara^-  You  have  the  hearty  tliankt  of  tliree 
thouxand  diiabled  reterans  now  on  our  roll* ;  and  a  cordial  iuTitalinn 
to  Ti«t  a>  wheiMTer  it  iayour  pleaiure  todoao.    Again,  we  thank 

Very  respectful  ly, 

William  Earhsuaw, 
Prt«d«at  Historical  and  Monumental  Society. 

On  leaving  the  city  several  gentlemen  gave  me  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  for  some  distance,  among 
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them  Alexander  Wilsey,  who  before  the  war  had  been 
a  scholar  of  mine  back  in  Schodack,  New  York. 

Meeting  him  was  only  one  of  mniiy  similar  ex- 
perieDC«s,  for  here  and  there  along  my  route  I  found 
old  acquaintances,  whose  faces  I  had  never  expected  to 
see  ^ain. 

After  a  ri<le  of  six  hours,  I  rode  into  Black  River 
and  found  it  quite  an  enterprising  village,  but  hardly 
suggesting  its  old  position  as  the  principal  port  in  the 
county. 

fiijrtH-Btunir  iDog. 

Huron  Houit, 

HuBOK,  Ohio, 

Julff  Tael/lh. 

Left  the  aspiring  village  of  Black  Kiver  or  "  Lor- 
raine/' as  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  to  call  it,  at 
nine  o'clock,  slopping  at  the  Lake  House,  Vermillion, 
for  dinner.  The  scenery  is  very  attractive  along  the 
Lake  Shore  Road  between  Black  River  and  Huron, 
and  I  followed  it  all  day  and  for  two  or  three  hours 
aHer  nightfall,  covering  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
My  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  somewhat  dimmed, 
however,  by  the  cloud  of  mosquitoes  which  beset  my 
path,  and  whii^h  were  hardly  )>ersuaded  b>  part  com- 
pany at  the  hotel.  There  were  nearly  seven  hundred 
people  in  Huron,  and  I  must  confess  that  so  far  as  the 
principle  of  equal  distribution  is  concerned,  I  harbored 
socialistic  views  as  I  entered  the  slumliering  village. 
Of  all  the  hordes  of  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  wolves, 
wild  cats,  deer,  buffaloes  and  panthers  that  made  their 
homes  about  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  times  of 
the  Indian,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains, 
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The  race  of  the  red  man  ie  becoming  slonly  exter- 
'  miuatet),  and  its  friends  of  the  forest  seem  to  be  dis- 
appearing with  it,  while  the  white  man  and  the  mos- 
quito fill  their  places.  I  am  sure  no  one  of  aven^ 
reason,  especially  our  logicians  of  New  Jersey,  would 
deny  that  this  is  another  proof  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Although  it  was  dark  before  I  came  into  Huron,  I 
could  get  a  very  good  idea  of  its  character,  and  had 
formed  some  notion  of  the  place  which  was  to  shelter 
me.  In  1848  it  was  spoken  of  as  having  been 
"  formerly  the  greatest  business  place  in  the  county," 
and  this  reputatioo,  although  it  has  not  made  it  a 
Sandusky  or  a  Clevelatid,  has  left  it  a  spark  of  the  old 
energy. 

0wt2-tl)irb  0a0. 

WMEmue, 
Sanddsey,  Obio, 
July  TMrtttnth, 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  comparatively  short 
distance  to  travel  between  Huron  and  this  city.  It  is 
only  nine  miles,  and  I  did  not  start  until  two  o'clock, 
allowing  myself  a  two  hour's  easy  gallop  with  the 
lake  on  my  right  all  the  way. 

Along  this  shoi'e  more  than  a  centurj'  ago.  General 
Bradstreet,  with  three  thousand  men,  sailed  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Jiiiiaiidat,  while  Pontiac,  the  great  Ot- 
tawa warrior,  was  besieging  Detroit.  Beaching  Fort 
Sandusky  he  burned  the  Indian  villages  there  and  de- 
stroyed the  cornfields;  passed  on  up  to  Detroit  to 
scatter   the  threatening  savages,  and   returning  went 
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into  the  Wyandot  country  through  Sandusky  Bay. 
To  have  attempted  to  ride  alone  on  horseback  id  those 
days  would  have  been  a  foolhardy,  if  not  a  fatal 
UDdertakiug.  Now  the  screech  of  an  engine- whistle 
announced  the  approach  of  a  train  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Road,  the  great  wheels  thundered  by,  an<I  Paul,  alert 
and  trembling,  was  ready  to  dash  away.  How  differ- 
ent jt  would  have  been  in  those  old  pioneer  times  I 
The  hoi'seman  would  have  been  the  one  to  tremble 
then,  liis  hand  reach  for  his  rifle,  his  eyes  strained 
towards  the  thicket  from  whence  the  expected  yell 
of  the  savage  was  to  come. 

Among  the  first  proprietors  of  this  flection  were  the 
Eries.  These  were  followed  by  the  resistless  Iroquois, 
and  after  them  the  Wyandots  and  Ottuwas,  who  seem 
to  have  left  the  strongest  impress  upon  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Ohio.  One  of  these  tribes,  the  Wyandots» 
called  the  bay  near  which  they  built  their  wigwams 
Sra-san-don-ske,  meaning  "  Lake  of  the  Cold  Water," 
and  from  this  the  present  name  of  the  city  comes.  In 
(he  early  days  it  was  called  Ogontz,  after  a  big  chief 
of  that  name  who  lived  there  before  .the  ycaf  1812. 
All  about  were  rich  hunting-grounds,  lAk^rtHMnnts 
for  its  having  been  chosen  by  the  Indians  in  times  of 
peace;  and  even  now  Sandusky  is  held  to  Ik  one 
of  the  greatest  fish-markets  in  America. 

The  place  was  bound  to  be  attractive  to  the  white 
man,  and  any  one  might  have  safely  prophesied  that  a 
city  would  rise  here.  The  groinid  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  lake,  the  bay  forms  an  ideal  harbor,  and 
looking  off  upon  the  boats  and  water,  the  eye  rests 
upon  a  scene  picturesque  and  striking. 

My  attention  was  called  to  Johnson's  Island,  whidi 
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was  used  for  the  confinement  of  Confederate  officers 
during  the  late  war.  I  learned  ihat  they  were  al- 
lowed the  luxury  of  an  occasional  bath  in  the  lake, 
under  guard,  of  course,  and  in  squads  of  a  hundred 
men — a  luxury  which  the  boys  in  Libby  and  Charles- 
ton and  Columbia  would  have  thought  "  too  good  to 
be  true." 

Under  the  city  are  the  limestone  quarries,  vhich 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building  material 
and  which  give  an  added  distinction  to  this  bright 
little  city  of  the  lakes. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  spoke  in  Union 
Hall  and  was  introduced  by  Captain  Culver,  who  re- 
ferred to  tny  military  record  and  the  object  of  my 
lectures.  Captain  Culver  is  a  comrade  in  the  G.  A. 
R.  and  a  iel  low- prisoner  at  Libby  and  other  prisons. 
He  did  much  towanis  making  my  stay  at  Sandusky 
tnost  agreeable. 

Fbuntain  Hinut, 

Castalia,  Obio, 

July  Fov-rttenth. 

My  Sandusky  friend.  Captain  Culver,  called  at  the 
West  Hou.'ie  for  me  soon  after  breakfast,  and  wc  spent 
the  forenoon  strolling  about  the  city.  I  was  shown 
the  newly  completed  Court  House,  of  which  San- 
duskians  are  very  proud;  met  several  of  the  offi- 
cials and  found  much  to  admire.  Left  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  by  six  had  reached  Castalia,  five 
miles  distant,  which  I  soon  found  had  something  to 
boast  of  back  of  its  classic  name.     As  a  stranger  I 
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was  of  course  irametliately  told  of  the  woiidere  of  the 
"  waters,"  which  I  learned  form  quite  an  attraction  in 
summer  and  keep  the  little  place  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment. 

Marshall  Burton  came  in  1836  and  laid  out  this 
prairie  t^twn  at  the  head  of  Coal  Creek.  Finding  the 
source  of  the  stream  in  a  cool,  clear  spring,  now  known 
to  l>e  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet 
deep,  named  the  place  "Castalia,"  from  the  famed 
Greek  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  The  waters 
of  this  spring  are  so  pure  that  objects  are  plainly  seen 
through  the  sixty  liquid  feet,  and  they  say  that  when 
the  sun  reaches  meridian,  these  objects  reflect  the 
colors  of  t'he  rainbow,  which  might  suggest  to  Casta- 
lians  that  the  ancient  sun-god,  Apollo,  favored  the 
western  namesake  of  his  Delphian  fount.  I  met  do 
poets  here,  but  possibly  inspiration  is  not  one  of  the 
powers  guaranteed.  Indeed  if  it  should  treat  devotees 
of  the  Divine  Art,  as  it  does  everything  else  that  is 
plunged  into  it,  we  should  have  petrified  poets. 

These  petrifying  qualities  of  the  water,  caused  by  the 
combined  action  of  lime,  soda,  magnesia  and  iron  have 
made  the  mill-wheels  which  turn  in  Coal  Creek  in- 
capable of  decay. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  is  a  cave  of  quite 
large  dimensions,  which  was  discovered  accidentally 
through  a  d(^  running  into  the  opening  in  pursuit  of 
B  rabbit.  This  cave  I  believe  makes  up  the  comple- 
ment of  natural  attractions  about  the  villi^.  The 
chief  attraction,  the  social  life  of  the  people,  cannot  be 
guessed  at  by  the  rapid  glance  of  the  traveller. 
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SuEts-fifU)  nioB. 

BiUlHovtt, 

Fbbhont,  Ohio. 

JiUy  FiJUeul^ 

J  was  awakened  at  twelve  p.  m.  the  previous  night 
at  Castalia  by  two  villainous  im^w,  who  seemed 
determined  to  make  an  impression.  Their  evident  ob- 
ject was  "  more  rnm,"  which  to  the  credit  of  the  land- 
lord was  not  furnished  them.  Exasperated  by  this 
temperance  measure,  they  attempted  to  enter  the  bouse, 
and  finding  the  donrs  locked  began  a  bombardment 
with  fists  and  feet.  Thin  novel  performance  was  kept 
np  until  the  object  of  their  wrath  and  his  shot-gun  a[)- 
peored.  Owing  to  this  my  ride  of  nineteen  miles  to 
Fremont  was  not  as  refreshing  a»  it  might  have  been. 

As  I  approached  the  town  I  thought  of  President 
Hayes,  who  is  so  closely  identified  with  it.  Here  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  and  won  snch  jmpnlarity,  not 
only  among  his  townsmen,  hnt  throughout  the  State, 
that  in- 1864,  after  a  snccession  of  honors,  his  friends 
were  pushing  hira  for  Congress.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
written  from  Cincinnati,  suggesting  that  his  presence 
there  would  secure  his  election,  he  said,  "  An  officer 
fit  for  duty,  who  at  this  crisis  wonid  abandon  his  post 
to  electioneer  for  Congress,  ought  to  be  scalpeil.  You 
may  feel  perfectly  sure  that  I  shall  do  no  such  thing," 
and  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  after  lie  had  heard 
of  Lincoln's  assassination,  he  expressefl  another  sen- 
timent quite  as  strong  when  he  said:  "Lincoln's 
success  in  his  great  office,  his  hold  upon  the  ponfidence 
and  aSTection  of  his  countrymen,  we  shall  all  say  are 
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00I7  second  to  Washington's.  We  shall  prohalily 
fed  and  ^'n^  that  they  are  not  second  even  to  his." 

Fremont  of  course  is  justly  proud  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  Rutherford  6.  Hayea.  Two  years  before  he 
returned  to  his  home,  after  refusing  Grant's  offer  of 
an  Assistant  Secretaryship,  but  the  people  of  Ohio 
were  not  satisfied  with  this.  Their  feelings  were 
probably  voiced  by  the  words  of  a  personal  friend 
of  Hayes,  who  said :  "  With  your  enei^es,  talentx, 
education,  and  address,  you  are  green — verdant  as 
grass — to  stay  in  a  country  village."  Soon  after- 
wards, at  the  ui^nt  and  repeated  requests  of  the 
people,  he  gave  up  his  quiet  life  and  once  more  entered 
the  political  arena,  with  results  which  the  election  of 
1876  shows. 

There  were  apparently  many  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  Nation's  choice,  but  in  Ohio,  and  especially 
where  he  was  known  personalty,  he  was  much  beloved 
and  admired.  His  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  died 
Bomeyears  ago,  leaving  his  property  and  fortune  to  his 
namesake,  has  given  a  park  and  a  fine  library  to  Fre- 
mont. 

The  town  is  on  the  Sandusky  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  has  quite  a  brisk  trade  for  a  placp 
claiming  only  a  little  over  five  thousand  inhabitants. 


My  acooiamodations  at  the  Ball  House,   Fremont, 
were  quite  in  contrast  with  those  placed  at  my  dis- 
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posal  at  Castalia.  I  heani  no  stories  of  "nnneral 
springs  "  or  wonderfiil  freaks  of  Nature,  but  shall  re- 
member Fremont  as  the  delightful  little  city  where  I 
had  two  nights'  ifleep  in  one. 

I  began  my  day's  journey  at  eiglit  o'clock  with 
Elmore  as  the  evening  objective.  Halted  a  few 
moments  at  a  hotel  known  in  that  locality  as  the  Four- 
Mile  House.  Took  dinner  at  Hessville,  where  I  re- 
mained until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
rode  on  to  Elmore. 
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ERED  paid  aad  saddled  him  myself 

Elmore,  on  the  morning  of  July  seveu- 

nth.     lu  fact  it  was  my  usual  custom, 

lile  riding  through  the  rural  districts,  to 

rsooally  groom,  feed  and  care  for  my 

rse,  as  I  learned  soon   after   leaving 

stOD   that,   unless   I   attended  to  his 

nta  myself,  he  was  most  likely  to  be 

neglected  hy  those  in  whose   hands  he 

was  placed,  and  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  knowing 

also  the  importance  of  keeping  liim  in  the  best  possible 

condition,  I  never  -overlooked   anything  which   was 

likely  to  add  to  his  comfort. 

On  my  way  from  Elmore,  I  stopped  for  lunch  at  a 
country  grocery,  hotel  and  saloon,  four  miles  from  this 
city.  A  small  piece  of  bread,  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a 
few  crackers  covered  my  refresbmeut  at  the  "  Jack 
of  All  Trades,"  as  upon  asking  for  a  second^-^ece  of 
bread  I  was  informed  that  I  had  just ^AKUie  last  in 
the  house.  There  being  no  furttfffl^^peal,  I.  re- 
mounted and  rode  off  in  the  direction  ofTllSdo,  where 
I  lectured  in  the  evening  at  Lyceum  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  Forsyth  Post,  being  intro<luced  by  Doctor 
(a66) 
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3.  T.  Woods,  a  sui^eon  of  our  Volunteer  Army  dur- 
tDg  the  late  war,  and  now  an  active  comrade  in  the 
G.  A.  R. 

Doctor  Woods  and  I  had  a  long  and  aniinated  talk 
at  the  Boody  House  over  old  times,  and  especially  of 
Custer,  who  was  greatly  admired  by  both  of  ii8,  as  he 
was  by  every  one  who  knew  anything  of  him.  Doctor 
Woods  bad  collected  a  number  of  articles  referring  to 
the  General  which  he  thought  of  especial  interest, 
among  others  the  following  lines  which  seem  to  bear 
the  very  impress  of  Custer's  martial  spirit : 

"ThaneighiDg  troop,  the  fluhlng bUda^ 

The  bugle*!  itirriug  blut. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  etunonail*, 

The  dm  sod  ihoat  are  put. 
No  war's  wild  notes  nor  glory's  peal 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
The  breut  that  nevemiore  na;  Ad 

The  raptnrei  of  the  fighL" 

When  our  conversation  turned  upon  Toledo,  it  be- 
came more  cheerful.  The  city,  after  having  survived 
many  reverses  of  fortune,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  rapid 
development,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  rival 
in  N^orthern  Ohio.  The  long  and  hard  battle  fought 
for  the  soil  on  which  it  now  stands  is  almost  for- 
gotten, and  instead  of  arousing  tlie  interest  of  the 
stranger  with  thrilling  tales  of  massacre  and  war,  the 
Toledoan  now  points  to  the  emblems  of  peace. 

Not  so  far  away  but  that  the  patriotic  citieen  may 
become  familiar  with  the  place  is  tiie  old  battle-field 
of  "  Fallen  Timbers,"  where  "  mad  Anthony  Wayne  " 
brought  the  Indians  to  bay,  and  having  conquered, 
pursued  them  for  ten  miles  along  the  Maumee,  until 
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be  reached  Swsa   Creek,   now  in  the  oeotre  of  the 

(OWD. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  records 
of  Indian  warfare.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  Wa- 
bash and  Miami  tribes  had  refused  to  accept  any  over- 
tures from  the  Americans,  and  when  they  were  de- 
termined to  fight  out  their  cause  with  the  help  of  the 
British. 

Knowing  that  pacific  measures  were  then  super- 
flaous,  and  that  the  matter  must  be  decided  by  war, 
Wayne  at  tlie  head  of- a  splendid  support,  marched  to 
the  Maumee,  erected  Fort  Defiance  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Au  Glaize,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  point  where 
he  knew  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  concentrated. 
The  place  was  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  party  in 
possession — the  river  on  the  left,  heavy  thickets  on 
the  right,  and  in  front  natural  breastworks  formed  by 
fallen  timbers,  the  result  of  a  tornado.  Into  this  trap 
it  was  necessary  to  march  in  order  to  meet  the  foe- 
Wayne's  simple  plan  of  attack  was  this:  to  rouse 
the  savages  from  tlieir  lair  with  an  irresistible  bayonet 
chai^,  "  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a  close  and  well- 
directed  fire  ou  their  backs." 

The  result  was  a  victory  for  the  Americans.  The 
Indians  and  their  white  allies,  completely  routed,  made 
a  precipitous  retreat,  leaving  the  battle-field  covered 
with  their  dead.  Hotly  pursued,  their  cornfields 
and  wigwams  destroyed  on  the  way,  they  were  finally 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  peace  was  better  than 
war.  So  ended  the  great  battle  of  the  Maamee, 
one  of  the  most  fatal  in  its  efifect  upon  the  destiny  of 
the  red  race. 

It  was  after  this,  when  actual  contest  was  over,  and 
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the  Indiane  had  beeu  provided  for  west  of  the  Mia- 
stssippi,  that  the  CinciDiiati  Company  laid  out  a  town 
on  the  present  site  and  called  it  Port  Lawrence, 
afler  the  famons  flag-ship  in  which  Perry  met  the 
British  on  Lake  Erie.  Later,  Major  Slickney,  a  his- 
toric pioneer,  whose  sons,  "  One  "  and  "  Two  "  Stickney 
are  equally  immortal,  laid  out  Vistula,  which  afiter- 
wards  joined  Port  Lawrence,  under  a  name  destined  to 
become  a  power  in  the  State — Toledo. 

The  fortunes  of  the  new  town  were  fluctuating  as 
April  weather,  and  the  faith  of  property -holders  must 
have  grown  weak  through  wavering.  Most  of  these 
hard  times  were  due  to  malaria,  which  was  bred  in 
the  neighboring  swamps  and  forests,  and  which  was  an 
ever-present  menace;  yet  when  the  cloud  of  contention 
lowered  over  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the 
territory  of  Michigan  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  Toledo, 
the  very' centre  of  the  trouble,  being  claimed  by  both, 
was  animated  enough,  although  her  neighbor,  Monroe, 
was  wont  to  vex  her  with  snch  taunts  as  this : 

"The  pa(ato«B  they  grow  imall,  on  Haumee, 
ADd  they  eat  them,  tops  aad  all,  od  Msuoiee." 

Potato-tops  must  have  possessed  singular  virtue,  for  ' 
there  was  no  want  of  spirit  when  the  test  came  "On 
Mauraee." 

The  "Toledo  War,"  much  talked  of  and  laughed 
over  in  its  day,  is  passing  slowly  into  oblivion,  and 
now  only  an  occasional  grey-beard  brings  its  scenes 
bank  with  amusing  reminiscenoe.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  lay  in  a  mistake  of  Congress,  which  estab- 
lished an  impossible  boundary  line  between  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  so  that  the  "  bone  of  contention  "  was  a 
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tract  of  land  eight  miles  wide  at  the  westera  end, 
and  five  at  the  eastern,  which  both  claimed.  The 
people  liyiog  in  thb  tract  were  therefore  between  two 
fires,  some  preferring  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  territory,  and  the  others  giving  their  alle^ianoe  to 
Ohio.  The  respective  governors  were  the  principals* 
in  the  quarrel,  and  showed  a  strong  dispoaidon  to 
fight,  while  the  chief  executive  at  Washington,  being 
unable  to  interfere,  was  obliged  to  assume  the  role  of 
a  spectator,  advising,  however,  that  the  interested 
parties  defer  action  until  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  advant^es  were  pretty  evenly  divided,  except 
that  Michigan,  as  a  territory,  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  Stete  from  enforcing  her  supposed  right,  aroused  a 
strong  Slate  pride  among  the  "  Buckeyes."  The  mi- 
litia was  called  out  on  both  sides  and  Michigan 
threatened  with  ari-est  those  who  should  attempt  to 
re-mark  the  boundary  line— the  compliment  being 
generously  returned  by  Ohio. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the  L^slature  of 
Ohio  created  a  new  county,  calling  it  Lucas,  after  the 
Governor,  which  included  a  portion  of  the  contested 
territory,  and  had  for  its  seat  the  town  of  Toledo.  To 
bold  court  at  this  county-«eat  without  the  intervention 
of  the  authorities  of  Michigan  would  virtually  decide 
the  case  in  Ohio's  favor,  but  how  this  bold  coup  d!elal 
was  to  be  accomplished,  and  on  the  date  appointed — 
the  seventh  of  September — was  a  question  that  puzzled 
the  Governor  himself,  Creneral  Brown,  in  char^  of 
the  Michigan  militia,  was  reported  to  be  in  Toledo  at 
the  time,  with  a  foroe  twelve  hundred  strong;  while 
Colonel  Vanfieet,  the  Ohio  warrior,  was  to  rely  upon 
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the  stout  hearts  of  a  hundred  men,  who  were  to  act  as 
jpo»«e  for  the  protection  of  the  court 

Wbeii  the  judges,  sheriff  and  attendants  met  at 
Miami  to  perfect  tbeir  plans,  on  Sunday  the  sixth  of 
September,  they  were  somewhat  fearful  of  the  issue, 
'  and  finally  left  the  decision  of  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Vanfleet.  This  intrepid  Leonidas  imme- 
diately  assumed  the  championship  of  his  State  with 
admirable  skill,  and,  walking  up  and  down,  sword  in 
hand,  in  front  of  his  hundred  followers,  for  a  moment's 
meditation,  turned  at  last  to  the  judges  with  these  im- 
pressive words: 

"  If  you  are  women,  go  home ;  if  you  are  men,  do 
your  duty  as  judges  of  the  court,  I  will  do  mine.  If 
you  leave  this  matter  entirely  witli  me,  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  your  safety  and  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  our  object ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  can  give  you  no  as- 
surance t " 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  the  reader  of 
these  words,  while  he  respects  and  admires  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  man  who  sjmke 
tliem,  caimot  avoid  a  mild  sense  of  amusement  But 
this  is  not  to  the  point.  Matters  proceeded  seriously 
on  tliat  sixth  of  September,  1835.  Vanfleet  called  for 
twenty  volunteers,  and  these  having  quickly  responded 
to  the  call,  the  Colonel  then  informed  his  prot^^s, 
probably  not  to  their  surprise,  that  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember would  begin  immediately  after  midnight;  that 
the  law  did  not  specify  any  time  for  the  opening  of 
court,  and  that  if  they  would  rely  upon  his  protection, 
they  could  accomplish  their  purpose  in  the  &ce  of  the 
toe. 

"  Governor  Lucas  wants  the  court  held,"  he  added, 
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'*80  that  by  its  record  lie  may  show  to  the  world  that 
he  has  executed  the  laws  of  Ohio  over  the  disputed 
territory  io  spite  of  the  vaporing  threats  of  Governor 
Mason.  Be  prepared  to  mount  your  liorses  to  start  for 
Toledo  at  precisely  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  will 
be  ready  with  my  escort." 

The  appointment  was  met,  and  Toledo  was  reached 
at  three  o'clock.  The  party  proceeded  directly  to  a 
school-house,  and  there  court  was  Iield  in  due  form  of 
law,  its  proceedings  written  out  on  bits  of  paper  being 
deposited  in  the  tall  crown  of  the  clerk's  hat.  When 
business  was  over,  the  entire  party  went  to  a  tavern 
near  by  for  refreshments.  Just  as  the  men  were  about 
to  indulge  in  a  second  cup  of  cheer,  some  one  called  out 
that  General  Brown,  with  a  strong  force,  was  on  his 
way  to  arrest  them.  Glasses  were  dropped,  the  little 
matter  of  indebtedness  to  the  saloon-keeper  was  waived 
without  ceremony,  and  a  moment  later  not  a  sign  of  the 
Ohio  dignitaries  remained. 

When  they  had  placed  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  con- 
tested soil  between  themselves  and  General  Brown,  they 
halted  upon  a  hill  to  fire  a  salute,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
learned  that  the  clerk's  hat,  containing  the  all-important 
papers,  had  been  knocked  off  his  head  by  the  limb  of  a 
tree  during  the  retreat.  To  return  might  mean  capture 
and  the  failure  of  their  plan.  To  abandon  the  recoveiy 
of  tlie  missing  hat  would  be  equally  deplorable.  Van- 
fleet  accordingly  sent  back  a  small  detachment  to  search 
the  road ;  "  the  lost  was  found,"  and,  at  last  triumphant, 
a  loud  salute  waj  fired.  To  say  that  the  men  did  not 
then  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  is  but  a  mild 
assertion.  It  has  been  said  by  good  authorities,  that  if 
the  retreating  party  had  charged  C^eral  Brown's  re^- 
18 
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neat  with  half  the  force  they  employed  in  getting 
away,  they  could  have  routed  a  force  twice  its  size. 
When  Congress  convened,  however,  they  had  the  satia- 
fection  of  having  a  favorable  verdict  pronounced  upon 
their  "unlawful  act,  lawfully  committed,"  although 
Jackson  had  previously  expressed  himself  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Michigan,  Tlie  defeated  party,  to 
even  up  matters,  was  given  the  northern  peninsula 
between  Superior  and  Huron,  now  her  richest  sec- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  the  "  war  "  Toledo  was  full 
of  Michigan  troops,  who  left  many  anecdotes  behind 
them  and  whose  generally  harmless  behavior  raised 
many  a  laugh  among  the  townspeople.  As  one  of 
these  stories  goes,  Major  Stickney,  walking  out  into 
his  garden  one  morning,  noticed  something  that 
looked  like  a  human  figure  in  his  potato  vines.  He 
called  out  to  the  mysterious  object  and  asked  what 
was  going  on  there?  The  call  brought  to  his  full 
length  a  soldier  in  uniforni,  who  stretched  up  and  re- 
plied : 

"Drafting  potato-tops  to  make  the  bottoms  volun- 
teer, sir ! " 

And  so,  half  in  jest,  and  ludf  in  earnest,  the  affair 
continued  and  ended. 

When  the  forests  were  cleared  away  and  the 
swamps  drained,  the  dread  malaria  partnership  was 
dissolved ;  good  heiilth  brought  good  cheei-,  and  pros- 
perity followed.  Very  soon  after  the  trouble  with 
Michigan,  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  was  built,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  important  factors  in  making  the 
"Corn  City"  so  strong  commercially  Besides  this 
great  inland  waterway,  eight  railways  bring  into  her 
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marta  the  product*  of  the  rich  farms  of  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan  and  Ohio. 

From  her  ports  enormous  quantities  of  grain  are 
yearly  shipped  to  England  either  direct,  or  ma  Mon- 
treal, and  lier  people  say,  without  expecting  to  be 
contradicted,  that  no  city  in  the  United  States  can 
point  to  such  a  wonderful  development  of  commercial 
resources.  This  scarcely  su^ests  the  time  when  To- 
ledo was  little  more  than  the  dead  carcass  of  specula- 
tion, the  prey  of  the  tax^therer,  waiting  the  resur- 
rection that  followed  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  when 
men  remained  her  citizens  simply  because  they  had  no 
money  with  which  to  get  away. 

Commerce  takes  the  lead  here,  but  there  is  one  en- 
terprise of  which  Toledoans  seem  to  be  even  prouder, 
and  to  see  which  they  take  the  visitor  "  whom  they 
wish  to  impress  with  their  greatness."  This  is  the 
thriving  and  truly  imposing  Milboum  Wagon  Works, 
put  into  operation  in  1875  and  already  become  famous. 
The  brick  buildings  are  unusually  fine  and,  archi- 
tecturally, would  leave  the  uninformed  stranger  nnder 
the  impression  that  they  might  belong  to  some  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

I  was  enabled  to  see  more  of  the  city  than  I  had 
expected,  owing  to  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  A 
little  friend  who  lived  in  Detroit,  and  who  was  dying 
with  consumption,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  come  to 
Toledo  to  see  me  and  my  horse  before  it  was  too  late. 
I  therefore  remained  longer  than  I  intended,  that  her 
friends  might  bring  her  down  by  boat,  although  they 
hardly  hoped  that  she  would  survive  the  journey. 
She  was  given  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet  trip  to  Put-in- 
Bay,  the  well-known  resort>  and  with  this  and  the 
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gralifioation  of  seeing  Pool,  in  whom  she  was  deeply 
iotercstevl,  lier  viait  ended. 

Of  all  tlie  strangers  who  come  to  this  bright  and 
busy  city,  active  with  the  impetus  given  it  by  fifty 
thousand  souls,  I  doubt  if  any  take  more  keen  delight 
in  looking  upon  its  business  enterprises  and  individu- 
ality thau  did  this  bright-minded  girl,  just  about  to 
relinquish  her  hold  upon  earth.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  dark  pages  in  its  history,  and  only  guessed  at 
the  wealth  and  strength  back  of  the  thronged  harbor. 
To  her  it  was  a  happy  place — the  tempomry  home 
of  friends. 
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0n)entp-«(onb  IDaQ. 

Erie  Hold, 

Ebib,  MicHioAir, 

J>Uy  n,  tS76. 

Toledo  fHends  were  ready  at  the 
Boody  House  to  give  me  giiod-bye  when 
I  mounted  at  nine  o'clock,  and  I  received 
!  a  right  hearty  send-ofT.  Upon  leaving 
the  city,  instead  of  continuing  westward 
aa  usual  toward  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  I  had 
determined  for  various  reasons  to  swing 
oW  from  the  direct  course,  and  ride 
northward  to  Detroit,  moving  thence  to 
Chicago.  This  new  route  would  take  me  through 
Monroe,  a  town  with  which  the  life  of  General  Custer 
was  more  closely  associated  than  any  other,  and  know- 
ing that  I  would  find  much  there  that  would  give  me 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man,  I  looked  for* 
ward  to  this  part  of  my  journey  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion. 

The  ride  to  Erie  heing  at  some  distance  from  the 
lake,  and  over  a  flat  r^ion,  was  rather  monotonous. 
Erie   iteelf  is  a  small   unimportant    hamlet  at  the 
(2e9) 
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western  end  of  the  lake,  and  a  modest  landmark  in 
my  journey  from  Toledo  to  Detroit.  Paul,  probably 
impressed  with  the  air  of  peace  that  enveloped  the 
place,  made  up  his  mind  upon  bis  arrival  to  give  the 
good  people  a  display  of  liis  mettle,  and  accordingly 
tore  through  the  village  streets  in  the  wildest  fashion. 
Having  thus  introduced  himself,  he  pranced  after 
I  had  dismounted  until  he  had  had  enough  ;  then  re- 
turning to  his  master,  his  eyes  seeming  to  flash  mischief, 
he  looked  as  though  he  would  have  said,  had  he  been 
given  the  power  of  speech  :  "  I  have  been  having  a 
fine  time,  haven't  I?  and  would  you  like  to  mount 
me  and  enjoy  the  fun  too  ?  but  I  dare  you  I " 

When  his  superabundant  spirits  had  found  vent, 
I  had  him  led  away  and  myself  attended  to  his  wants. 
Beyond  this  animated  exhibition  of  my  horse  the  day 
passed  uneventfully,  and  at  night  I  enjoyed  to  its 
fullest  extent  the  quietude  of  a  country  inn. 

9aKnts-tl)tr^  V>a8. 

Erie  Haul, 
July  Tofnls-tlHrd. 

Weather  cool  and  pleasant ;  went  to  church  in  the 
morning  and  listened  to  a  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Wil~ 
lard,  on  the  text,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy,"  Doubtless  the  preacher  had  liis  reasons  for 
bringing  to  the  minds  of  the  Erieans  this  particular 
command,  but  judging  from  ap|)earances  they  nee<Ied 
a  very  mild  admonition.  It  looked  as  though  every 
day  were  Sunday  here. 

A  letter  reached  me  at  this  point  from  my  ynte. 
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fiill  of  concern  as  to  my  welfare  if  the  journey  were  to 
be  continued  across  tlie  Plaius ;  and  as  she  was  in  very 
indifferent  health  at  the  time,  I  was  about  to  abandon 
my  purpose  and  return.  The  news  of  Custer's  trt^ic  * 
death  had  reached  the  East,  and  my  intended  route 
running-  as  it  did  across  the  Indian  country,  filled 
my  friends  with  apprehension.  Closely  following  this 
letter,  however,  came  another,  informing  me  that 
my  wife  was  improving,  and,  with  this  assurance,  I 
decided  not  to  turn  back.  By  this  time,  the  freedom 
and  charm  of  this  mode  of  travel  had  aroused  my 
enthusiasm;  the  imaginary  Hue,  losing  itself  in  the 
Pacific,  promised  a  rich  experience,  and  the  opjwrtUDity 
was  golden.  The  good  news  from  home  was  therefore 
joyfully  received. 

Stomt^foorti)  IDa^. 

Strong"!  Sotel, 

HOKBOB,    MlOHIOAR, 
July  Tv/caiyfoarlh. 

I  was  detained  at  Erie  until  afler  dinner,  spend- 
ing part  of  the  forenoon  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  where 
Paul  was  being  shod.  By  two  o'clock  I  was  on  the 
road  again,  riding  briskly  toward  Monroe,  for  the 
weather  was  so  much  cooler  than  it  had  lieen  during 
the  previous  week,  that  I  could  move  comfortably  at  a 
goo<i  pace.  Paui  seemed  very  proud  of  his  new  shoes, 
and,  although  I  halted  two  or  three  times,  covered 
something  over  ten  miles  by  five  o'clock. 

As  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  Monroe,  I  was  con- 
siderably surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of  people 
assembled   on   the   picnic  grounds.     They   were  ao- 
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coDipanied  by  a  band,  and  greeted  me  with  several 
national  air,  including  "Hail  Columbia"  and  the 
"  Star-Spangied  Banner."  Tbe  Custer  Monument  As- 
sociation received  me  at  the  City  Hall,  where  I  had  been 
announced  to  lecture  in  the  evening,  as  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  Fund  ;  but  the 
date  was  changed  to  the  Thursday  following  my  ar- 
rivalj  with  a  view  to  giving  its  members  an  oppor- 
tunity toco-operate  with  my  advance  agents. 

Great  enthusiam  was  everywhere  apparent,  and  the 
people  of  Monroe  needed  no  urging  to  lend  their 
patronage,  when  tbe  movement  was  likely  to  reflect 
honor  upon  their  illustrious  dead. 

My  emotions  upon  entering  this  town,  long  the 
dearest  place  in  all  the  world  to  Custer,  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  That  it  was  a  favorite  with 
him  is  not  strange,  for  aside  from  the  tender  associa- 
tions which  it  held  for  him,  its  pretty  homes  and  broad 
streets,  deeply  shaded  by  maples,  make  it  a  most 
lovely  spot  and  t^e  very  type  of  peace. 


StwntQ-fifll)  IDa^. 

Elnm^tSotd, 

HOKROK,   HlCKtOAK, 

July  Tamlyfiflh. 

Wroteto  my  mother  in  the  morning,  and  after  dinner 
took  a  stroll  about  town.  Beyond  its  associations  with 
Custer,  Monroe  is  interesting  through  its  connection 
with  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  sanguinary  scenes 
connected  with  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  for  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Raisin 
which  runs    through    it  to  the  lake,  occurred  the 
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famous  Indian  massacre  of  1812.  Relics  of  the 
bloody  encounter  are  still  found  on  the  field. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  making  suo- 
cessful  inroads  upon  Michigan,  and  General  Win- 
chester, at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  Kentuckians, 
had  Iteen  ordered  to  Frenclitown,  the  old  name  for 
Monroe,  the  same  point  toward  which  General  Miller 
had  previously  moved  on  a  mission  equally  fetal. 

Wineheater  was  warned  of  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  but  thought  there  was  no  cause  for  immediate 
alarm,  and  on  the  night  before  the  engagement,  he 
crossed  to  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  his  men, 
leaving  the  camp  open  to  attack.  The  result  was,  that 
he  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  Proctor's  troojis 
putting  his  men  to  rout,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
while  their  Indian  allies  were  adding  to  the  confusion 
by  their  deadly  assault. 

Although  a  part  of  the  Americans  escaped  on  the 
ice  of  the  river,  the  field  was  covered  With  their  dead 
and  wounded.  General  Winchester  being  aTl^H^t;he 
former.  When  the  engagement  was  over,  Pro&Sr 
rode  away,  leaving  a  detachment  to  guard  the  prison- 
ers and  wounded,  with  instructions  that  no  violence 
was  to  be  committed ;  but  some  of  the  savages  who 
followed  him  having  become  intoxicated,  returned  and 
fell  upon  the  prisoners  with  unrestrained  frenzy. 
Most  of  the  latter  had  been  placed  in  two  small  cabins. 
These  were  fired,  and  the  victims  [lerished  in  the 
flames,  the  Indians  pusliing  them  back  when  they  at- 
tempted to  escape  through  the  small  windows.  The 
remainder  were  massacred  and  their  bodies  left  a  prey 
to  the  wolves.  It  was  this  horrible  affair  that  aroused 
the  Americans  and  particularly  the  Kentuckians   to 
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revenge;  and  when  Te(!iimseli,  the  Shawnee  warrior, 
who  was  the  chief  inatigator  of  these  atrocities,  arged 
the  British  to  hazard  an  engagement  at  the  Thames, 
after  their  defeat  by  Perry,  tliey  prepared  to  relnrn 
with  full  Interest  the  blow  given  their  comrades  on  the 
Kni^tiii.  The  battle  of  the  Thames  is  well  known. 
Tecumseh,  with  the  war  cry  on  his  lijis,  met  his  re- 
ward through  a  Kentucky  bullet  early  enough  in  the 
fight  to  be  spared  thesliame  of  defeat.  With  him  fell 
a  powerful  foe,  but  one  whom  we  must  admire  even  in 
his  death. 

"  Like  rooDUmeutal  bronK,  unchaaged  bis  look, 

Ab  ODe  wham  pitj  louched,  but  nerer  ihook  ; 

TniD'd  from  hia  tree-rocked  cradle  (o  hU  bier 

The  fierce  extremes  or  good  and  ill  to  brook. 

Dnohanging,  fearing  ImC  the  ahame  of  fear, 

A  abAo  of  the  iroods,  a  maa  without  a  tear." 


SEEDcnt^sijrtt)  Qtog. 


Keceived  a  large  forwarded  mail  from  my  advance 
agents  and  others,  which  I  attended  to  In  the  af^r- 
noon.  I  was  also  favored  with  Detroit  papers  refer- 
ring to  my  proposed  lecture  in  that  city,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  theMonroeJfoniior,  which,  together 
with  letters  from  the  Fund  Association,  I  kept  as 
souvenirs  of  my  stay  at  this  place : 

"Thelectare  aDDDanoed  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Custer 
Monument  Fund,  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  City  Hall,  waa  poet. 
poned  for  various  reasons  iintjl  Tliursday  evening,  at  the  same 

place.    Od  Monday  evening  several  members  of  the  asaociation  met 
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Captain  Willard  Glazier,  and  were  moat  ftvorablf  impressed  with 
him.  The;  are  oDuviuced  that  he  U  thorougblf  in  earnest,  aud  tliut 
bii  propoailion  ia  a  moat  liberal  one.  He  uOera  to  fpve  Ihe  eutire  pru- 
eeed»  of  his  lecture  to  the  association  ;  and  not  only  in  thia  city,  but 
throughout  the  Suite,  lie  generounly  olTers  to  do  the  same  thing. 
This  ii  certainly  deserving  of  the  warm  reccgiiition  of  our  own 
people,  at  least,  and  we  hope  on  Thursdiiy  evening  to  nee  the  City 
Hall  filled.  Captain  Ulazier  comes  with  the  strongeBt  endortemenls 
from  well-kDowu  gentlemen  lu  the  East,  both  aa  to  hia  character  aa 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  and  bis  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer. 
The  Captain  served  nnder  the  late  General  Custer  in  the  cavalry, 
and  baa  something  to  say  regarding  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
dead  hero." 

Wheo  I  started  from  Boston  in  May,  I  little 
dreamed  that  before  my  journey  was  finished  the 
troubles  in  the  West  with  the  Sioux  would  bring  such 
a  result  as  Oiia!  It  is  true,  aSitirH  in  Moiitaita  and 
Wyoming  territories  had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
but  no  one  doubted  the  efficacy  of  "  Custer's  luck," 
and  those  who  followed  the  campaign  looked  upon  it 
as  a  dramatic  and  striking  incident,  rather  than  a 
tragic  one. 

News  was  alow  in  reaching  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  was  then  often  unreliable,  so  that  if  I 
may  judge  from  personal  observation,  the  [Kx>ple  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  final  result  which  was 
flashed  acroBS  the  country  on  the  fifth  of  July. 


0roentg-gn)(nti)  lHog. 


SlTong't  Hotel, 

loNBOE,  Michiqa: 

July  TwaUy-tcvtnlh. 


Rose  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  was  very 
busily  occupied  during  the  day  with  correspondence 
and   preparations   for   my  lecture.      The  people  of 
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Monroe  had  asked  that  I  would  tell  them  something  of 
my  experience  with  Custer  during  the  late  war  before 
b^inoing  the  lecture,  as  everything  relating  to  him 
was  at  that  time  of  the  most  thrilling  interest  to  them. 
It  was  not  diffictflt  to  comply  with  this  request.  The 
old  scenes  of  1863  were  as  fresh  in  memory  as  though 
they  had  been  witnessed  hut  yesterday. 

My  first  meeting  with  Custer  was  at  the  third  battle 
of  Brandy  Station  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1863, 
as  the  Cavalry  Corps  then  acting  as  the  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  moving  toward  Culpeper  in 
pursuit  of  Lee's  retreating  columns.  Custer  had  hut 
recently  been  commissioned  brigadier-general  and  this 
was  the  first  time  he  went  into  action  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade.  Hisap|)earanoe  was  vcryconspiccious,  A 
mere  boy  in  years,  goi^^usly  equipped,  in  short,  bear- 
ing upon  his  person  all  the  gold  lace  and  other  para- 
phernalia allowed  his  rank,  he  formed  a  striking 
figure — such  a  one  as  is  seldom  seen  on  the  battle- 
field. His  arrival  at  Brandy  Station  was  at  a  critical 
juncture,  and  while  we  were  momentarily  exi>ecting  a 
conflict  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  then  directly  in  our 
front,  all  had  a  curiosity  to  see  how  the  gayly  dressed 
brigadier  would  acquit  himself.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  impression  that  he  would  not  have  the  nerve  to 
"  face  the  music  "  with  his  bandbox  equipment,  tut  he 
soon  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Being 
ordered  to  chat^  the  enemy,  he  snatched  his  cap  from 
his  head,  handed  it  to  his  orderly,  draw  his  sword 
and  dashed  to  the  front  of  his  brigade,  then  formed  in 
column  of  squadrons.  The  command  "Forward!" 
was  instantly  given.  A  moment  later  "Trot I"  was 
sounded;  then  "Gallopl"  and  ''Charge!"  and  befM« 
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the  Coofederates  had  time  to  realize  that  we  really  in- 
tended an  attack,  they  were  swept  (rom  the  field,  and  a 
section  of  ft  battery  with  which  they  had  been  opposing 
our  advance  was  in  the  possession  of  the  young 
general  and  his  gallant  cavalrymen. 

No  soldier  who  saw  him  on  that  day  at  Brandy 
Station  ever  questioned  his  right  to  a  star,  or  all 
the  gold  lace  he  felt  inclined  to  wear.  He  at  once  be- 
came a  favorite  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  his 
fame  was  soon  heralded  throughout  the  country. 
After  this  engagement  I  saw  Custer  at  Cnlpeper  and 
Cedar  Mountain,  and  in  the  skirmishes  along  the 
Rapidan  during  Lee's  retreat  from  Gettysburg ;  later, 
when  Lee  again  advanced  through  Northern  Vii^inia, 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  Newmarket,  Bristoeaifd  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Octobor  19,  1863,  near  New  Baltimore,  where 
I  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  incidents  which  I  recalled  were  those  of  war 
but  Custer's  friends  here  gave  me  the  inci<leats  of 
peace.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bulkley,  who  b  perhaps  more  inti-  * 
mateiy  acquainted  with  the  General's  early  life  than 
any  other  man  in  Monroe,  was  his  old  school-chum 
and  seat-mate  at  Stebbin's  Academy. 

When  this  institution  was  broken  up,  and  ita 
property  sold,  Mr.  Bulkley  bought  the  old  desk  at 
which  he  and  Custer  had  sat,  and  on  which  as  school- 
boys they  had  cut  their  initials.  It  stands  in  his  store, 
and  in  it  are  kept  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  Monu- 
ment Fund. 

Custer's  next  experience  was  in  the  Monroe  Semi- 
nary, and  it  was  while  he  was  a  student  there  that 
the  pretty  little  face  of  his  future  wife  flashed  into  his 
life.    The  story  of  this  meeting  is  laughable  and  odd. 
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Custer,  then  a  rough,  flaxen-haired  lad,  coming  home 
one  afternoon,  his  books  under  his  arm,  was  passing 
Judge  Bacon's  residence,  when  a  little  brown-eyed 
girl  swinging  on  the  gate  called  out  to  him,  "Hello, 
you  Custer  boy!"  then,  half- frightened  by  the  blue 
eyes  that  glanced  toward  her,  ran  into  the  houfie.  The 
little  girl  was  Libbie  Bacon,  daughter  of  the  Judge. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight  for  Custer,  and  although 
they  did  not  meet  again  for  several  years,  he  was 
determined  to  win  the  owner  of  those  brown  eyes. 

Having  6nished  a  preliminary  course  of  study  and 
wishing  to  enter  West  Point,  he  urged  his  father  to 
apply  to  John  Bingham,  then  a  member  of  Congress  fur 
the  district  in  which  Monroe  was  situated,  for  an  ap- 
pointment. This  his  father  hesitated  to  do  as  Mr,  Bing- 
ham's politics  were  opposed  to  his.  The  young  man 
was  therefore  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  eSbrts. 
He  called  upon  the  dignitary  himself.  Mr.  Bingham 
was  pleased  with  the  applicant,  promised  to  lend  his 
influence,  and  tlie  result  was  that  George  Armstrong 
Custer  ultimately  received  a  formal  notification  from 
Washington,  bearing  the  signature  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
to  the  effect  that  the  recipient  was  expected  to  re- 
port immediately  to  the  commanding  officer  at  West 
Point.  His  course  there  was  about  finished  upon  the 
breahing  out  of  the  late  war.  He  went  at  ouce  to 
Washington,  and  through  General  Scott  was  launched 
upon  his  military  career.  What  sort  of  a  soldier  he 
was  the  world  knows.  What  his  character  was  the  fol- 
lowing incident  may  partially  surest.  It  occurred 
early  in  the  war  when  CuSter  was  beginning  to  feel 
somewhat  discouraged  over  his  affairs.  He  had  already 
done  much  that  was  worthy  of  promotion  and,  having 
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a  boy's  pride  and  ambition.  Fate  seemed  (o  l>e  against 
him.  The  clouds  vanished  one  day,  however,  when 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  encampeil  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chickahomiiiy  near  Richmond. 

General  Barnard,  of  the  Engineers,  starting  out  to 
discover  if  the  river  was  fordable  at  a  certain  point, 
called  upon  Custer  to  accompany  htm.  Arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  he  onlered  the  young  officer  to 
"jump  in."  He  was  instantly  obeyed,  although  the 
pickets  of  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  on  the  op- 
posite side,and  dangerously  near.  Xor  did  Custer  re- 
turn, after  having  found  that  there  was  firm  bottom, 
until  he  had  made  a  thorough  reconuoissance  of  the 
Confederate  outposts. 

Upon  their  return,  Barnard  rode  up  to  McClellan, 
who  was  about  to  visit  with  hia  staff  his  own  out- 
poets,  and  began  reporting  the  recently  acquired  in- 
formation, while  his  late  aide,  wearied  with  the  under- 
taking, and  covered  with  Chickahuminy  mud,  had 
&llen  to  the  rear.  Gradually  it  came  out  that  Custer, 
and  not  Custer's  su{>erior  officer,  had  performed  the 
important  duty.  He  was  immediately  called  for,  and 
to  his  great  embarrassment,  for  his  ap{>earauce  was  far 
from  presentable,  was  asked  hy  McClellan  to  make  a 
report  of  the  situation  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  re- 
cital he  was  asked  hy  his  comman<ler,  (o  his  amaze- 
ment, how  he  would  like  to  join  his  staff.  McClellan 
had,  by  a  rare  power  peculiar  to  him,  in  that  short 
interview,  won  Custer's  unfailing  loyalty  and  affection, 
and  when  Custer  was  asked  afterwards  how  he  felt  at 
the  time,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  : 
"  I  felt  I  coulfl  have  died  for  him." 

This  promotion  marked  the  beginning  of  his  future 
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success.  In  recalling  his  career,  these  eimple  lines, 
written  by  a  poet  unknown  to  me,  and  with  which 
Frederick  Whittaker,  in  his  admirable  life  of  Ouster, 
briugs  his  biography  to  a  close,  involuntarily  suggest 
themselves : 

"Who  early  thus  upon  tlie  field  of  glory 

Like  thee  doUi  fall  and  die,  needs  far  big  ftnw 
Nsugbt  but  Che  aimple  telliug  of  his  story. 
The  naniog  of  bU  oame." 


SnKntg-tijIjtl)  JDa^. 

Vamey  Botue, 
Bock  WOOD,  Micbioan, 

July  Tiofnly-eighlh. 

Before  ordering  Pavl  in  the  morning,  I  called  again 
at  the  home  of  tlie  Ousters.  The  General's  father 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  my  journey,  and  asked 
many  questions  concerning  my  plans  for  crossing  the 
Plains,  I  was  shown  the  rich  and  interesting  colletv- 
tion  of  relics  from  the  Indian  country  which  Custer 
had  accumulated,  and  which  adds  a  picturesqueness  to 
every  corner  of  the  house,  and  with  these,  some  very 
striking  photographs  of  the  General  taken  in  every 
variety  of  position  and  costume.  After  a  pleasant 
chat,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ouster  assured  me  of 
his  kind  solicitude,  be  walked  back  to  the  hotel  with 
me  to  see  me  off. 

While  riding  out  of  town,  I  met  Mr.  Bulkley,  and 
was  introduced  to  several  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, many  of  whom  were  schoolmates  of  Custer  dur- 
ing his  Imyhood.  Mr.  Bulkley,  speaking  for  the 
Monument  Association,  abjured   me  that  everything 
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would  be  dooe  that  could  further  ray  wishes  in  Michi- 
gan. 

The  lecture  last  evening  was  well  attended  and 
proved  a  financial  success.  It  was  therefore  gratifying 
to  give  the  entire  proceeds  to  the  treasurer,  Judge  T, 
E.  Wing,  although  he  generously  offered  to  divide. 
Parting  with  Mr.  Btilkley,  I  continued  on  my  route, 
my  mind  filled  with  the  eveuts  of  the  three  preced- 
ing days.  Just  beyond  the  town  I  baited  to  look 
back,  and  then,  determined  to  prevent  any  sombre 
thoughts,  which  might  follow,  put  spurs  to  Paid,  who 
very  soon  covered  the  thirteen  mites  between  Monroe 
and  this  place.  An  we  neare<l  the  village,  I  caught 
sight  of  Huron  River,  the  fi'rockumileogoe  of  the 
Indians,  meaning,  "  clear  wat«r."  On  its  banks  are 
found  those  mysteiiuu^  legacies  of  the  Monnd  Build- 
ers— whether  dwellings  or  tombEi,  remains  for  the  anti- 
quarian to  determine. 

0nKnt2-nmtl)  ©ag. 

FarmfTf  Botel, 
ECORSB,     MtCHlOAir, 

July  TKenty-ninth. 

Moved  from  Rockwood  at  ten  a.  h.,  halting  for  a 
few  minutes  at  Trenton,  a  small  village  seven  miles 
north  of  Rockwood  ;  anil  from  there,  riding  on  to  \Vy- 
andotte,  which  I  reached  about  one  o'clock,  and  stopped 
only  a  moment  at  the  Biddle  House,  finding  that 
dinner  was  awaiting  me  at  a  private  residence,  I  was 
ready  to  answer  the  hospitable  summons  promptly. 
Between  two  and  five  o'clock,  I  occupic<1  part  of 
the  time  in  looking  about  the  village,  which  is  chiefly 
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noted  for  its  iron  industries.  Farm  implements,  iron 
ships,  iron  rails,  and  in  fact  everything  tliat  can  be 
made  out  of  iron,  is  produced  here.  A  Her  dinner  I 
rwle  on  to  Eeoi-se,  which  is  tliree  miles  beyond, 
and  tliere  found  letters  and  papers  telling  me  that  I 
was  ex[)ected  at  the  Rnssell  House,  Detroit,  on  the 
evening  of  the  coming  Monday,  Once  within  my 
hotel,  I  foinid  the  heat  almost  unbearable,  but  follow- 
ing a  certain  method  which  I  had  found  by  ex[>erience 
to  be  a  snei«8sfnl  one,  I  was  enabled  in  a  measure  to 
improve  my  surroundings.  To  those  who  might 
think  my  nwdtia  operandi  somewhat  unbecoming,  I 
would  only  suggest  that  they  try  my  mode  of  travel 
through  the  same  region  of  country,  and  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  Personal  experience  might  change 
their  opinion. 

Having  been  shown  to  my  ai>artment  by  the  land- 
lord or  one  of  his  assistants,  I  quietly  entered  and  se- 
cured the  door,  betraying  no  surprise  upon  seeing  the 
inevitable  "feather  bed,"  Taking  off  my  coat,  I  be- 
gan by  removing  the  layers  of  mattresses,  which 
had  in  them  a  wonderful  reserve  force  of  July  heat, 
I  then  took  my  lamp  and  held  it  so  that  its  lambent 
flame  could  warm  the  cockles  of  every,  mosquito's 
heart  clinging  to  the  ceiling.  The  mosquitoes,  quite 
averse  to  the  intense  heat,  qnietly  dropped  into  the 
little  purgatory  which  I  had  prepared  for  them,  and 
troubled  me  no  more. 

So  did  I  secure  my  repose  at  the  Farmers'  Hotel, 
and  in  the  morning  was  in  the  humor  to  give  the  good- 
nalured  proprietor,  Louis  Cicotte — a  typical  French 
Canadian — a  very  hearty  greeting,  and  an  assurance 
of  my  refreshment. 
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OEislltutl)  Slag. 

Parma^  SoUt, 

EOOBSE,  HlOHiSAir, 

July  Thirtieth. 

The  weather  was  oppressively  warm  again  on  this 
day,  and  buainess  in  Ecorse  was  apparently  not  "  boom- 
ing." I  found  the  place  quitfi  in  keeping  with  the 
majority  of  French  villages  along  the  Detroit  River — 
unambitious  aud  lifeless. 

Two  acknowledgments  came  from  Monroe  soon 
afUr  I  left,  referring  to  the  aid  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  to  those  iutereeted  in  the  Custer 
Monument.  One  was  a  brief  and  courteous  bearer  of 
thanks,  and  is  as  follows: 

Htadguarltn, 

OutUrlfatiimalJIlimiHnentAitaeiiUion; 

HOHHOK,  MlCHlQAN, 

July  28,  1878, 
Thii  i»  to  oertify  that  the  proceeds  or  the  lecture   by  Captain 
Willard  Glazier,  in  thU  oit?  on  Thnnday  evening,  July  27,  1876, 
have  been  paid  into  the  treaiurj  of  this  aasociatioa,  for  which  the 
memben  hereby  tender  bim  their  siacere  Itaanka. 

T.  E.  Wrao, 
Treaturer. 

The  other  was  a  letter  of  introdaction  and  explains 
itaelfi 

Seadguarttrt, 

OiMtr  National  MoKKment  Auoeiation; 

UoNBOB,  HicaiaAN, 

JiUyiS,  1876. 

To  Auxiliary  Sooibties  Aim  Absogiatiohs  or  the  Cobtsb 
MoNDMBNT  Association  : 
Captain  Willard  Oliuier,  hariag  kindly  and  onerously  toIdq. 
tMred  to  devote  the  prooeeda  of  his  lectures  througli  Michigan  to  iIm 

H,gle 
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taad  beiDg  raised  by  this  Assooifttioii,  for  the  erectioa  of  *  mooumeat 
lo  the  memorj  of  the  lUe  Geaenl  Qeorge  A.  Custer,  has  made  ar- 
raDgemeals  to  remit  toour  treMnrer  here  the  moue;  derived  from 
inch  leotarei,  tod  we  be^>eak  tot  him  7oar  earnest  endeavor  in  aid 
of  our  comman,  gluriooi  caiue.  BetpeotfUUf, 

J.  M.  BCLELKT, 


Our  second  day  at  Ecorse  eaded  pleasantly.  In  the 
afternoon  ray  brother  and  I  went  for  a  row  on  the 
river,  and  in  the  evening  took  a  walk  into  the  country. 
We  did  not  meet  with  any  game,  although  natural 
history  proclairas  this  section  the  haunt  of  many 
varieties  of  bird  and  beast.  The  first  settlers  even  re- 
member having  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  wild  cat,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  game, 
including  that  interesting  little  quadruped,  the  badger, 
whose  name  has  become  the  nickname  of  Michigan. 
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a  mucli-needed  rest  of  a  day  and 
glite  at  Ecorse,  I  left  that  quiet  re- 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  thirty- 
with  Detroit  as  my  evening  object- 
At  Fort  Wayne,  I  was   met   by 
ick,  who  brought  me  the  sad  intelli- 
of  the  death  of  my  little  Detroit 
(Kitty  Murphy,  who  had  failed  very 
rapidly  after  her  brief  visit   to  Toledo. 
We  rode  forward  together,  reaching  the  Russell  House 
at   five  o'clock,  and   there   I   was   met   by  General 
William  A.  Throop  and  others,  who  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  receive  me.     In  the  evening  f  lec- 
tured  at  St.   Andrew's  Hall,   being    introduced     by  ^ 
General  L,  S.  Trowbridge  and  was  accompained  on  the 
platform  by  several  Grand  Army  comrades. 

Immediately  after  the  lecture,  I  hurried  to  the 
home  of  toy  bereaved  friends,  where  I  found  the 
mother  and  sisters  of  the  dead  girl  completely  pros- 
trated with  grief.  The  one  who  had  gone  was  their 
favorite,  for  whom  they  had  the  highest  hopes,  and  it 
was  hard  to  l>e  reconciled  to  the  passing  away  of  a 
life  so  full  of  promise  and  noble  purposes.  I  was 
(287) 
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proud  to  know  that  one  universally  loved  and 
admired  had  thought  of  me  in  her  last  inomente 
and  had  left  a  token  of  her  friendship. 

On  the  morning  of  August  first,  I  arranged  my  af- 
fairs so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the  funeral  services  of 
my  young  friend  the  following  day. 

The  proceeds  of  my  lecture  were  handed  to  the 
Monument  Fund  committee  with  a  letter  from  me 
to  be  forwarded  to  Monroe,  and  its  representatives 
here  acknowledged  this  in  the  following  note : 

OUy  HaU, 

Dbteoit,  hichiqan, 

Angutt  I,  1876. 

BaoeiTed  of  CapUIn  Willara  Glazier,  fort;  doll&n,  for  tha  benefit 

of  the  Custer  Hanumeat  AssocistioD,  ai  the  proceeds  of  Yin  leoture, 

at  Detroit,  on  tbe  eveoing  of  Jul;  31,  1876,  in  aid  of  luoh  auocia- 

tiOD. 

{Signed    L.  8.  Tbowbbimib, 

William  A.  Theoop, 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  second,  I  went  to  Kitty's 
grave  with  her  family  and  friends,  where  we  arranged 
on  the  little  mound  our  gifts  of  flowers.  I  placed 
my  own  ofFeriug — a  crown — at  her  head.  It  was 
the  last  tribute,  the  "  &rewell  "  which  we  hoped  might 
one  day  be  lost  in  "  welcome." 

During  my  stay  here,  many  friends  extended  invi- 
tations to  visit  them,  but  I  was  able  to  accept  very  few,  . 
Among  those  wliom  I  met  was  my  old  comrade. 
Captain  Charles  G.  Hampton,  who  was  at  the  Russell 
House  to  greet  me  when  I  arrived.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  welcome.  Captain  Hampton  and  I  began 
our  somewhat  peculiar  acquaintance  as  classmates  in 
the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  the 
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spring  of  1861,  wliere  we  joined  a  military  organiza- 
tioii  IcDowii  later  as  the  "Normal  Company"  of  the 
"Ellsworth  Avengers  — Forty-fourth  New  York  In- 
fantry— whose  members  were  put  through  a  course  of 
ilrillsinantici|)atiun  of  future  necessity,  their  voluntary 
ilrill  masters  beiog  Professors  Rodney  G.  Kimball  and 
Allwrt  N.  Husted. 

It  was  argued  by  the  principal  and  by  the  faculty 
generally,  that  while  young  men  were  learning  how  to 
tt-ach  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  would  l>e  well  also  for 
them  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  flag  of  the  State. 
We  had  just  close<l  our  tevni  when  President  Lincoln 
issuetl  his  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  and 
'  as  it  was  not  at  this  time  the  apparent  intent  of  .the 
Normal  Company  toenter  the  service  as  a  body,  we  de- 
cided to  enlist  in  some  other  organization. 

Hampton  went  to  Rochester  where  he  joined  the 
Eighth  New  York  Cavalry,  while  I  enlisted  in  tlie 
Second  New  York-Harris  Light  Cavalry,at  Troy.  We 
did  not  meet  again  until  November,  1863 — when,  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  we  Iwlh  l»ocame  inmates  of  Libby 
Prison.  The  circumstances  that  brought  us  there  were, 
on  his  side,  wounds  and  capture  in  an  action  with  guer- 
rillas under  Mosby;  on  mine,  capture  in  a  cavalry 
battle  near  New  Baltimore,  Virginia,  during  Lee's 
retreat  from  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

During  our  imprisonment  at  Richmond,  Danville, 
Macon,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  Captain  Hampton 
and  I  belonged  to  separate  messes,  so  that,  while  we 
met  daily,  we  had  very  little  intimate  intercourse.  At 
Columbia,  however,  it  was  ilifTerent.  We  arrived  there 
in  the  mi<lst  of  a  violent  thunder-storm,  and  were 
marched  to  our  "quarters,"  in  an  o|>cn  yard  where 
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the  water  was  runniDg  in  streams.  Hamptuii  tiad 
managed  to  get  possession  nf  a  board  about  twelve  feet 
long  wlien  be  met  me,  and  imme<1iate]y  asked  if  I  had 
anything  to  stand  or  lie  on.  Upon  receiving  a  nega- 
tive answer  he  said  :  "Come  on,  let  ns  share  this  plank 
tt^ether."  From  this  time  we  were  messmates,  being 
joined  later  by  Lieutenant  Artliur  Richardson  of  Al- 
bany. When  I  escaiml  fmm  Columbia  I  intnisted  to 
Hampton's  keeping  a  small  box  in  which  I  had  kept 
some  manuscripts  and  sketches,  that  I  intended  to  nse 
in  future  work.  This  lie  managed  to  keep  until  his  ex- 
change, when  he  expressed  it  to  my  home  in  Northern 
New  York.  We  did  not  meet  again  nntil  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  possession  of  the  contents  of  this  box  ' 
was  of  inestimable  valne  to  me  in  getting  out  my  first 
book,  "Capture,  Prison-Pen  and  Escape."  Being 
embarnipsed  for  funds  before  the  first  edition  of  it  was 
published,  I  wrote  to  Captain  Hampton,  and  by  the 
next  mail  received  a  generous  sum  sui^cient  to  carry 
me  through  that  critical  period.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a  most  loyal  friend  and  comrade,  and  during  my 
stay  here,  did  much  to  make  enjoyable  my  visit  to 
the  city  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  home. 

One  needs  no  friends  though,  to  make  Detroit  at- 
tractive, for  its  past  history  anti  present  beauty  give  it 
an  unfailing  interest.  As  to  the  latter,  it  c;m  never 
be  justly  drawn,  however  vivid  the  descriplion,  nor 
truly  understood,  however  careful  the  reader.  It  must 
be  «ee)i.  As  to  its  history,  that  is  general  and  belongs 
to  the  country,  and  I  know  of  no  great  American  city 
which  has  a  more  romantic  past. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  explorers  the  present  site 
was  looked  upon  as  favorable  for  a  settlement,  com- 
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manding  as  it  docs  a  rich  tract  of  country  and  lying  at 
the  very  entrance  to  the  Upper  Lakes.  The  Iroquois 
were  then  in  possession  and  their  village  was  known 
as  Teuchsa  Grondi.  Both  the  English  and  French 
coveted  this  point,  but  the  latter  were  more  enterpris- 
ing, and  anticipated  their  rivals  by  making  an  aj)- 
pointment  with  the  Iroquois  for  a  great  council  at 
Montreal,  in  which  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  others  were  to  have  a  voice.  The  wary  Frenchmen 
presented  their  claims  very  plausibly,  but  failed  to  win 
the  approbation  of  the  equally  wary  Indians.  They 
were  told  that  their  brothers,  the  Englishmen,  had 
been  refused,  and  that  it  was  not  well  to  show  par- 
tiality ;  but  this  eitcuse  had  very  little  weight  with  the 
subjects  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  make  themselvesat  home  generally.  The 
Governor-General  in  an  impressive  speech  replied  that 
neither  the  Iroquois  nor  the  English  had  any  right  to 
the  land  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
that  an  expedition  had  l>een  already  sent  out  to  estab- 
lish a  fort  on  the  Detroit  River! 

This  was  indeed  the  case.  La  Motte  Cadillac,  with 
a  Jesuit  missionary  and  one  hundred  men,  was  on  his 
way,  while  his  countrymen,  with  the  consistency  which 
has  ever  marked  the  dealings  between  the  red  and 
white  races,  were  asking  permission  of  the  Indians. 
The  French  fleet,  composed  of  twenty -five  birch  canoes 
bearing  the  colors  of  France,  reached  the  Detroit 
River  in  July,  1701.  There  was  a  telling  significance 
in  the  floating  of  that  flag  over  the  boats  decorated 
with  Indian  symbols  and,  if  the  savages  had  discerned 
it,  the  French  commander  and  his  followers  would 
never  have  reached  their  destination.    As  it  was,  tbe^ 
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came  quietly  as  friends,  aii<I  were  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  without  interference. 

On  the  first  rise  of  ground  overlooking  flie  river, 
the  palisades  were  raised  aud  the  guns  set,  and  hy  the 
close  of  August,  Fort  Poncliartrain  became  a  reality. 
The  Miamis  and  Pottawattoniies  were  soon  induced  to 
make  a  settlement  near  by,  luid  afterwards  a  few  Huron 
and  Ottawa  bands  collected  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river  near  the  site  of  Windsor.  The  jwint  quickly 
attracted  the  fnr  trader,  being  in  a  direct  line  from 
Michiiimackinac  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  For  sixty- 
two  years  the  French  held  posaession  of  Deti-oit,  profit- 
ing by  her  superior  location,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  but  their  day  ended  when  the  sharp  eyes 
of  Wolfe  discovered  the  steep  ascent  to  the  "  Plains  of 
Abraham,"  in  Canada,  and  pointed  a  way  for  British 
supremacy. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  called  for  the  surrender  of 
all  the  forts  held  by  the  French,  but  news  travelle<! 
so  slowly  that  when  Captain  Rodgers  with  his  two 
hundred  rangers  came  to  take  [Kissession  of  Fort 
Ponchartmin,  lie  found  still  floating  over  it  the  flag  of 
France.  While  on  his  way  to  execute  this  mission, 
lie  was  met  by  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chief,  who  was 
angered  by  the  transfer  of  claimants  to  his  land,  and 
who  demanded  of  Rodgers  "  what  right  he  had  in 
entering  the  dominion  of  the  great  Indian  King  with- 
out permission,"  The  answer  he  received  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  but  he  bided  Ins  time  to  make  his 
dissatisfaction  felt.  The  same  feeling  was  manifested 
everywhere  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French, 
but  their  wrath  was   concentrated    upon   Detroit,  on 
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account  of   its   being   the   great   stronghold   of   the 
West. 

In  1763,  Pontiac  hod  arranged  1)13  Crocus  scheme 
titr  either  annihilating  the  obnoxious  newcomers  or 
driving  them  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  Tiiey  did  not 
treat  him  so  considerately  as  the  old  claimants,  and  lie 
was  far-seeing  enough  to  realize  the  result.  Aflame 
wi til  hatred  and  determined- to  save  his  people  from 
the  fut«  tiiat  awaited  them,  he  visited  the  great  tribes 
that  were  friendly,  and  sought  their  co-operation. 
In  a  speech  at  the  great  council  held  at  Ecurse  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  1762,  lie  said,  "  As  for  these 
English — these  dogs  dressed  in  red  who  have  come 
to  rob  you  of  your  hunting-grounds  and  to  drive  away 
the  game — you  must  lift  the  hatchet  against  them  and 
wipe  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  plan 
was  worthy  of  a  Napoleon.  Tlie  confederated  tribes 
were  to  attack  simultaneously  all  the  Western  forts, 
while  his  particular  band  was  to  be  brought  against 
Detroit.  This  point  lie  had  exjtected  to  take  by 
stratagem  and  would  no  doubt  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  betrayal  of  the  plot  by  an  Ojibway  maideu 
who  was  in  love  with  the  British  commandant.  The 
day  before  its  executiou  this  Indian  girl  brought  Major 
Gladwyn  a  pair  of  moccasins  which  he  had  asked  her 
to  make  for  him,  and  on  her  way  home  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  deer-skin,  which  he  had  furnished 
for  the  same  purpose,  she  lingered  about  the  gate 
so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  sentinel.  He 
saw  that  she  seemed  to  be  troubled  about  something, 
and  asked  her  to  return.  Wavering  between  love  and 
duty  to  her  race,  she  he!iitate<l;  but  finally  the  im- 
pulse of  her   heart   prevailed,  and   returning  to  the 
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room  of  the  commaDdant,  she  told  hint  the  terrible 
secret. 

Pontiac  was  to  come  to  the  fort  on  the  morrow 
oetensibly  to  hold  peaceful  n^jotiatioDtt  with  his  white 
brothers,  but  really  to  massacre  them.  His  warriora, 
who  had  cunningly  aliortened  their  rifles  by  sawing  olf 
a  part  of  the  barrels,  so  that  tliey  might  carry  them 
concealed  beneath  their  blankets,  were  to  fall  upon 
Gladwyn  and  his  men  at  a  given  signal.  This  news 
was  lightly  received  although  the  statements  of  the 
Indian  girl  seemed  to  be  verified  by  a  slight  thread  of 
evidence  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
to  Gladwyn's  notice.  He  laughed  at  the  thought  of 
danger  at  such  a  time,  when  the  peace  which  had 
lasted  for  two  years  appeared  so  likely  to  continue ;  but 
while  he  doubled  Pontiac's  real  intentions,  he  decided 
to  be  prepared  for  any  issue.  The  gnanls  were 
doubted,  sentinels  were  stationed  on  the  ramparts,  and 
when  the  great  chief  came  in  the  guise  of  friendship, 
he  was  completely  nonplussed  by  the  show  of  discipline 
in  the  garrison.  Entering  the  north  gate  with  his 
sixty  blanketed  conspirators,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  double  line  of  rod-coated  soldiers,  their 
muskets  held  at  "present  arms."  At  the  corners  of 
the  streets  were  groups  of  fur  ti'adei'S,  and  at  r^ular 
intervals  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  beating  of 
drums. 

Surprised  at  every  turn,  and  fearing  that  his  plot 
had  been  discovered,  Pontiac  walked  on  sullenly  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  his  annoyance.  When  he  reached 
the  council-house  he  said  to  Gladwyn,  ".  Why  do  I 
see  so  many  of  my  father's  young  men  standing  in  the 
streets  with  their  guns?"     The  commandant  lightly 
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replied  that  he  had  just  been  drilling  them  to  preserve 
discipline  and  that  it  was  moreover  a  custom  with  the 
English  to  thus  honor  their  guests.  These  suavely 
spoken  words  failed  to  reassure  the  chief,  who  sat 
down  for  a  few  moments  without  speaking;  but  hav- 
ing recovered  his  self-possession  and  assuming  with  it 
an  habitual  expression  of  stoical  defiance,  he  arose  and 
b^n  his  harangue.  Gladwyn,  he  notLoe<],  instead  of 
listening  to  what  was  I>eiiig  said,  kept  his  eyes  stead- 
&stly  upon  the  movements  of  the  other  Indians,  and 
when  the  belt  of  wampum  was  taken  up  and  the  chief 
b^;an  to  reverse  it  in  his  hands — the  signal  for  attack 
— Gladwyn  made  a  quick  motion  and  in  an  instant  the 
dusky  semicircle  was  startled  by  the  grounding  of 
arms  and  the  beating  of  drums. 

Thus  interrupted  and  foiled,  Poiittac  took  hia  seat 
in  silence.  Gladwyn  then  arose,  and  began  his  S|>eech 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  iKciirred ;  but  after  a 
few  moments  he  changed  his  tone,  accused  Pontiac  of 
treachery,  and  stepping  quickly  to  the  nearest  Indian 
threw  open  his  blanket  and  disclosed  the  hidden 
weapon.  He  then  told  Pontiac  to  leave  the  fort  at 
once,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  in 
safety.  The  unfortunate  result  of  this  act  of  clemency 
was  very  soon  felt,  for  as  soon  as  the  Indians  were 
outside  of  the  gates,  they  turned  and  fired  upon  the 
garrison,  thus  beginning  the  terrible  siege  which  was 
to  last  fifteen  months. 

Autumn  approached,  and,  as  the  crops  were  poor, 
several  of  the  tribes  withdrew  for  the  winter,  but 
Pontiac,  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  harass  his  enemies, 
remained,  sending  messages  in  the  meantime  to  several 
of  the  FreiK^h  posts,  asking  their  help.     In  November 
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he  received  word  from  the  comniandant  of  Fort 
Chartres  on  the  Mississippi  telling  him  that  it  was 
impo9:^il>Ie  for  tlie  French  to  give  any  help  as  they 
had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  English;  and  later 
similar  messages  reached  him  from  other  points.  Still 
he  did  not  give  up.  His  allies  had  captured  eight 
forls,  and  if  he  could  take  Detroit  success  would  nn- 
douhtedly  follow. 

In  the  spring  the  tribes  returned  to  renew  the  at- 
tack upon  the  wellnigh  exhausted  garrison,  keeping 
up  their  fiendish  tortures,  capturing  vessels  sent  with 
supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  bringing  the  handful 
of  brave  men  within  the  palisades  to  the  vei^  of  de- 
spair. As  summer  advanced  the  anxious  watchers, 
hearing  the  sunset  gun  thunder  out  across  the  water, 
thought  that  each  night  might  be  their  last ;  but  off 
in  the  £ast,  General  Bradstreet  and  his  large  force 
were  starting  to  the  rescue,  and  by  midsummer  they 
had  crushed  the  hopes,  if  not  the  proud  spirit  of  Pon- 
tiac.  Sending  one  of  his  officers  to  this  chief  with 
terms  of  peace,  his  advances  were  received  with  the 
coldest  disdain.  Captain  Morris,  who  was  the  ambas- 
sador, was  met  beyond  the  Indian  camp  by  Pontiao 
himself,  but  the  chief  refused  to  extend  his  hand,  and 
landing  his  glittering  eyes  upon  the  officer  said,  with 
a  voice  full  of  bitterness  and  hatred,  "The  English 
are  liars  I " 

,  All  attempts  at  conciliation  were  made  in  vain. 
Fontiac,  taking  with  him  four  hundred  warriors,  went 
away,  revisiting  all  the  tribes,  sending  the  wampum 
belt  and  hatchet  stained  with  vermilion  far  and  wide, 
and  exhorting  the  Indians  to  unite  in  the  common 
niusf,  ihroatening,  if  they  refnsed,  to  consume  them 
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"as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass  of  the  prairie." 
He  failed  to  rouse  them,  however,  aud  was  forced  at 
last  to  return  to  Detroit  and  accept  peace. 

The  feeliogs  that  .surged  ia  his  savage  heart,  whcD 
he  found  himself  thus  defeated,  can  only  be  guessed. 
Chagrined  and  disappointed,  he  retired  to  Illinois, 
and  there  perishe<1  liy  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  No 
stone  marks  his  burial-place,  "and  the  race  whom  he 
hated  witli  such  burning  rancor  trample  with  unceas- 
ing footsteps  over  his  fot^tteu  grave." 

The  early  history  of  Detroit  is  full  of  tragedy,  and 
although  the  beautiful  river  aud  its  islands,  the  splen- 
did forests  and  sunny  fields  that  encompass  it,  seem  to 
have  been  intended  fur  peace  and  the  play  of  romance, 
they  were  instead  the  scenes  of  treachery  and  carnage. 
During  the  war  of  tlie  Revulution,  Detroit  and  Macki- 
naw, far  from  the  field  of  action,  nevertheless  had 
their  share  in  it.  From  their  magazines  Indians  were 
furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  and  were  sent 
out  with  these  to  harass  and  destroy  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vii^inla  and 
KentUL-ky,  receiving  a  price  u^K>n  their  return  for  the 
scalps  which  they  brought!  Besides  these  Indian  ex- 
peditions, the  local  militia  went  out,  at  one  time  under 
Captain  Bynl,  and  again  under  Henry  Hamilton. 
The  latter,  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  British  interests 
on  the  Wabash,  was  cleverly  captured  at  Vincennes 
by  General  George  Clarke,  who  advanced  upon  this 
post  with  his  men  supported  by  a  formidable  but 
harmless  device  in  the  form  of  a  cannon  cut  out  of  a 
tree.  Hamilton,  drea^ling  the  artillery,  surrendered, 
and  the  {>eople  of  Detroit,  believing  that  the  victor 
would  march  gainst  them,  erected  a  new  fort  ntar  th« 
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present  corner  of  Fort  and  Shelby  streets,  which  they 
named  Leii&ult.  During  the  war  of  1812,  this  uatue 
was  changed  and  the  post  became  known  as  Fort 
Shelby. 

After  tlie  treaty  of  1783  the  western  posts  did  not 
at  once  acknowledge  American  jurisdiction,  and  among 
these  Detroit  seemed  to  be  the  most  defiant,  but  when 
Wayne  efifectiially  weakened  tlie  strength  of  the 
Indians,  there  was  a  general  surrender,  although  the 
United  States  forces  did  not  take  actual  possession  until 
July  eleventh,  1796.  With  childish  spite,  the  British, 
u[>ou  leaving  this  fort,  broke  the  windows  of  the 
barracks,  filled  the  wells  with  stones  and  did  all  they 
could  to  annoy  those  who  were  to  succeed  them,  and 
when  General  Hull  came  there  as  governor  of  the 
territory,  it  is  possible  that  the  ruin  which  he  foijod 
was  occassioned  by  the  same  spirit  of  revenge. 

During  the  succeeding  years,  Detroit  was  again  one 
of  the  ]>(>tiit8  towards  which  an  unpropitious  fate 
pointed  a  finger.  The  Indians,  still  believing  that  the 
Americans  were  driving  them  from  their  land,  were 
making  preparations  to  attack  the  settlements,  led  on 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  two  chiefs,  Tecumseh 
and  the  Prophet. 

At  a  grand  council  the  assembled  tribes  were  told, 
according  to  the  policy  of  these  chiefs,  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  appeared  to  chief  Trontand  had  told  him 
that  He  was  the  tather  of  the  English,  French, 
Spanianls  and  Indians,  but  that  the  Americans  were 
the  sons  of  the  Evil  One !  Under  such  influence  the 
uprising  which  resulted  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  began. 

When    General    Brock,    seconded    by    Tecumsehj 
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marched  on  Detroit,  he  requested  of  the  Chief,  in  case 
the  place  was  taken,  that  tiie  inhabitants  should  be 
spared  massacrf,  to  which  the  haughty  savage  replied, 
"  that  he  despised  them  too  muoh  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them."  The  result  of  this  attack,  and  the  in- 
explicable conduct  of  General  Hidl,  had  aroused  a 
strong  feeling  of  disgust,  and  universal  sympathy  was 
felt  for  those  brave  men,  who,  upon  hearing  that  their 
superior  officer  was  surrendering  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  "daHhe<l  their  muskets  upon  the  ground  in 
an  agony  of  mingled  shame  and  indignation." 

Victories  elsewhere  finally  obliged  tlie  British  to 
evacuate,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  General 
Harrison  and  Commodore  Perry  issued  a  proclama- 
tion from  this  fort,  which  once  more  assured  the  people 
of  Michigan  of  protection. 

Passing  through  the  test  of  fire  and  sword,  Detroit 
has  gradually  progressed  in  alt  those  ways  which  go 
to  make  up  a  great  and  prosperous  city.  Fulfilling 
her  natural  destiny  she  has  become  one  of  the  most 
im^iortant  commercial  centres  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  port  of  entry  can  boast  with  reason  of  her 
strength.  The  narrow  lanes  which  were  enclosed 
within  the  pickets  of  Fort  Ponchartrain,  and  trodden 
by  men  in  the  French  uniform,  in  English  red  coats 
and  in  the  skins  of  the  deer  and  beaver,  have  reached 
out  over  many  miles,  and  have  become  an  intricate 
maze  of  streets  and  avenues,  lined  with  homes  and 
business  houses  which  bear  no  trace  of  the  old  time 
block  house  and  trader's  cabin. 

Here  and  there,  where  history  is  preserved,  one  finds 
a  few  relies  of  the  "dead  past"  embalmed  in  paint  or 
print  or  labelled  within  the  glass  case  of  a  museum; 
15 
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but  the  present  Detroit  is  interesting  enough  without 
these.  lu  every  direction  it  is  brightened  by  parks  and 
adorned  by  fountains;  and  the  broad  ftvenueH  lined  by 
generous  borders  of  grass  and  shaded  by  coo)  lines  of 
trees,  are  something  for  Americans  to  be  proud  of, 
especially  when  they  recall  the  fact  that  "Johnny  Cra- 
peaii "  once  asserted  that  this  particular  corner  of  the 
new  world  belonged  to  the  Grande  Monarque ;  and 
"John  Bull  "  in  turn  claimed  it  for  his  own. 

One  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  city,  and  perhaps 
within  the  possibility  of  description,  is  the  Campus 
Martins.  On  it  stands  the  suggestive  if  somewhat 
unusual  monument  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers 
and  erected  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  The  surmounting  figure  is  that  of  an 
Indian  maiden  representing  the  State,  and  on  the 
tablet  beneath,  the  inscription  tells  us  that  it  was 
placed  there  "  in  honor  of  the  martyrs  who  fell  and  the 
heroes  who  fought  in  defence  of  Liberty  and  Union." 
Everywhere  are  evidences  of  a  high  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  comfort,  and  if  the  people  of  Detroit  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  seek  a  change  and  rest  on  some 
of  the  little  island  resorts  of  the  river,  or  on  Lak*  St 
Clair,  it  is  not  l>ecause  their  own  homes  are  unattrac- 
tive. Some  one  has  said,  "  if  places  could  speak,  they 
would  deacrilje  people  far  better  than  people  can 
descril>e  places,"  and  this  ises]>ecially  true  of  this  great 
city.  It  is  impossible  by  words  to  do  it  justice.  The 
public  buildings,  the  thronged  streets,  the  busy  harlwr, 
the  shady  avenues,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
aud  there  are  very  kw  places  which  will  justify  praise 
and  repay  expectation  more  liberally  than  tliis  splendid 
City  of  the  Strait 
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DETROIT  TO  CHICAGO. 

€igl)ts-ftftl)  IDa^. 

IntUrr  Jffoute, 

Inestbr,   MICBIOAM, 

Aagutl  i,  1876. 

Having  before  me  a  lecture  appointment 
I  at  Yitsilaiiti,  which,  coiisiJering  the  object 
I  had  in  view  through  Michigan,  I  felt 
1  must  be  met,  I  roile  out  of  Detroit  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon,  eomcwhnt 
reUictaii tly])erhap»,but  within  a  veryBhoii, 
time  the  love  of  travel  was  again  U]ion 
mp.,  and  I  fouiul  myself  easily  reconciJetl. 
Paul  l>eingin  the  most  delightful  spirits, 
after  four  days  of  unbroken  rest,  displayed  <]iiite  a 
little  nuimatioii  as  I  mounted  him  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  frienils  on  Cass  Averme,  and  when  we 
had  reached  the  o|)en  coniitry,  I  gave  bim  the  rein  and 
allowed  him  (o  tn)t  or  gallop,  as  he  felt  inctined. 
The  edge  of  his  impatience  having  worn  off,  he  re- 
sumed his -liabitual  easy  catiter  which  made  the  saddle 
BO  enjoyable,  and  at  this  |)ace  we  covered  fourteen  miles, 
reaching  our  destination  a  few  minutes  after  six  o'clock. 
There  was  au  agreeable  if  not  decided  contrast  be- 
(301) 
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tween  the  last  stopping-place  and  t)ie  present  one.  A 
hundrt'd  towers  announced  the  approach  to  a  great 
city,  asweiieared  Detroit;  but  here  a  solitary  spire  rose 
against  the  sky,  and  while  the  Detroit  River  teems, 
throughout  its  entire  length  with  water-craft  of  all 
sorts,  the  almost  unknown  little  river  that  winds  along 
between  Detroit  and  Inkster,  is  at  this  |)o!nt  as  quiet 
as  one  of  the  untravelled  streams  of  the  North.  The 
Michigan  Central  Railway  follows  its  shore  for  many 
miles,  and  as  I  kept  to  the  highway  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, I  could  see  it  shining  occasionally  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees.  The  waters  of  this  river  are  no 
doubt  full  of  fish,  as  are  all  the  streams  of  Michigan, 
and  they  have  besides  a  fine  characteristic — a  sparkling 
clearness. 

-  ®igl)ig-stitl)  fllaB. 

Haiekint  Hoiut, 

Yfsilanti,  MICHI0A5, 

Attgiui  Fifth. 

A  forbidding  sky  hung  over  lukster  as  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  saddle  at  ten  o'clock,  but  "  Forward"  was 
the  watchword,  and  there  was  moreover  a  charm  in 
variety,  for  sunny  skies  had  become  rather  monotonous 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  uncomfortable.  The 
dust  was  well  laid  when  we  had  gone  only  a  short 
distance,  bnt  it  rose  again  in  a  new  form  as  Paul 
quickened  his  pace,  so  that  we  did  not  present  a  very 
dashing  appearance  to  the  Ypsilantians,  after  sixteen 
miles  of  such  travel. 

Several  times  I  vva'^  obliged  to  turn  from  the  road, 
once  taking  shelter  under  a  tree  and  again  in  a  wood- 
shed.    There  were  in  town,  however,  those  who  could 
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excuse  the  appearance  of  a  spattered  traveller — brave 
men  who  had  gone  from  YpsilaDti  in  the  early  days 
of  the  BebelHon,  and  who  had  learned  from  long  cam- 
paigning to  look  upon  their  comrades  without  criti- 
cism. The  brave  Fourteenth  Infantry  started  out 
from  here  under  Colonel  Kobert  Sinclair,  and  joining 
Sherman  in  Georgia  took  a  lively  jmrt  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  tiis  army,  until  tlie  fall  of  Atlanta;  number- 
ing  among  their  proudest  acliievements  the  repulse  of 
the  enemy  at  Bentonville,  North  Caroliiia,  where  the 
hurriedly  constructed  works  of  the  Federals  were 
charged  and  taken  and  then  Trained  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  and  their  part  in  the  battle  of  Jotiesboro, 
Gieorgia,  in  1864,  which  was  the  last  of  Sherman's 
brilliant  operations  around  Atlanta.  Many  of  these 
brave  fellows  perished  ou  the  field  .of  battle,  but 
enough  remain  to  keep  fresh  the'  memory  of  those 
stirring  days  and  to  add  the  iufluence  of  their  jiatrJot- 
ism  to  the  young  Ypsilanti. 

Hatetiiu  Htytai, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich  10 an, 

A-ugiul  Siak. 

On  the  previous  evening  I  met  a  lai^  number  of 
men  of  the  town,  who  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
as  many  of  them  were  old  soldiers,  they  expressed 
their  estisfaction  with  the  purpose  of  my  lecture, 
favoring  me  with  considerable  enthusiasm  in  Union 
Hall. 

The  patriots  of  Michigan  have  many  proud  deeds  to 
tell  of,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  gallant  service. 
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Their  militarf  leaders  were  iavariably  eealoiis,  and 
ttieir  civil  leaders  unoeaAiiig  in  tlieir  eiioouragement. 
"  We  cannot  consent  to  have  one  star  obliterated  from 
our  flag"  was'tlie  sentiment,  and  with  the  saving  of 
the  Union  at  heart,  the  men  went  into  battle. 

During  Wheeler's  rejiulse  at  Strawberry  Plaiiia  in 
August,  1864,  eight  Michigan  men  were  left  to  guard 
McMillan's  Ford  on  the  Halston,  One  of  these, 
knowing  the  danger  of  his  position,  deserted,  leaving 
his  seven  companions  to  "hold  the  fort,"  This  hand- 
ful kept  bacit  a  brigade  under  the  Confederate  genera] 
almost  four  hours,  but  the  Rebels  crossed  above  and 
below  the  ford  and  captured  the  guard.  One  of  (heir 
number,  a  farrier,  was  wounded,  and  Wheeler  coming 
up  to  him  b^an  a  conversation.  Finally  Wheeler 
said,  "Are  all  the  Tenth  Michigan  like  you  fellows?" 
"Oh,  no,"  said  the  other,  "  we  are  mostly  horse  farriers 
and  blacksmiths  and  not  much  accustomed  to  fighting." 
"  Well,"  said  Wheeler,  "  if  I  had  three  hundred  such 
men  as  you,  I  could  march  straight  through  b — 1 1 " 

€igl)t!i'etgl)tl]  DDa^. 

McKuTtt  Houm, 

CHRLSBA,  MlCBIOAIt, 

Aiisiut  iSeBtnth. 

Left  Ypsilanli  bright  and  early  in  order  to  save 
time,  for  although  nearly  tlie  middle  of  August,  I  still 
felt  the  intense  heat,  and  the  dry  dusty  roads  often 
made  my  daily  journeys  far  from  agreeable.  For 
several  days  the  mercury  ranged  between  85°  and  90°, 
and  as  the  route  was  at  this  time  due  west,  the  sun 
nearly  stared  me  out  of  oouutenance  in  the  aAemoon. 
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Ann  Arbor  was  reached  about  ten  o'clock,  but  I  did 
not  take  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  University, 
noticing,  however,  that  women  as  well  as  men  were 
among  the  Htudeots — a  recent  and  wise  change  in  the 
[aw  of  the  institution.  The  |)«iple  were  raising  a 
flag  over  one  of  the  buildings  as  I  rode  through,  and 
on  it  in  conspicuous  letters  were  the  names  of  Tilden 
and  Hendricks. 

Delhi,  with  no  signs  of  a  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Scio, 
modest  under  the  diguitjof  its  suggestive  Latin  name, 
were  quaint  landmarks  along  my  way,  but  I  rode  on 
a  mile  beyond  to  have  dinner  at  Dexter.  The  Huron 
River  has  its  source  near  here,  in  one  of  a  cluster  of 
lakelets,  bordering  on  Livingstone  and  Washtenaw 
counties.  All  Michigan  is  covered  witl»  these  small 
bodies  of  water,  which,  with  the  streams,  lie  ujwn  its 
green  surface  like  pearls  in  a  network  of  silver. 

Leaving  Dester,  I  had  company  all  the  way  to 
Clielsea.  Large  flocks  of  sparrows  flew  along,  lighting 
apon  the  telegraph  wires,  and  as  I  approached  they 
would  S\y  away  and  settle  agaui  further  along,  keeping 
up  a  kind  of  raoe,  which  was  evidently  fun  for  them, 
and  which  greatly  amused  me.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  were  tireless,  and  when  I  and  my  horse  reached 
our  destination  fatigued,  afler  twenty-six  miles  of 
travel  in  the  sun,  these  strong-winged  fellows  were 
ready  for  another  flight. 
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HurdHmue, 

Jacksoit,  UlCHIOAN, 

AugvttEigMh. 

A  few  tniDutes  after  seven  in  the  morning  found  mo 
in  the  saddle  at  Oielsea,  I  stopped  on  my  way  at  thr 
Herald  office  and  then  struck  ofT  towards  the  main 
road,  along  which  I  cantered  to  Grass  Lake,  where  I 
had  dioner  and  remained  until  three  o'clock.  This 
rest  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  tlie  more  so  perhaps,  as  I 
learned  before  leaving  Chelsea  tliat  if  my  advaocu 
agents  had  not  made  arrangements  for  mc  elsewhere, 
the  people  would  have  asked  me  to  lecture  here.  In 
that  event  I  should  not  have  been  so  lamiliar  with 
the  quiet  charms  of  Grass  Luke. 

Probably  there'  are  those  who,  if  they  had  been  in 
my  place,  would  have  denied  themselves  these  baits 
along  the  way,  but  they  would  have  been  deprived  of 
a  double  gratification.  In  the  first  place  they  would 
miss  much  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  country  through 
which  they  jiassed,  tlie  real  diiference  in  the  maaoers 
and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  they  would  miss  the 
opportunity  of  assuring  the  credulous  that  they  were 
not  making  a  test  ride  across  the  continent  within  a 
certain  time  and  fur  a  certain  reward. 

News  oflen  travels  incredibly  fast  when  there  are  no 
evident  means  of  communication,  and  I  was  often 
amused  by  the  curiosity  which  my  advent  excited 
and  the  ^■eusons  which  were  whispered  ai>out  in  the 
villages  through  which  I  passed,  as  to  the  object  of 
my  journey.     Indeed  many  Michiganders,  from  quiet 
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haunts  Id  their  native  wilds,  made  short  pilgrimagfs 
"  to  town  "  in  order  to  look  at  one  whom  they  fancied 
might  hold  a  proud  place  for  having  crossed  the 
continent  in  so  many  days,  hours  and  seconds.  My 
horse  even  was  looked  upon  with  awe,.as  "  the  chai^r 
upon  which  General  Washington  rode  during  the  war 
of  the  B«volntionI"  But  this  anachronism  belongs 
to  New  York. 

Leaving  Grass  Lake  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  better  time  in  order  to  cover  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty  three  miles  lying  between 
Chelsea  and  Jackson.  Tlie  pace  quickened.  I  came 
into  the  latter  city  at  six  o'clock,  and  rode  directly  to 
the  hotel. 

Sfinetietl)  Ulap. 

Sard  Route, 
Jaceboh,  Uicbioan, 

Augiut  Niitth. 

I  clipped  the  following  notice  from  the  Citizen  of 
this  date,  as  a  memento  of  my  stay  at  Jackson.  It 
chronicled  the  fact  that : 

"  Captain  Willard  Glazier  leclured  lut  erening  in  the  interest  of 
the  Custer  Moaument  Fund.  His  lecture  wa>  a  good  hlilorical 
rerieiT  delivered  irith  grac«rul  ilieMric  and  al  timet  renl  eloquence. 
The  Captain  ia  still  in  the  citj  giving  hia  horse  a  rest;  a  nubU 
Kenmolcy  Black  Hawk,  nhom  he  has  ridden  all  the  waj  fram 
Bo*t«D,  and  whom  he  expects  to  carry  him  to  San  Francisco.  He 
starts  to-morrow  moraing  Tor  Battle  Creeic,  where  he  lecturei  dd 
Saturday  eve  Ding." 

My  advance  agent,  Babcock,  went  on  to  Battle  Creek 
in  the  morning,  where  arrangements  were  made  with 
local  committees  for  my  lecture  on  the  twelfth.  Afler 
he  had  gone   I   made  a   leisurely   inspection  of  the 
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city.  It  was  impossible  to  du  more  on  account  of  the 
extreme    heat. 

This  may  no  doubt  be  considered  the  center  of  the 
cloeely  populated  southern  end  of  Michigan,  a  region 
dear,  in  times  past,  to  the  heart  of  tiie  Indian,  but 
which  knows  him  no  more.  A  Chi]>i>c\va  chief  stand- 
ing upon  this  soil,  once  said :  "  These  lakes,  these 
woods,  these  mountains  were  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors ; 
they  ate  our  inheritance,  and  we  will  part  with  them 
to  DO  one,"  He  knew  not  the  strength  of  the  pale 
faces  who  listened ;  for  within  a  few  years  they  were 
ready  to  claim,  on  the  same  grounds,  those  bills,  and 
lakes,  and  mountains  for  their  own. 

Compared  to  the  peninsula,  whose  mineral-laden 
shores  are  washed  by  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron, 
there  is  the  greatest  contrast;  and  La  Hontan,  making 
a  little  exploratory  trip  u|)  there  l)efore  anyone  else, 
called  it  "the  fag  end  of  the  world."  These  words 
might  still  be  applied  to  some  of  the  wildest  nortliern 
points,  bnt  here  is  the  very  heart  of  civilization. 

Jackson  lies  in  the  coal  fields  that  reach  down 
through  several  of  the  southern  counties.  This  deposit 
is  not  rich,  owing  to  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  it,  and 
the  demand  is  chiefly  local.  Tlie  Grand  River  divides 
the  town  and,  with  the  bridge  that  spans  it,  adds  much 
to  the  picturesque  effect. 


Sl^tnetg-first  Do^. 


Cooleji  Home, 

Pabma,  Michioas, 

AiigtM  Tenth. 


Spent  the  forenoon  in  my  room  at  the  Kurd  House, 
Jackson,  writing  letters  to  my  wife,  Major  Hastings 
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and  otliers.  In  the  aflernoon  there  was  a  street  parade 
of  Howe's  LondoD  Circus  wliich  was  a  very  faiitastio 
aRair,  but  which  seemed  to  be  hugely  enjoyed  by 
everybody.  Later  in  the  day  the  great  tent  was  upset 
by  a  gust  of  wind,  accompanied  by  a  thunder-shower, 
and  a  droll  scene  followed,  which  caused  consiilerable 
excitement.  The  people  were  left  e:iposed  witli  the 
rain  coming  down  upon  them  in  torrents.  So  far  I 
have  seen  nothing  more  amusing  than  the  country  boys 
and  girls  rushing  up  town  drenclied,  and  for  once  at 
least  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  "  big  show." 

The  storm  having  passed,  I  ordered  Paul  after 
Bupper,  rode  down  to  the  office  of  the  Patiiot  and 
CUizen,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
the  editor,  hurried  on  toward  Parma,  which  was 
reached  late  in  the  evening.  The  ride  in  the  dark 
was  cool,  bnt  somewhat  lonely. 

It  was  probably  on  such  nights  as  this  that  young 
Dean,  the  enterprising  settler  of  years  ago,  playefl  his 
nocturnal  tricks  upon  his  neighbors.  He  came  out  to 
Michigan  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  to  make  his 
fortune  by  clearing  land  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and 
while  lie  was  drudging  he  expected  to  have  a  little  fun. 
It  was  his  habit  to  work  away  all  day  chopping  trees 
within  an  inch  of  the  falling  point,  and  then  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  settlers  were  well  asleep,  to  go  out 
and  give  a  blow  to  the  end  tree,  so  that  it  would  fall 
against  the  others  aud  send  them  crashing  like  a  row 
of  ninepins.  How  the  old  forests  must  have  rung 
with  their  thundering  and  how  that  plotter  Dean  must 
have  relished  his  mischief  I 

As  I  approached  Parma,  in  the  darkness  I  could  see 
nothing  about  tlie  village  to  suggest  that  other  Parma, 
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far  away  under  an  Italian  sky,  but  there  is  a  re- 
semblaace,  for  tlie  European  duchy  and  its  modest 
American  namesake  both  lie  in  a  rich  agricultural 
r^ion ;  and  if  I  mistake  nut  the  dull  white  freestone 
that  is  quarried  here  in  such  lai^  quantities,  finds  a 
prototype  over  the  sea. 

Wia  Haute, 

Marshall,  MtCHiOAH, 

AvigitU  EUvtnth. 

As  there  was  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  morning,  I 
waited  ill  Parma  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  even 
then  was  obliged  to  start  in  a  tbimder-shower  in 
order  to  keep  my  appointment  for  the  following 
evening  at  Battle  Creek.  This  required  no  sacrifice, 
for,  excepting  the  discomfort  of  wet  clothes,  the  change 
was  agreeable.  I  reached  Albion  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  imme«liately  made  myself  comfortable  at  the  hot«l. 
Best  and  refreshment  having  the  dcsirc<l  effect,  I  after- 
ward took  a  short  stroll  through  the  town,  which  I 
found  very  wide  awake,  although  the  Methodist 
college,  the  life  of  the  place,  was  still  closed  for  the 
summer  vacation.  In  the  meantime  the  men  of  the 
village  had  met,  and  before  I  remounted,  came  to  me 
and  persuaded  me  to  return  by  rail  and  deliver  the 
Custer  lecture  on  the  fifteenth.  Glad  to  do  all  I 
could  for  the"Benefit  Fund,"I  readily  consented  and 
stiirted  away  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  impromptu 
committee.  Marshall,  being  only  twelve  miles  beyond, 
was  reached  early  in  the  evening,  so  that  before  dark  I 
had  time  to  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  place.     Calhonn 
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CouDty  iiae  its  capitol  here,  and  in  1853  it  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  mosiflourishing  towns  in  Michigan. 
It  has  not  reached  the  predicted  pinnacle  of  importance, 
but  it  has  a  pleasant  situation,  some  flourishing  flour 
mills,  and  is  altc^ther  a  credit  to  the  "  Wolverines." 


iEQnut»-ti)urlr  QIas. 

Potter  Haute, 

Battlb  Cbbbe,  Uichiqaei, 

Aa^uil  Tleelfih. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  led  out  in  front  of  the  Witt 
House  at  Marshall,  a  large  crowd  gathered  about  us ; 
and  when  I  had  taken  my  seat  In  the  saddle,  one  of 
the  number  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  the  towns- 
people to  invite  me  to  return  at  a  time  which  had 
previously  been  agreed  upon  and  lecture  on  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution.  Giving  them  the  best  promise  I 
could,  I  hurried  away  as  I  had  a  good  six  hours'  ride 
before  me. 

Since  the  day  before  there  had  been  a  decided  change 
in  the  weather.  The  sun  blazed  down  with  almost 
tropical  heat,  drying  up  the  roads  and  making  my  way 
a  veritable  fiery  furnace.  I  had  a  rare  opportunity 
for  watching  "Old  Sol  "on  tlie&esolitary  rides,  as  he  ap- 
peared un&itingly  in  the  morning,  swung  through  the 
heavens,  and  vanished  in  the  west  at  niglit.  It  was 
DOW  harvest  time,  and  since  that  early  day  in  May  on 
which  I  started  westward,  I  had  kept  my  eye  on  him 
like  a  true  worshipper,  half  understanding  the  pagan 
with  his  devotion  to  Apollo,  and  half  in  sympathy 
with  the  Indian  who  greets  the  Sun-god  and  weaves 
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the  splendid  symbol  into  poucli  and  canoe  and  mocas- 
sin. Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  particularly 
the  heat  was  intense,  but  in  other  respects  the  day  was 
uneventful. 


JO^inetg-fonrtl)  filas. 

Pritiate  Home, 

Battle  Cbber,  Michigan, 

Auguit  ThirteeMli. 

On  the  preceding  evening  a  full  house  greeted  me 
at  Stuart's  Hall,  where  I  was  introduced  by  a  comrade 
of  the  G.  A.  K.,  Liculcnant  Eugene  T.  Freeman. 
After  the  lecture  I  met  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
tlie  town  and  later  was  invited  to  a  private  residence, 
where  I  was  made  at  home  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay.  The  Lieutenant  called  for  me  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  church,  meeting 
the  pastor,  Rev.  L.  D.  Palmer,  who  sjioke  with  anima- 
tion and  warmth  and  made  the  service  an  elfective  one. 
I  enjoyed  it  all  tlie  more  j)crliaj)s  as  I  realized  that  be- 
fore many  Sundays  I  would  be  on  the  Great  Plains  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  where  churches  are  known  to  be 
very  rare.  Continuing  his  courtesies,  my  comrade  friend 
drove  me  out  to  the  fovorilc  resort,  Lake  Goguac,  in 
the  afWrnoon  and  there  I  had  several  fine  views  of 
tiic  surrounding  country.  This  little  incident  suggests 
an  interesting  theory  concerning  oneof  thepre-historic 
races  who  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  fliissectjon 
of  the  country.  It  seems  that  in  the  ancient  symbolic 
manuscripts  of  the  Aztecs  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
a  land  which  they  called  Aztelan,  compounded  of  the 
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symlKtIsA.  T.  S.  and  signifying  "  Lake  Country,"  from 
which  also  their  own  name  is  ilerived,  making  it  to 
mean  "the  people  of  the  lake  country,"  They  refer 
to  their  former  home  as  a  country  lying  towards  the 
north  and  giving  further  details  which  might  be 
descriptive  of  the  Peninsular  State — so  the  theorist 
thinks.  As  a  coincident,  but  advanced  nevertheless 
as  a  strong  argument,  the  learned  gentleman  states 
that  the  Wyandota  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
bundre<l3  of  years  ago,  the  builders  of  the  mounds 
were  driven  southward  by  invaders  from  (Jie  north- 
east; and  ]>nrsning  the  magic  thread,  he  suggests  that 
the  Aztecs  were  usurpers  in  Mexico  according  to  their 
own  traditions  and  the  corroboration  of  Spanish 
history.  If  this  is  the  case,  my  comrade  and  myself, 
in  visiting  this  pretty  little  lake,  may  have  trodden 
upon  the  same  soil  which  had  boon  pressed  by  the 
feet  of  the  mysterious  builders  of  the  mounds.  I  ani' 
personally  a  trifle  sceptical  on  this  point,  and  believe 
that  the  key  to  this  part  of  ancient  history  is  yet  to  be 
found. 

Mlnrtji-fiftl)  Dan 

Knlnmaiao  Houtt, 
Kalamazoo,  MicnioAN, 

•  AitgiiM  Foarttenth. 

On  this  day  I  passed  a  6ne  wheat-growing  section 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kalamazoo,  whose  richest  part  is 
prol)ably  near  the  Big  Village — its  namesake.  This 
river,  which  drains  Hillsdale,  Kalama7.no,  Calhoun 
and  Allegan  counties,  and  is  navigable  for  forty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  has,  I  l>e1ieve,  more  traffic  than  any 
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one  of  the  rivers  of  Mioliigan.  Throiigtiuut  its  length 
of  two  hundred  miles  it  flows  through  pine  and  oak 
forests,  through  the  richest  section  of  a  Slate  famed  for 
its  agricultural  products,  and  like  the  Niie,  if  I  may  so 
compare  the  relics  of  a  great  people  with  those  of  one 
comparatively  unknown,  is  looked  down  upon  by  the 
silent  monuments  of  the  past.  To  me  the  ronii>arison 
is  not  unreasonable,  for  I  consider  tiie  tumuli  of  those 
mound -builders  scattered  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
America,  worthy  of  as  much  interest  and  respect 
as  the  more  splendid  remnants  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization. 

At  this  point  the  stream  is  still  broad  and  picturesque. 
As  to  its  name  I  am  undecided.  According  to  some 
it  is  a  corruption  of  Ke-Kenemazoo,  meaning  "the 
boiling  pot,''  and  according  toothers  of  Kik-alaniazoo, 
"  the  mirage  river, "  because  to  the  fanciful  Indian  the 
stones  that  jutted,  dark  and  wet,  out  of  the  river-bed 
looked  like  otters.  The  village  on  its  banks  was  settled 
in  1829,  and  after  being  known  for  two  years  hy  the 
name  of  its  first  settler,  Bronson,  became,  in  1836, 
Kalamazoo.  It  is  thoroughly  alive,  has  a  population 
of  about  18,000,  and  its  position  as  the  half-way  place 
between  Detroit  and  Chicago  adds  considerably  to  its 
importance.  I  lectured  here  to  a  full  house,  being 
introduced  by  Major  E.  F.  Judsoh,  formerly  of 
General  Custer's  staff,  and  bearing  a  high  reputation 
as  a  soldier.  Intercourse  with  one  who  had  known 
the  General  so  well,  and  who  held  him  in  such  loyal 
regard,  gave  me  a  new  insight  into  the  life  of 

"ThBl  mightj  iniin  of  war, 
A  lion  ID  lh«  battle,  and  a  child  b;  the  fireside." 
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iNmttB-autlj  JDog. 

Albi«n  ffoMM, 
Albion,  Micrioar, 

I  came  back  to  this  place  from  Kalamazoo  on  the 
afternooQ  train  and  was  met  at  tiie  station  by  R.  A. 
Daniels,  who  went  with  me  to  the  hotel.  The  intro- 
duction at  the  0{>era  House  where  I  lectured  in  the 
evening  waa  made  by  Captain  Rienzi  Loud.  When  I 
concluded,  I  found  that  the  good  old  custom  of  "  pas- 
sing round  the  hat"  had  not  yet  lost  favor,  for  two 
gentlemen,  having  furnished  the  "  hat,"  assumed  the 
rfile  of  collectors  ami  the  "  Fund  "  was  within  a  very 
sliort  time  substantially  increased.  When  this  cere- 
niniiy  was  over  a  man  in  the  audience  rose  and  said : 
"  Captain  Glazier !  I  came  in  after  the  hat  was  passed, 
but  I  want  to  give  something  toward  the 'Monument;'" 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  made  his  Contri- 
bution. The  whole  ceremony  was  so  suggestive  of  a 
certain  little  church  up  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  where  the  same  custom  prevails  on  Sundays, 
that  I  came  very  near  fancying  myself  the  parson,  and 
if  some  of  my  comrades  had  not  come  up  immediately 
and  given  me  a  hoarty  greeting,  I  might  have  been 
guilty  of  pronouncing  a  benediction  I 

As  it  was  quite  laLe  when  I  reached  this  point,  hav- 
ing made  twenty-five  miles  since  ten  o'clock,  there 
was  very  little  time  for  sightseeing,  but  I  learned  that 
here  was  the  seat  of  Ames  Collide,  a  thriving  Methodist 
institution  admitting  both  men  and  women,  and 
proudly  referred  to  by  the  people  of  AlbioQ. 
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iEQuuty-0cwnt])  00^. 

72  WalMainStrett, 

BATT1.R  Cbkbk,  Hichiqan, 

Angittt  SixUtnA. 

Called  at  Captain  Load's  law  ofEce  at  Albion  in  the 
morning,  and  had  a  delightful  chat  over  old  times, 
our  topic  an  inexhaustible  one — the  battles  and  inci<lente 
of  the  late  war.  As  this  town  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  I  was  tempted  to  prolong  the  chat  into  a 
visit,  finding  the  Captain  a  cordial  comrade. 

According  to  previous  agreement  I  lectured  in  the 
evening  at  Wayne  Mall,  Marshall,  having  &n  intro- 
duction by  Colonel  Charles  W.  Dickie. 

My  horse  was  now  in  Michigan  City,  being  treated 
for  the  sore  on  his  back  by  an  old  comrade,  who  eince 
tlie  war  had  attained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  veterinary 
Burgeon.  The  delay  wotj  somewhat  annoying  as  I 
anticipated  trouble  in  cro!»ing  the  Kncliies,  if  I  did 
not  reach  them  before  the  seiison  was  too  far  advanced ; 
but  there  was  a  possibility  of  disabling  the  animal  if 
his  afHtctioD  were  negl<>cted,  and  my  Bym{>athics  were 
with  Iiim.  As  the  <leluy  could  not  be  avoided  I 
availe<l  myself  of  the  "Iron  Horse"  and  on  it  made 
brief  tours  to  the  neighboring  towns. 

At  this  lime  it  was  very  easy  to  agree  with  the  theory 
of  ihe  falaliat  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  for  by  an 
accident  I  was  enabled  to  meet  more  ^reeable  people, 
to  enjoy  their  hospitality,  and  to  see  more,  which  was 
tny  chief  purpose  in  croesiDg  the  oontineaL 
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JTmeta-eigijtl)  JDag. 

73  Wett  Xain  Xrai, 

Battlb  Crkek,  Hicbioah, 

Aagntt  Sarenlanih, 

Soon  afler  bre&k&st  I  left  Marshall  for  Battle  Creek 
on  a  freight  train,  as  there  were  no  passenger  coaches 
over  the  road  until  the  afternoon.  This  mode  of 
travel,  if  not  the  most  luxurious,  was  at  least  novo!, 
and  we  made  very  good  time.  Between  the  tAvo 
places  the  face  of  the  country  hardly  changed  in  ap- 
pearance. There  were  the  same  fields  of  wheat  and 
com,  and  at  Battle  Creek  evidently  aa  much  businera 
in  the  flour  mills  as  at  Marshall. 

The  creek,  uniting  here  with  the  Kalamazoo,  after 
a  serpentine  eoiirsc  of  forty  miles,  supplies  the  water- 
power  and  gives  the  neceswiry  impetus  to  trade. 

I  have  heard  that  the  tributary  won  its  bellicose 
name  through  a  little  difficulty  between  the  first  sur- 
veyors of  public  laud  who  came  to  mark  this  section 
and  some  Indians.  The  quarrel  ended  seriously,  and, 
as  the  tradition  goes,  two  of  the  Indians  were  killed. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  latter  were  making  an 
attempt  to  hold  the  groun<1,  and  that  it  was  but  one 
of  the  many  similar  occurrences  which  were  to  convince 
the  red  man  that  he  was  superfluous.  Calhoun 
County  was  certainly  worlli  making  a  stand  for.  Its 
soil  was  rlo)],  providing  abundantly  for  the  simple 
wants  of  the  savage,  and  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Kalamazoo  tributaries  many  a  [>addle 
had  descended  with  a  deft  stroke,  upon  the  gleaming 
back  of  pike  and  pickerel. 
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^TtnetQ-ntntl)  niag. 

32  Portage  Strut, 

Kalamazoo,  Hichioan, 

Augtut  Eighieenlk. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  waa  once  more  on  Pavl'e  hack 
possessed  of  a  stronger  sense  of  satisfaction  than  haH 
been  mine  for  many  days.  The  truth  is,  I  had  missed 
my  four-legged  companion  fiorely.  Reached  Augusta 
at  noon.  I  had  a  good  old-fashioned  dinner,  and  the 
horse  something  that  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  at 
four  o'clock  we  started  on  again  for  Kalamazoo.  Soon 
afler  I  left  the  village  a  thunder-shower  came  up,  hut 
there  was  a  convenient  tree  at  hand  and  we  were  not 
slow  in  reaching  it.  Thinking  that  all  was  well  I 
again  put  spur  to  Paul  and  we  started  forward,  this 
time  coming  in  sight  of  the  little  village  of  Comstock, 
three  miles  east  of  Kalamazoo,  before  our  prt^reas 
was  interrupted.  Off  in  the  distance  the  warning 
whistle  of  an  approaching  train  broke  in  upon  the 
stillness;  the  familiar  rumhle  of  wheels  followed, 
and  in  a  moment  more,  as  it  was  rushing  hy,  Paid 
ma<1e  a  leap  of  forty  feet  over  the  embankment. 
He  was  good  enough  to  leave  me  and  the  saddle  be- 
hind. It  was  a  narrow  esca])e  and  I  was  severely 
stunned,  but  wns  sonn  up  again  getting  my  bear- 
ings. I  found  my  horse  standing  in  the  stream 
stripped  of  everything  except  the  bridle,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  trace  of  nervousness  in  him,  look- 
ing as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  We 
reached  Kalamazoo  a  little  later,  and  there  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bnlkley  as  follows: 
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Kalamaioo  tToute, 
Kalamazoo,  MicBtGAH, 

August  18,  me. 
J.  M.  Bdlklbt,  Esq., 

Steretary  Ciuter  Monumenl  Anoeiatum, 
Moaroe,  Michigan. 

Dbak  Sib: — I  have  tb«  pleHBure  of  (ntn8mitt[ng  to  Judge  Wing, 
through  Mikjor  B.  F,  JuJboq,  the  net  proceeds  of  my  lecture,  de- 
livered in  tliib  place  au  the  eveoUig  of  the  aixteeutli  iasCaut.  I  de- 
lira  to  acCDuipaiiy  oij  gill  willi  au  ackiinwleitgiiieut  of  manjr 
eourlesies  exieiicleil  by  the  pross  aud  bund  of  this  polriolic  village. 
I  resume  my  journey  this  anernoMU  aiiU  Hhall  s|)eBk  at  Niles,  Soulb 
Bend,  aiii)  Lajiarle  before  the  cloaft  uf  the  present  week.  Hoping 
that  your  brightest  anlicijmtiuiis  for  the  "  Mouumenl "  may  be  most 
fully  realized,  1  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours,        Willard  Glazisb. 

Tlii8  letter  I  preserved,  as  I  wished  to  have  all  the 
correspondence  ii|>on  tlie  suhject  of  the  "Monument  "for 
future  reference. 

<3>iu  l^uiitirttitl)  &)a2. 

Dyctman  Hoitlf, 
Paw  Paw,  Miceiioam, 

AvgvM  NineUenth. 

Had  an  early  breakfast  at  Kalamazoo.  OrtlLTe<l 
Pavl,  and  mounting  him  rode  throUfjh  the  J5ig  Village 
to  take  a  last  look.  Before  leaving  I  calleil  upon  Major 
Judson  and  Colonel  F.  W.  Ciirtenius.  Tlie  latter  of 
whom  hashad  abrilliantcareer.  Graduating  from  Ham- 
ilton College  in  1823,  he  studied  law  and  later  went  to 
South  America,  enlisling  in  the  cause  of  the  Brazil- 
ians. He  served  through  the  war  with  Mexico,  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  Michigan  in  1855, 
holding  this  office  until  1861,  having  received  the 
high  title  of  Senator  in  1853  and  being  re-elected  to 
the  office  in  1 867,     The  Colonel's  father  was  a  general 
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ill  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Jjegislature.  I  am  only  familiar 
wilh  Major  Jtidson's  military  rc-cord,  but  his  services 
as  a  citizen  are  no  doubt  ad  honorable  as  was  hia 
career  as  a  soldier. 

With  these  gentlemen  I  entrusted  the  proceeds  of 
my  lecture  and  the  letter  to  Mr.  Biilkley,  with  the  re> 
quest  that  they  be  transmitted  to  tite  Monumeut  As- 
sociation at  Monroe.  They  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  my  gifl  in  warn>  terms  and  handed  me  the 
following  acknowledgmenls: 

KA  LA  HA  zoo,  UlCHIOAlt, 

Augiul  19, 1876. 

Received  of  Captain  Willnrd  Glazier  llie  net  proeeedi  of  hii 
lecture  at  this  |ilace,  wliiuh  sum  ia  to  he  Hpjiliei]  to  the  fuDd  for  the 
ereetian  of  >  Monument  to  the  memory  of  tiie  Inte  Oeueral  Custer  at 
Monroe  City,  Michignn.  We  take  great  pleaaure  in  speaking  of 
Captain  Gtuier  in  the  highest  terms,  uot  ouly  on  sccouut  of  tlie  teif- 
deTulioo  be  hu  manifested  in  a  noble  cause,  but  of  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  energy.  We  troat  he  will,  wherever  he  goei,  re- 
ceive the  uosoimous  support  of  the  cilizeiia  whom  be  addresses. 

F.  W,  CiTItTBHIUB, 
LaU  Colonet  U.  3.  VolanUert. 

I  lake  great  pleasure  in  fully  endorBiiig  the  above,  and  reeami- 
mending  to  |>nblio  coiiGdi'iiec  and  support  Ciiptain  Willard  Glazier, 
fu  bis  eSbrtii  in  behalf  of  the  Cusler  Monunienl  Association, 

B.F.  JUDSON, 

LaU  Aidt  to  Grneral  Ctuter. 

With  an  exchange  of  salutations  and  good  wishes 
from  the  friends  whose  courtesy  I  considered  it  an 
honor  to  receive,  I  left  Kalamazoo  for  Paw  Paw. 
The  ride  between  these  towns  was  unusually  trying. 
PaaTa  back  was  still  tender,  the  heat  was  intense,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  cover 
fourteen  miles  before  any  refreshment  could  be  had. 
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©lu  ^unirreb  aitiJ  iirst  JDaa- 

Dj/ehnan  Botut, 

Paw  Paw,  Micriiam, 

Attijuti,  TvKiUieth. 

This  Sunday  was  a  perfect  day  for  rest,  and  I  in- 
dalged  in  a  generous  amount.  Had  breakfast  at 
eight  o'clock,  aft<:r  wliicli  I  strollei)  tlirough  the 
streets  of  the  Van  Buren  County  capital,  finding  them 
generally  like  all  other  village  streets,  l)ut  with  enough 
individuality  about  tlicm  to  make  them  interesting. 
The. High  School  stood,  with  the  usual  dignity  of  edu- 
cational institutioDB,  prominent  among  the  neatcottages, 
and  in  the  business  portion  two  or  tliree  newspaper 
offices  gave  unfailing  proof  of  local  alertness. 

The  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Paw  Paw  Uiver 
meet  here  and  hurry  on  to  ]»ty  thuir  tribute  to  the 
Kalamazoo,  oSering  their  united  strength  to  the  busi- 
ness concerns  which  man  has  creeled  on  their  shores. 
The  outlying  farms  thus  naturally  irrigated  are  very 
rich,  and  give,  with  the  extensive  luml>ering  interests, 
a  very  flouri.sliing  and  prosperous  appearance  to  this 
section  of  country  and  a  cerluin  briskness  to  the  trade 
at  Paw  Paw. 

On  returning  to  my  room  I  copied  the  testimonials 
given  me  by  Colonel  Curtenius  and  Major  Judson  of 
Kalamazoo,  wrote  several  letters,  attended  to  some 
neglected  dates  in  my  journal,  and  made  my  plans  for 
the"  next  few  days.  It  was  my  intention  to  go  to 
South  Bend  by  rail  the  following  morning,  to  lecture 
there  in  the  evening  and  then  proceed  to  Grand 
Kapids,  where  I  was   announced  for  Tuesday.     My 
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horse  was  in  the  meantime  undergoing  new  and 
vigorous  treatment  which  I  hoped  would  permanently 
cure  him. 

QDne  l^unbrc^  sx\\b  Betonti  Qlag. 

OritJid  CnUrai  Hold, 
South  Bend,  Indiana, 

At  ten  o'clock  I  left  Paw  Paw,  reached  Decatur  at 
noon,  registered  at  tlie  Diincumbe  House  and  then 
continued  my  journey  hy  rail.  I  hardly  realized  that 
I  was  out  of  Michigan  in  this  town  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
for  the  river  belongs  to  the  "  Wolverines"  with  the 
exception  of  the  capriciona  South  Bend,  and  the  streets 
liave  the  hreadth  and  abundance  of  shade  that  have 
won  so  much  admiration  for  the  cities  of  Michigan. 
It  has,  besides,  the  Hoosier  enterprise,  and  began  to 
be  an  im|H>rtant  manufacturing  place  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  first  settlement  began  in  1831  with  a  handful  of 
houses  and  a  population  of  a  hundre<l  souls.  It  has 
now  reached  over  10,000.  Prominent  among  the  re- 
sources to  which  its  growtli  may  bo  allributed  is  its 
proximity  to  the  hard-wood  forests  of  Northern 
Indiana  and  Michigan. 

These  woods  have  proven  a  bonanza  to  South 
Bend.  Enterprising  manufacturers  have  drawn  from 
their  unfailing  source;  prominent  among  them  lieing 
the  Studebaker  Brothers,  who  have  had  an  enviable 
career.  These  enterprising  men  started  in  1852 
with  a  cash  capital  of  sixty-eight  dollars,  and  a 
knowledge  of  blacksmithing  which  they  had  acquired 
at  their  father's  forge  on   the  Oliio.     Thus  equipped 
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they  went  to  work,  turning  out  two  w^ons  the  first 
year.  The  present  output  makes  tliat  humble 
beginning  seem  almost  incredible.  Studebaker's 
wagons  are  famous  and  tlie  firm  oontrols  capital  stock 
amounting  to  a  million  of  dollars.  The  other  notable 
enterprise  is  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  founded 
in  1853  by  James  Oliver,  a  Scotchraun,  who  came  to 
Indiana  to  follow  the  vocation  of  an  iron  master,  and 
who  ultimately  had  the  satisfaction  of  exporting  hia 
manufactures  to  his  native  country. 

The  most  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Bend  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  most  prominent  man  in 
Indiana,  was  Hon.  Sohuyler  Culfux,  whose  career  as  a 
statesman  was  a  singularly  brilliant  one.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  eminent  in  state  and 
national  [wlitics.  Beginning  life  as  an  editor  he 
founded  in  1845  the  tit.  Joanph  Valley  Ka/Uter, 
an  organ  of  considerable  popularity  and  which  at 
the  time  had  a  strong  influence  in  local  Whig  circles. 
His  subsequent  duties  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Keprcsentatives  and  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Lincoln, 
kept  him  out  of  editorial  work,  and  later  he  was 
entirely  engrossed  with  affairs  of  state.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  under 
General  Grant  as  chief  executive. 

Sutel'i  BoUl, 

QBAHD  R  a  fids,  UlCHIOAV, 
Angutt  Tii!tBtj/-4econd. 

My  birthday.  Went  by  rail  from  South  Bend  to 
Kalamazoo  id  the  momiug  ;  bad  diuuer  at  the  latter 
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place,  and  then  caught  sd  early  train  for  Gniud 
Rapids,  where,  finding  that  George  had  made  un- 
usually good  arraugements,  I  spoke  in  Luce's  Hall  to 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  which  greeted  me  in 
Micliigan,  General  W.  P.  limes,  well  known  in 
Grand  Army  circles  and  a  masun  of  high  rank,  intro- 
ducing me.  A  large  aud  strongly  executed  painting 
of  the  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  stretching  across 
the  rear  of  the  platform,  made  a  striking  cfTeot  and 
gave  zest  to  my  reference  to  the  War  for  the  Union. 

My  reception  at  this  place  was  so  hearty  timt  I 
should  have  enjoyed  alonger  visit;  hut  plans  ah-eady 
laid  prevented.  I  knew  the  town  itself  well,  for  I 
bad  previously  heen  there.  It  is  full  of  interest  hoth 
on  account  of  its  [last  histury  and  its  present  activity, 
Tiie  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  Kiver  and 
seems  to  be  hedged  in  by  the  great  blu&  that  reach 
along  at  the  water  edge  of  the  valley  two  miles  apart. 
Below  is  a  stratum  of  limestone  rock,  forming  the  bed 
of  the  river,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  with  a  descent 
of  eighteen  feet  causing  the  rapids  and  supplying 
the  water-power.  Gypsum  is  quarried  here  in  lai^ 
quantities,  and  this  industry  supplemented  by  manu- 
factures and  fruit  culture  gives  it  its  commercial  im- 
portance. Perhaps  it;^  most  striking  [)eculiarity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  large  pro|K>rtion  of  Hollanders  who 
swell  tlie  population.  Their  churches,  their  news- 
papcrH  and  tlieir  general  thrifl  give  them  a  high 
standing  in  the  coniniuuily,  and  wliat  they  have  ever 
been  aecoriled — a  reputation  for  being  loyal  and  enter- 
prising citizens. 

In  1760  there  was  a  very  different  state  of  things 
bere.     The  Ottawa  Indians  had  a  large  vilh^  below 
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the  rapids,  and  there  Pontiao's  voice  was  lieard,  call- 
lag  upon  tl)e  chiefs  to  aid  him  in  his  projected  ei^e 
of  Detroit.  Here  the  fur  traders  had  their  graad  de- 
pot, and  the  missionaries  latwred  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity ;  and  when  in  1834  the  Indian  settlement 
began  its  metamorphosis,  some  bold  prophet  declared 
that  it  would  soon  be  "  the  brightest  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  western  villages."  This  prophecy  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled,  for  Grand  Rapids  is  the  ac- 
knowle<lge<l  metropolis  of  Western  Michigan.  In  the 
mail  that  awaited  me  was  a  copy  of  the  South  Bend 
Herald,  containing  a  pleasant  notice  which  chronicled 
in  true  newspaper  diction  the  fact  that 

"  Csplaiii  Glazier  delivered  his  lecture '  Echoes  from  the  Revolution' 
at  the  Acudeuif  of  Music  last  evening.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clook 
Ihe  lecturer,  with  Mr,  J.  F.  Creed,  apiieftred  on  the  plntform.  Mr. 
Creed  in  introducing  the  lecturer  stated  the  objeot  of  the  lecture  tn 
be  in  aid  or  the  Cuater  Monnment  Association  of  Monroe,  Miehii^n. 
He  also  read  several  letlem  itiirotlucing  Captain  Glnxierto  tliepuhlic, 
(K>m  well-knoMn  citizens  of  Michigan,  and  acknowledging  receipts 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  Detroit  and  Kalsmasoo. 
The  thenw  of  the  lecturer  aflforded  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  his 
tslenls  as  a  speaker.  PoHsesnint;  a  fine  imsgi nation,  good  descriptive 
powers  and  Ihe  real  qualitiea  of  an  orator,  he  couhtnot  foil  to  plenae 
the  really  intelligent  audience  which  greeted  him  laiit  evening. 
Probably  one  hour  and  a  half  were  consumed  in  its  delivery;  hut  the 
interest  and  attention  did  not  flag  nor  tiie,  and  when  the  s|ieaker 
took  leave  of  his  andieoce  lie  was  greeted  with  several  rounds  of  ap- 

lIDne  Qimtireti  aiib  imirtl)  UDoy. 

Duneombe  House, 

DBCATUB,    HtCHIQANi 

Came  down  from  Grand  Rapids  in  the  morning  in- 
tending to  stop  on  the  way  at  Lawtoa,  but  was  carried 
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by  through  the  carelessness  of  a  brakeman  who  De- 
lected to  announce  the  stations.  The  town  is  quite  an* 
important  point  on  the  road  for  its  size  owing  to  the 
extensive  fruit  orchards  of  the  surrounding  farms. 
This  common  itiduatry  which  has  sprung  up  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  State,  but  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, and  which  attracts  more  attention  thau  anything 
else,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  statenieDts  of  those  who 
examined  the  country  while  it  was  yet  a  wilderness. 

In  1815  the  surveyor-general  of  Ohio  made  a 
journey  through  the  Stale  and  soberly  reported  that 
not  more  than  one  acre  in  a  thousand  in  Southern 
Michigan  would  in  any  case  admit  of  cultivation, 
yet  notwithstanding  that  worthy's  opinion,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  peach  trees  flourished  in  Sonth- 
western  Michigan  in  1872!  Surely  that  is  a  fact  to 
be  proud  of.  On  my  arrival  at  Decatur  I  found  the 
Eagh  of  Grand  Bapids,  containing  mention  of  my 
lecture  at  that  place  as  follows : 

"A  very  large  audience  gallierei}  at  Luce's  Hull  last  night  to  hear 
CaptHiii  Willaril  Glazier.  Thea[>eaker  whb  earDcstaad  impasaioned 
bis  lecture  wtu  doJivereil  willi  a  furce  and  elnquenc'  that  pleawd  his 
hearers,  and  nil  who  were  in  the  hall  vi^nt  awajr  glad  that  they  had 
been  there,  and  ready  to  aild  to  the  praliieB  lh»l  have  been  bcBtowed 
on  Captain  <j lazier  as  soldier,  author  and  ora(ur." 

Such  notices  were  gratifying — not  for  the  leaven  of 
flattery  which  they  contained,  but  because  they  helped 
along  the  cause  which  was  to  raise  a  shafl  to  the 
deserving  dead.  For  this  reason  I  appreciated  the 
comments  of  the  press  and  owed  much  to  its  oo-opera- 
tion. 
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®nt  ^mxlxtb  anii  S'xiW)  JDaD. 

Dyckman  ffaaie. 

Paw  Paw,  Mighigah, 

Atigim  Twents-Jo-arlk. 

Took  the  Michigaa  Central  to  Lawton,  and  chang- 
ing cars  there  continued  my  journey  to  this  place  by 
the  Faw  Paw  Koad.  Thinking  that  it  might  facilitate 
matters,  I  had  my  saddle  padded  here,  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  saddler  besides,  as  the  delay  was  becoming 
serious.  At  this  crisis,  if  man  and  horse  could  have 
set  up  a  partnership,  like  the  fabled  Centaurs,  how 
we  could  have  flown  before  the  wind — or  even  out- 
stripped  the  Michigan  Central — aa  we  galloped  across 
country  towards  the  setting  sun  I  That  old  myth  was 
an  inspiration.  Was  it  invented  by  some  fanciful 
traveller-horseman  hindered  on  his  way  to  Rome  or 
Athens,  by  a  saddler  or  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

During  my  forced  visit,  the  people  of  Paw  Paw 
were  very  kind,  making  the  time  pass  agreeably  and 
giving  me  a  pleasant  recollection  to  take  away.  These 
small  social  influences  carried  great  weight  with  them, 
and  helped  to  bear  out  the  universally  acknowledged 
fact  that  associations  are  all  powerful. 

It  is  not  strange  that  people,  rather  than  their  abo<le 
or  works,  strongly  impress  themselves,  nor  that,  re- 
alizing this,  they  should  be  generous  in  their  hos- 
pitality. If,  then,  I  praise  the  beauty  or  enterprise  of 
these  American  towns,  I  bear  witness  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  tlieir  inhabitants. 
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iDiu  j^nntirtli  anii  Sirt^  Hkt^. 

FrivaU  Hoiat, 

NiLBB,   UlCHI01.II, 

JuffMt  Tacntgfiftk. 

Leaviog  Paw  Paw  afler  .breakfast  I  went  down  to 
Lawton  by  rail,  wbere  I  changed  cars,  taking  the 
Michigan  Central  to  Niles,  tliis  for  the  purpose  of 
making  use  of  the  extra  time  that  now  hung  heavily 
upon  my  hands.  A  good  proportion  of  the  six  thou- 
sand inliabitants  came  to  Kellogg  Hall  in  the  evening 
to  maiiirest  their  interest  in  the  Custer  Monument  and 
the  old  Revolutionary  heroes,  Mr.  J.  T.  Head  giving 
the  introduction. 

Reaching  Niles  before  noon  I  had  ample  time  to 
look  about,  and  to  hear  from  old  residents  something 
of  Berrien  County  and  their  home  here  on  the  St. 
Joseph. 

For  those  whodelight  in  searching  out  events  from 
the  doubtful  past,  there  is  suggestion  enough  here  to 
keep  them  occiipiod  for  at  least  a  week.  Even  this 
small  town  possesses  records  that  date  back  to  1669, 
when  Pere  Allouez  came  along  down  the  river  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  and  who  may  have  encamped  on 
the  very  site  of  Niles,  for  all  that  the  |)cople  who  live 
there  now  know.  But  putting  this  aside,  it  is  certain 
that  in  1700  the  Jesuits  had  a  mission  a  short  dtstanoe 
south  of  the  present  city,  and  that  there  were  forta 
built  here  and  there  in  the  vicinity  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  Later,  when  matters  were  settled 
and  the  English  and  French  had  long  since  withdrawn, 
the  Reverend  Isaac  McCoy  came  out  into  the   wilder- 
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nesB  with  his  family  and  established  Cary  Miseioo, 
probably  in  sight  of  where  the  old  Jesuit  Mission  stood. 
This  was  io  1820.  Six  years  afterwards  a  handful  of 
cabins  made  their  appearance,  and  out  of  this  nucleus 
the  town  of  Niles  was  evolved.  This  is  a  mere  out- 
line without  the  adornment  of  those  pleasant  little 
fictions  that  cling  almut  the  solder  history  of  every  in- 
habited place  on  earth,  and  which  deliglit  the  ear  of 
most  travellers,  for  there  may  be  those  who  follow  me 
who  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  Micliigan  pioneer, 
"  From  legend  and  romance,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  I " 


4H)nc  Qanbrcb  mid  Scnen^  XSoq. 

FrioaU  Hmut, 
La  Poktb,  Indiana, 
Aagutt  Taenty-tixth, 

Was  compelled  to  avail  myself  of  livery  accommo- 
dations in  order  to  meet  my  evening  engagement  at 
La  Porte.  Rode  in  a  hack  to  South  Bend,  and  finally 
reached  my  destination  l)y  way  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Indiana  roads.  My  advance  agent, 
Babcock,  met  me  at  the  station,  and  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Monday,  who  t  discovered 
was  the  lather  of  an  old  fellow-prisoner  at  "  Libby." 

I  was  delighted  with  the  situation  and  appearance 
of  the  town.  It  rises  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful 
and  fruitful  prairie,  its  northern  end  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  seven  lakes  which  make  an  ideal  resort  in 
summer,  and  is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  great 
body  of  water  which  dips  down  into  that  corner  of 
the  State,  to  enjoy  a  comparatively  mild  climate.     Its 
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popalation  13  abont  8,000,  of  which  a  good  share  is 
employed  in  the  foundries,  machine  shops  and  mills 
that  make  up  i(s  business  activity.  Tlie  younger  ele- 
ment is  provided  for  in  good  schools,  and  that  luxury  of 
modern  communities — the  public  library — is  zealously 
supported.  On  a  line  with  it,  as  a  free  and  instructive 
institution,  the  Natural  History  Association,  founded 
in  1863,  holds  an  honore<I  place,  and  unlike  most  so- 
cieties of  a  simitar  character  has  succeeded  in  making 
its  researches  of  interest.  In  tact  for  its  size  the  city 
has  made  great  progress  in  literary  and  educational 
directions. 

HDiu  Qantirtti  anil  (Sigljtl)  Clan. 

Jeatll  Hotur, 

HicRioAN  City,  Ikdiaha, 

Augutt  Tteatty-aevtMh. 

After  my  lecture  of  the  previous  evening  at  La 
Porte,  I  took  the  first  train  to  this  city — emphatically 
the  City  of  Sand.  Time  and  winds  have  raised  great 
hills  of  sand  on  every  aide,  and  from  their  crests  one 
can  look  off  for  miles  over  the  lake,  getting  perhajts  a 
deeper  impression  of  its  vastness  than  from  a  less 
monotonous  lookout. 

These  sand  dunes  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  caused 
by  a  peculiar  meteorological  phenomena  of  curi-enls 
and  counter-currents  acting  vertically  instead  of  hor- 
izontally. Whatever  the  cause,  they  have  made 
Indiana's  only  port  of  entry  a  place  of  such  striking  pe- 
culiarity, that,  once  seen,  I  doubt  if  it  would  ever  be 
foi^tten. 

Id  the  forenoon  I  went  out  on  the  lake  in  a  small 
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yacbt;  but  finding  the  Hltle  craft  unequal  to  tlie  heavy 
waves  which  were  rushing  in  from  the  north,  I  soon 
turned  back,  having  gained  by  the  venture  a  better 
idea  of  the  dunes  and  of  their  extent  as  they  stretch 
along  the  western  shore. 

The  fact  that  they  are  "building  upon  the  sand" 
gives  the  people  nf  Mieliigan  City  very  little  concern, 
prohably  because  they  know  there  is  ten-afii-ma  some- 
where beneath  their  foundations. 

Ames  College  occupies  a  site  here,  and  the  Car  Shops 
are  important  and  extensive. 


(iDne  j^anbrrb  axUi  ^intl)  X^ao. 

Dnncambe  Hotue, 
Dbcatub,  Michigan, 

Augtitt  Twenty-eighth. 

Taking  an  early  train,  I  returned  to  this  place  in 
the  morning,  where  I  hail  decided  to  remain  for  a  few 
days  in  order  to  allow  more  time  for  the  treatment  of 
my  horse,  and  lo  give  my  brother  and  BalKxwk  an 
op|>ortunity  to  insure  a  full  house  at  Farweli  Hall, 
Chicago,  where  I  \vm  announced  to  lecture  on  the 
eleventh  of  September. 

I  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  irritation  on  Piiiil'ii 
back  winild  develop  into  that  most  disgusting  and 
painful  disease  of  horses  known  as  fistula;  and  al- 
though he  never  sliowei]  any  impatience,  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  ride  him  while  in  this  condition. 

My  (junrters  were  quite  comfortable  at  the  only 
hotel  in  town,  and  I  thanked  my  stars  that  I  was  not 
stranded  in  some  little  backwoo<ls  place  with  the  choice 
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of  "tlie  softest  boards  on  the  floor  for  a  bed,"  and 
other  accommodations  to  mutch — astateof  afiairswhich 
a  waylaid  journeyman  once  had  to  face,  who,  witb  the 
fiotil  of  a  Stoic,  left  on  his  window-pane  tlie  comfort- 
ing couplet: 


In  fact  I  was  doubly  fortunate.  No  sooner  had  I 
reached  Decatur  than  I  lost  the  consciousness  of  being 
"a  stranger  within  the  gates,"  having  been  so  cordially 
made  to  feel  that  I  was  among  friends,  and  that  the 
cause  which  I  had  taken  up  iu  Michigan  met  with 
their  hearty  sympathy. 

HDiie  l^niitirtb  anb  <ilentl)  HDaQ. 

ItutKomie  Hoiite, 
Dbcatub,  Michiqak, 

August  Twimty-nhiih, 

Met  GJeoi^  L.  Darby,  an  old  comrade  of  the 
'*  Harris  Light,"  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  noticed  my 
signature  on  the  hotel  register,  and  came  at  once  to  my 
room,  where  after  the  heartiest  of  greetings  we  sat 
down  for  a  long  talk.  Thirteen  years  had  slipped  away 
since  the  time  of  our  capture  at  New  Baitimoi'e,  Vir- 
ginia, which  led  him  to  Belle  Isie  and  me  to  Libby 
Prison,  and  yet  as  we  discussed  it  all,  the  reality  of 
those  events  seemed  undiminiHlietl.  Ki]|mtrick,  Stuart, 
Fitzhugh  Lee — their  clever  nianceuvring,  and  our 
own  unfortunate  experiences  on  that  day,  kept  us  as 
enthusiastically  occupied  as  though  it  were  not  an  old 
etoty:  but  soldiers  may  be  ])ardoned  for  recurring  to 
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those  events  which,  while  they  impressed  themselves 
upon  witnesses  with  indelible  distinctness,  may  yet  have 
lost  their  bitternees,  when  it  is  remembered  that  before 
many  yeurs  they  and  their  stories  will  have  passed 
away.  To  those  who  indnlge  in  the  absurd  belief  that 
such  topics  are  discussed  with  malicious  intent,  no 
jnsttlication  need  be  made. 

Led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  I  found  Darby 
finally  plying  me  with  questions  of  kindly  interest 
about  my  peaceful  march  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  and 
anxiously  asking  about  my  horse,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously left  in  his  care.  He  oETered  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  animal  and  with  this  comforting  assurance  took 
his  leave. 

QDiu  Qiinlirtti  an!r  (flmnitl)  Wa^. 

Duncmnbe  Hovte, 

DkcATCK,   MlCHIQAK, 

Augud  Thirtieth. 

Early  in  the  afleruoon  Darby  called  with  fishing 
tacWIe  and  pro|>osed  tliat  we  go  out  to  Lake  of  the 
Wowls  and  try  our  luck  with  hook  and  line.  The 
expeditiou  was  not  successful  as  far  as  fish  was  con- 
cerned, but  we  had  a  delightful  boat  ride  and  plenty 
of  talk. 

The  lake,  a  pretty  little  dot  lying,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
rest  and  enjoyment,  and  its  miniature  dimensions  bear 
no  resemblance  to  its  famed  namesake  of  Minnesota. 
As  we  had  such  poor  puccoss  with  our  tackle  I  took  no 
Dote  of  the  kind  of  fish  that  make  their  home  within 
its  sleepy  Irarders,  and  my  companion  gave  me  very 
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little  informntion.  The  truth  i8,  we  were  more  inter- 
ested in  our  concerns  and  the  Berious  affitirs  outside  the 
8{)ort  which  so  fascinated  Izak  Walton. 


(Dne  ^unbred  and  iSaielftl)  Stag. 

Dvneonbt  JJouMt, 

Dbcatub,   Hichioah, 

Augiut  Thirty-finL 

Albert  W.  R<^r3,  to  whom  I  had  been  previously 
introduced,  called  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  invited 
me  to  drive  with  him,  determined,  he  told  me,  that  I 
should  seeriomethingof  Decatur's  surroundings.  The 
time  was  favorable  for  agreeable  impressions.  It  had 
been  a  typical  summer  day,  with  blue  sky,  a  slight 
breeze  and  the  mercury  at  70°;  in  short,  just  such 
weather  us  I  had  encountered  in  this  section  of  Michi- 
gan throughout  the  month  of  August,  and  as  evening 
approachetl,  I  was  prejmred  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
the  pleasure  which  my  new  acquaintance  had  provided. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  one  gets  a  view  of 
gently  rolling  country  under  a  splendid  state  of  culti- 
vation, the  yellow  of  the  gmin  fields  predominating, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  farmhouses.  Dark 
outlines  against  the  horizon  suggested  the  forests  of 
oak,  ash,  maple,  birch  and  elm,  which  stretch  over 
such  large  tracts  of  Van  Buren  County,  and  which 
have  made  a  little  paradise  for  lumbermen.  Wheat, 
maize  and  hay  appcare<l  to  be  flourishing ;  but  I 
believe  that  agricultural  pro<liict3  do  their  best  in  the 
rich  lx>ttom-lands  bordering  the  rivers.  I  have 
dwelt  80  enthusiastically  upon  this  fertile  country  that 
to  say  more  would  seem  extravagant,  bo  I  will  bring 
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my  note,  tlie  chronide  of  a  most  delightful  day,  to  a 
doee, 

lIDne  ^tmbrei)  and  itijirttnitl)  Pag. 

DitHcotubt  Home, 

DBCATUK,    MICHIUAII, 

SrptembcT  first. 

Received  and  answered  a  large  mail  after  broiikfast, 
and  ill  tiie  afternoon  took  a  walk  tliroiigli  the  village. 
One  is,  of  course,  reminded  of  the  gallant  Commodore 
whose  name,  once  among  the, greatest  in  America,  now 
honors  this  modest  Western  town,  aii"d  whoso  deeds, 
once  upon  every  lip  in  the  young  republic,  are  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  The  question  even  suggests  itself  as 
to  how  many  of  those  who  live  here,  where  his  name 
is  [)erpetuated,  are  familiar  with  hin  life  mid  character. 

His  capture  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had 
been  seized  and  held  in  the  harbor  of  TriiN>Ii  in 
1801,  during  the  pacha's  seizure  of  our  merciiantniei), 
was  said  by  Admiral  Nelson  to  l>e  "the  most  daring 
act  of  the  age,"  and  his  diplomacy  at  Algiers  and 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  in  1812  his  demands  were 
accede<l  to,  received  the  applanse  of  all  Christendom, 
ca)iccialiy  because  those  demands  included  the  release 
of  tiie  Christian  captives  at  Algiers  and  of  the  Danish 
ami  Neapolitan  prisoners  at  Trii>oli,  and  ended,  forever, 
llie  pretensions  of  the  Barbary  powers. 

After  the  trial  of  Commodore  Barron  for  cowardice, 
Decatur  made  some  remarks  which  tlie  former  thought 
Hlioiild  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticetl,  and  accord- 
ingly called  upon  his  accuser  to  retract  them.  This 
Decatur  refused  to  do,  but  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
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recoticiliatiou.  Barron  refused  tliis  and  threw  down 
the  gauntlet,  and  wlien  shortly  afterwards  the  two 
met  to  settle  the  difficulty  "  with  honor,"  both  fell  at 
the  word  "  Fire ! " — Decatur  mortally  wounded.  The 
afiair  was  universally  deplored,  for  his  loyal  services 
had  endeared  Docatur  to  his  country,  and  when  his 
remains  were  taken  to  the  grave,  they  were  followed 
by  the  largest  concourse  of  people  that  had  ever  as- 
sembled in  Washington. 

(Dne  i^untirrt)  anti  JourteentI)  {Dag. 

Dnncombe  Bau*e, 

DBCATCK,     MlCHIflAK, 

Seplembfr  Sieoad. 

This  was  a  great  day  for  Decatur.  With  the  morn- 
ing came  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  a  fifpnb- 
lican  Diass-meeting,  and  a  rustic  band  from  an  ad- 
jacent village  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  a  farm  wagon. 
The  "Stars  and  Stripes"  floated  majestically  over  the 
beads  of  the  patriotic  musicians,  and  the  people  were 
drawn  from  every  quarter  to  the  stirring  call  of  fife 
and  drum,  eager  to  see  their  Icadei's  and  to  listen  to 
their  views  ujion  the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  The 
"  Silver  Cornet  Band  "  of  Dowagiac  co-operated  with 
the  "Decatur  Fife  and  Drum  Corps,"  in  rousing  the 
dormant  element  of  the  place,  and,  as  its  imjiosing  ap- 
pellation would  imply,  did  so  with  dignified  and  clasa- 
icat  selections. 

The  political  campaign  which  had  been  slumbering 
since  the  nomination  of  Hayes  and  Tilden  reached  an 
interesting  stage  of  its  progress  at  this  time,  and  the 
frieuds  aod  champions  of  the  rival  candidates  were 
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fully  alive  to  the  issues  of  their  respective  plat- 
forms. 

By  nightfall  the  place  was  the  scene  of  great  ac- 
tivity, an(]  to  an  onlooker  produced  a  singular  effect. 
Men  were  collected  id  groups  engaged  in  excited  con- 
vei-aation,  torches  flared  in  every  direction,  white  at 
brief  intervals  all  voices  were  drowned  in  some  lively 
tune  from  the  silver  cornets  or  the  life  and  drum. 

At  an  appoiiited  hour  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
appeared,  and  I  noticed  arai>ng  them  Hon.  Ransom 
H.  Nutting  and  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Keightly— the 
latter  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  this  district.  The 
meeting  closed  at  a  late  hour,  after  a  succession  of 
heate<l  addresses,  and  yet  the  politiciaDS  of  Van  Buren 
County  seemed  not  at  all  averse  to  continuing  tlieir 
talking  until  sunrise. 

QDiu  l^unlrreb  anb  5iftcentl)  IDag. 

Dtittcombe  Hoiut, 
Dbcatub,  Michioak, 

StpUmbfT  TMrd. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  Albert  Rogers,  I  ac- 
companied hira  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
morning,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt,  a  young  clergyman, 
conducted  the  services  and  preached  a  very  good  ser- 
mon. I  was  pleased  by  the  courtesy  extended  me 
when  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  announcements .  "  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  Captain  Glazier's 
lecture  at  Union  Hall  to-morrow  night.  I  shall  be 
present  myself,  and  recommend  all  who  wish  to  listen 
to  an  instructive  and  patriotic  lecture  to  be  at  the  hall 
before  eight  o'clock."     When  the  service  was  over  Mr. 
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Rf^rs  and  I  waited  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr. 
Hoyt,  who  was  evidently  very  much  interested  in  my 
journey  across  country  and  who  intended  to  lend  his 
influence  in  behitlf  of  the  "  Monument  Fund."  We 
then  returne<l  to  the  hotel  where  I  passed  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  quietly  in  my  room. 

(E>nt  ^ttiibre^  ontr  6i;rtetntl)  Dag. 

Duntombe  Ilmut, 

Dbcatcr,  Uichigam, 

September  Fourth. 

Lectured  to  a  full  house  at  Union  Hall  in  the  even- 
ing. My  sojourn  nfa^veck  at  this  place  and  the  in- 
terest felt  in  the  effort  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Custer,  brought  about  the  most  gratifying  results. 
Among  those  who  were  with  me  on  the  platform  were 
Hon.  Ransom  Nutting,  liev.  Mr.  Hoyt,  Prof.  Samuel 
G,  Burked  and  Albert  W.  Rogers.  I  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Nutting,  after  which  testimonials  from  the 
Monument  Association  were  read  by  Prof,  Burked, 
and  later  the  following  pleasant  acknowledgment 
from  these  gentlemen  was  handed  me : 

Decatcr,  Michigan, 

SeptimbtT  4,  1S78. 

Captain  Willard  Glazier, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  We  take  this  means  o(  exprexaitig  to  you  our  ap- 
preciation of  (lie  highly  instructive  and  very  entfr(aiiiin([  Jectara 
delivered  iiv  you  at  Union  Hull  this  aveuing.  Truly  we  admire  your 
plat)  ntid  your  geaernsity  iu  giving  the  entire  procix-ila  ti>  the  Custer 
Monument  Fund.  Our  endorseniunt  ia  the  exprejision  «S  our  village 
people  generally.  You  have  ina<Ie  manj  friends  here. 
May  auooeu  attend  you  throughout  your  journey. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  Gordon  Bursbd, 
Kansoh  Ndttino, 
ai.bbbt  w.  roobbb. 
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Such  greeting  as  this,  extended  to  me  all  alung  niy 
way,  gave  substautial  proof  of  the  universal  liindnetiS 
with  which  I  was  received,  and  of  tlie  spuutancous  lius- 
pitality  of  the  American  citizen. 

(Dm  l^uuilctti  anti  SeociiteeutI]  JDoq. 

Srymtitir  Home, 
DuWAUIAO,    MiCHItiAN, 

September  Fi/lh. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  in  front  of  the  Dun- 
comhe  House  in  the  morning  wlien  I  mounted  Faut 
and  fac»l  westward,  turning  my  back  upon  tlie  lioa- 
pitable  litlle  village  in  which  I  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  days,  and  where  I  felt  that  I  had  indeed 
innde  many  ipiends.  Mr.  Kogeraand  ayoung  man 
of  the  place,  whose  name  I  am  sorry  to  have  forgotten, 
escorted  nie  out  of  town  intending  to  ride  with  me  to 
Dowagiac,  but  an  approaching  rain-storm  obliged 
them  to  turn  back.  An  I  came  in  stgiit  of  the  village 
I  notice<]  unmistakable  signs  of  a  stream  winch  I  dis- 
covered was  the  Dowagiac  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
8t.  Joseph,  entering  it  near  Niles.  It  hafi  been  put  to 
good  account  by  the  millers,  who  have  established 
themselves  here,  and  in  its  small  way  adds  to  the 
blessings  of  the  Michigan  husbandmen  on  its  shores. 

(Dnt  Qoitlrred  axiis  €igl)tteitti)  Qla]). 

Privnte  Hoiue, 


The  threatening  storm  which  led  my  Decatur  friends 
to  turn  back  on  the  previous  afternoon^  set  in  bood 
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after  my  aiTival  at  Dowagiac,  and  I  considered  my- 
self very  fortunate,  as  it  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
violent  thunder  and  lightning  that  I  had  yet  encount- 
ered. Notwithstanding  this  disturbed  condition  of 
t)ie  elements,  I  was  greeted  by  a  full  house  at  Young 
Men's  Hall,  where  I  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Rix. 

I  found  a  few  familiar  faces  at  Nilea  which  I  had 
seen  during  my  previons  visit,  and  several  new  places 
of  interest  about  the  town.  Navigation  on  the  St. 
Joseph  ends  at  this  point,  and  the  narrowed  stream  is 
spanned  by  a  railroad  bridge;  and  tiie  watyr-power  in- 
creased by  a  dam.  There  is  a  brisk  business  carried 
on  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  mills  are  well  supplied  with  grain  from  out- 
lying fields,  and  boals  are  continually  plying  back  and 
forth  laden  with  lumber,  grain,  flour  and  fruit,  which 
are  sliip|)ed  from  here  in  large  quantities.  In  fact,  for 
its  size — it  claims  I  believe,  a  population  of  something 
over  4,000 — Niles  is  full  of  energy  and  ambition.  I 
found  myself  on  this  second  visit  very  much  interested 
in  the  place  and  pleased  that  circumstances  had  made 
necessary  a  second  halt. 

®nt  l^uiitiKii  anil  JliiutHntI)  ©an. 

Kmnard  Hoatt, 

Buchanan,  Michigan, 

September  Seventh. 

Resumed  my  journey  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon at  a  small  way  place  between  Niles  and  Bu- 
chanan, where  I  rested  at  noon.  The  heavy  rains  of 
the   preceding  days   had   left  the   roads   in   a   most 
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wretched  condition,  and  the  distance  was  considenibly 
lengthene<l  as  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  pools  and  wash- 
outs, so  tliat  it  took  two  hours  of  slow  riding  to  reach 
my  destination.  Darby,  who  had  gone  forward  with 
the  other  advance  agents,  was  the  first  to  greet  nie  at 
this  place  and  to  inform  me  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  my  lecture  in  the  evening. 

As  my  day's  jiiurney  had  been  undertaken  leisurely, 
I  started  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  afler  having  first 
made  comfortable  provision  for  Paid.  I  found  a 
flourisliing  village,  having  a  i>opulation  of  something 
over  2,000,  and  prettily  situated  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River.  As  I  walked  in  and  out  through  its  streets 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  stream,  which 
for  its  romantic  history  and  natural  charm  had  forced 
itself  upon  my  notice  so  often,  I  could  not  avoid  a 
certain  feeling  of  regret  that  this  was  to  be  my  last 
halt  in  the  great  State  through  which  I  had  made  such 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  journey.  Pictures  of  orchard 
and  meadow,  of  wlieat  field  and  river,  passed  in  review 
once  more,  and  with  them  the  recollection  of  the 
splendid  part  the  patriots  of  Michigan  bore  in  the 
War  for  the  Union,  than  whom  was  none  more  loyal 
than  the  heroic  Custer,  for  whose  memory  I  had  spoken 
and  received  such  warm  rea[>ouse. 

(iDiu  Qundret)  ant)  {!!:tutiitiftl)  SDag. 

Privalt  Hoate, 

BoLLiNO  Pbairib,  Indiaka, 

Sepl^mbtr  EighlA. 

Called  for  my  horse  at  BuchanaD  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  intending  to  stop  at  New  Buffalo,  bat 
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once  on  the  road,  I  decided  instead  to  make  this 
villiige  my  evening  objective.  A  heavy  rain-storm, 
setting  in  early  in  the  forenoon,  compelled  nie  to  take  - 
refuge  at  a  farm  house  for  about  an  hour,  where  I  was 
initiated  into  the  home  life  of  tiie  Northern  Indiana 
"  Iloosier."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  during  this  day's 
ride  I  encountered  the  worst  roads  and  the  dullest 
IMJopIe  of  my  journey.  Many  who  have  resided  in 
tliis  part  of  Indiana  for  thirty  and  even  forty  years 
are  not  only  exceedingly  illiterate,  but  know  much 
less  of  the  topi^raphy  of  the  country  than  the  average 
Indian — and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
As  a  consequence  I  was  obliged  to  trust  to  chance, 
which  brought  me  to  Galion,  a  tiny  hamlet  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  swamp,  where  I  had  dinner.  My  ride 
thither  was  made  under  circumstances  which  suggested 
the  ride  of  the  belated  Tarn  O'  Shanter,  and  while  my 
tortures  could  not  compare  with  his,  they  were  none 
the  less  acute  while  they  lasted.  I  was  met  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  by  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes — known 
in  France  as  pdUe  diabUa — who  forced  their  attention 
upon  me  without  cessation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
urged  toy  horse  forward  at  breakneck  si>eed,  Paul's 
steaming  flanks  and  mirenxtvered  legs  attesting  to  the 
struggle,  when  we  drew  up  in  front  of  Galion  Inn. 

<Diu  l^anlrreti  m^  (SninitQ'first  Dag. 

JewtU  Haute, 

UlCRtOAH  CiTT,  iHDtAKA, 

SepUmber  IfirUA. 

I  considered  myself  fortunate,  during  my  nde  from 
Boiling  Prairie  to  Michigan  City — a  distance  of  six- 
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teen  miles — in  having  a  sandy  road  and  no  rain  from 
the  time  of  settiog  out  in  the  morning  until  my  ar- 
rival here  in  the  evening,  but  I  was  less  favored 
than   usual  in  obtaining  information. 

The  Presidential  campaign  waa  now  at  white  heat 
and  very  little  outside  of  politics  was  discussed.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  ideas  of  many  of  the  farmers  were 
confused  upon  the  issues.  The  three  candidates  id 
the  field  made  the  canvass  unusually  exciting.  Hayes 
and  Tilden  were,  of  course,  the  central  figures,  but 
Peter  Cooper  of  New  York  had  many  staunch  sup- 
porters and  a  few  enthusiasts  rallied  around  Blaine, 
Conkling  and  Morton.  The  proprietor  of  the  Jewell 
House — a  Cooper  man — was  at  this  time  much  more 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  favorite  than  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  his  hotel,  and  his  halls  and  parlors  were  the 
rendezvous  for  men  of  all  parties. 


IficHioAK  CiTT,  Indiana, 
SfptenUier  TtnUi. 

As  it  was  Sunday  and  I  had  a  desire  to  visit  the 
most  imposing  institution  connected  with  Michigan 
City — the  Northern  State  Penitentiary,  I  decided  to 
make  the  two  miles  on  foot,  and  be  there  for  divine 
service.  I  found  everything  admirably  conducted, 
and  although  such  a  place  is  not  the  most  cheerful  in 
the  world  to  be  shown  through,  I  was  well  satisfied 
that  I  had  gone,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
effect  of  the  stern  hand  of  the  law.     In  the  afteruooa 
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a  heavy  rain  and  wiad  Btorni  came  up,  and  I  stayed  in 
my  room,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  writing  up  my 
journal,  and  arranging  fur  my  lecture  tour  across 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  thereby  accomplishing  certain 
duties  which  fair  weather  might  have  tempted  me  to 
neglect. 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  by  rail  to  Chicago  on  the 
following  morning,  where  I  was  announced  to  lecture 
at  Farwell  Hall. 

Darby,  to  whom  T  have  previously  referred  in  con- 
nection with  Decatur,  and  who  was  acting  as  advance 
agent  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  that  lay  along 
my  route,  was  with  me  during  my  stay  at  the  Jewell 
House,  and  we  had  frequent  talks  over  our  adventures 
in  the  "  Harris  Light " — Second  Xew  York  Cavalry — 
in  which  most  of  our  active  service  was  passed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HREE  DAYS   AT  CHICAGO. 

tlie  eleventh  of  September,  I  took 
the  7.50  morning  train  at  Michigan 
City  for  Chicago,  instead  of  going  for- 
wanl  on  horseback,  as  I  had  discovered 
by  a  study  of  the  map  of  Illinois,  that 
I  could  save  Paid  some  thirty  miles, 
in  my  journey  across  the  State,  by 
riding  directly  from  Michigan  City  to 
Joliet,  and  I  saw  no  good  reason  why 
I  should  ride  him  np  Fiere,  especially  at  a  time  when 
he  was  greatly  in  neetl  of  rest. 

When  I  had  rcgistt'red  at  the  "Grand  Pacific,"  I 
went  to  the  Fidelity  Safe  De|>osit  Company  to  attend 
to  some  business  matters  and  then  over  to  the  Express 
and  Post  offices,  concluding  my  rounds  by  a  call  upon 
friends  on  West  Washington  street. 

Lectured  to  a  full  house  at  Farwell  Hall  in  the 
evening,  the  iutrodncfion  being  given  by  Major  E.  S. 
Woedon,  editor  of  the  Ami)/  and  Navy  Oa^te.  The 
Major  alluded  in  eloquent  and  touching  terms  to  the 
record  of  the  gallant  Custer  and  immediately  put  my 
audience  in  sympathy  with  me.  My  brother-in-law, 
Madison  H.  Buck,  of  Lake  Milb,  Wisconsin,  called 
(361) 
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upon  me  in  the  evening  and  was  wiUi  me  on  the  plat- 
furm.  The  lecture  closed  before  ten  o'clock,  and  I 
hunidd  over  to  McVicker's  Theatre,  to  see  the  last  acts 
of  "Mnlberry  Sellers,"  in  which  John  T,  Raymond 
was  phiyhig  his  favorite  rCile.  The  play  was  having 
quite  a  run,  and  one  heard  at  every  turn  the  expres- 
sion that  had  caught  the  popular  fancy — Mulberry's 
inimitable  assurance,  "  There's  millions  in  it !  " 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  twelfth,  I  settled  with  George 
and  Babcock.  The  former  went  forward  to  Ottawa, 
and  the  latter  to  Jollet.  It  was  my  intention  at  the 
time  to  push  on  to  Omaha  and  Cheyenne  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  the  hope  of  passing  Sherman,  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  before  the  snow  was  loo 
deep  to  internipt  my  journey.  Eight  general  halts 
had  been  decided  npon  between  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  these  were  Albany,  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  Cheyenne,  C^den,  and  Sacramento.  I 
had  now  readied  my  fourth  objective  and  felt  the 
importance  of  more  haste  and  less  leisure  and  sight- 
seeing. My  time,  tlierefore,  in  this  great  city  was  nec- 
essarily cut  short. 

The  Ex[)osition  had  just  opened  at  the  time  I 
reache<l  Chicago,  and  this  enabled  me  to  see  more  in  a 
few  hours  than  I  could  have  possibly  seen  in  any  other 
way,  and  gave  me  quite  an  idea  of  the  industries 
carried  on  in  Cook  County. 

I  had  never  seen  a  finer  local  afTair  of  the  kind 
and  was  contidont  that  its  object — the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  industry — would  be  successfully  ac- 
complished. Anyone  who  sees  the  way  in  which 
Chicagoans  throw  themselves  into  nn  undertaking  of 
this  sort,  aud  in  fact  into  everything  that  has  to  do 
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with  the  euterprise  or  prosperity  of  their  city,  canoot 
but  be  struck  with  admiration. 

Their  irrepressible  hopefulness,  which  effected  such 
marvelous  results  aft«r  the  great  conflagraticiu  of  1871, 
is  a  case  in  jxiiiit,  and  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  transformation,  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  raiamity  was,  aft^r  all,  not  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored. Out  of  the  great  waste  in  which  the  business 
portion  was  laid,  liandsome  buildings  have  sprung  up 
with  almost  magic  rapidity  and  auguriiig  well  for  the 
future  of  the  "  Windy  City."  Especially  is  this 
feature  striking  in  the  vicinity  of  llie  City  Hall,  where 
finer  e<Iifices  rose  upon  the  old  ruins. 

The  very  name  of  Chicago  carries  us  back  to  the 
iKirbaric  scenes  of  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Where  the  beautiful  city  now  stands,  those  days 
of  long  since  past  knew  only  a  morass,  an  oozy,  deso- 
late stretch  of  water-soakctl  swamp.  There  was  a 
stream  in  this  desolate  region,  the  banks  of  which, 
tradition  tells  iis,  were  i>archetl  and  cracked  and  black- 
ened by  the  frequent  ravages  of  lightning.  The 
early  explorers  found  on  its  banks  an  old  stone  mound, 
8upposc<l  to  have  been  erected  for  the  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man victims  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  Indian  deity 
Chekagiia,  the  Thunder  God. 

Oil  the  oldest  map  of  this  region  now  extant,  One 
publislicd  in  TGS4,  the  little  river  itself  bears  the 
name  Chekngua,  and  it  mfty  Iw,  that  our  fair  W<>st<'rn 
metropolis  of  to-day  was  also  a  namesake  of  that  siime 
weird  <Iiviiiity. 

Ollicrs,  claiming   a  more  propitious  christening,  as- 
sert that  Chicago  was  a  dciivative  from  Chacaqua,  the 
Indian  terra  for  the  Divine  River. 
IS 
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Or  perliaps  the  city  was  named  from  the  successive 
titles  of  the  proiid,  old  Tauiawas  Chiefe. 

"Not  a  moDarch  iDall  tliat  proud  Old  World  beyond 
the  deep"  bore  more  haughtily  his  iniierited  title  of 
Herod  or  Cjesar  than  did  one  of  these  Tamawaa 
rulers  exult  in  the  ancieiit  litle  of  Chacaqna,  If  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Chicago's  cognomen  lie  accepted, 
then  indeed  can  the"  Windy  City  "claim  a  royal  title 
from  the  first. 

In  1673,  certain  Catholic  missionaries  bcciimc  inter- 
ested in  exploring  the  Western  Wilds.  They  were  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  in  r^ard  to  the  waterways  of 
darkest  America.  The  Mississippi  they  had  heard  of. 
Was  it  possible  that  it  ever  could  be  made  to  join 
hands  with  the  Great  Lakes,  of  which  they  had  some 
knowledge  ? 

So  questioning,  Fathers  Marquette  and  Joliet  took 
two  canoes  and  five  men  from  the  upper  lake  regions, 
and  started  to  explore  the  charming  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

On  their  return  they  reached  the  nioulh  of  the 
Illinois,  where  they  were  informed  of  a  new  way  of 
reaching  Lake  Michigan. 

"Taking  the  Des  Plaines  branch,  they  were  able  to 
reach  the  water  shol,  but  eight  feet  higher  than  ca- 
noeable  waters,  crossing  which  they  launched  into  the 
stream  which  conducted  them  into  the  lake." 

In  so  doing  tliey  mnde  perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  tlieir  time — namely,  a  discovery  of  that  su- 
premely imiKirtant  portage  which  insures  Chicigo's 
supremacy  so  long  as  American  civilization  exists. 

In  Octoljer,  1674,  Marquette  returned  to  this  spot 
and   erected    the   first   white   man's   dwelling    which 
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was  ordained  to  be  the  b^inniiig  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  the  West.  His  little  hut  was  both  a  home  and 
a  sanctuary.  Here  he  wintered,  shooting  turkey,  deer 
aud  buffalo  from  his  door.  Here  in  the  spring,  from 
toil  and  exposure,  he  died,  mourned  by  the  savages 
whom  he  had  taught. 

Thns  was  Chicago  begun  in  embryo. 

There  in  that  lagoon,  filled  with  ooze,  with  ita 
impassable  fens,  aud  drifting  sands,  civilization  and 
religion  had  their  representative  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  Coming  City  bravely  with  teachings 
of  "The  love  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

We  have  good  maps  of  1688  which  show  us  that  a 
little  later  tliis  lake  end  of  the  water  communication 
with  Louisiana  was  made  a  military  post,called  Fort 
Chicago  n. 

This  place  bccamp  at  one  time  a  favorite  settlement 
for  French  missionaries.  However  the  spot  is  sup- 
poeetl  to  have  been  abandoned  about  1763,  after  which 
date  for  about  one  hundred  years  white  men  avoided 
it 

In  1774  the  site  of  Chicago,  with  all  the  surround- 
ing country,  became  a  part  of  Virginia,  being  conquered 
by  a  military  ex[>editiou  from  that  State. 

In  1778  the  region  became  known  as  County  of 
Illinois,  State  of  Virginia. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Virginia 
"divided  herself  by  the  Ohio  River,"  ceiling  all  the 
territory  beyond  that  houiulary  to  the  Uuit«d  States 
for  the  "common  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

In  1795  the  Indians  also  ceded  to  the  general 
government  any  rights  which  their  tribes  posscssfd  to 
"one piece  of  laiid  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of 
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Chekajo  River,  emptying  Into  the  soutliweEt  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly  stoocl."  This 
extinguish Dient  of  the  Indian  title  in  1795,  being  in 
the  natnre  of  a  quit-claim  deed  for  lands,  is  some- 
times called  the  earliest  real  estate  transaction  in 
Chicago. 

Thus,  she  who  was  to  l)ecome  the  "  Queen  City  "  of 
the   West,  made  her  dAvt  into  the  Union,   wher^     . 
possibly,  she  may  yet, 

"  Th«  faXnai  of  bei  daoghlen," 
rule  supreme. 

Id  the  midst  of  all  the  down-town  rusli,  at  a  point 
where  noise  and  confusion  scarcely  cease,  one  notices 
u{K>n  a  decidedly  nioilcni  building  a  white  stone  tablet 
which  informs  the  stranger  tiiat  it  was  upon  this  spot 
Fort  Dearborn  stood — the  oldest  landmark  that  re- 
mained to  tell  the  tale  of  the  wilderness.  In  1804  two 
block-houses  were  built  here  and  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage made  from  the  jiarade  to  the  river,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  picket  ami  furnished  with  three  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  the  object  being  "  to  supply  the 
Indian  wants  and  control  the  Indian  {ralicy."  The 
tribes  of  Pottawatomies  overran  the  country  round 
about  and  with  the  little  group  of  French  and  Cana- 
dian settlers  made  the  life  of  the  isolated  post.  In 
1809  Tcenmseli  marked  it  out  as  one  of  liis  objects  of 
vengeance,  but  fortunately  other  schemes  occupied  his 
attention,  and  it  remained  in  comparative  security  un- 
til the  war  of  1812,  Then,  when  all  the  country  was 
disturbed  and  the  Indians  were  making  mischief 
every  wliere,  the  commander  of  Fort  Dearborn  was  be- 
traywl  by  the  Poltawatomies  and  every  vestige  of  a 
settlement  destroyed. 
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It  was  not  until  1818,  after  Fort  Dearboni  was 
again  dmuolislied,  that  the  pale  face  was  courageous 
eDongh  to  establish  Iiis  home  at  tlils  [wint.  Nor  was 
conrnge  alone  re(|iiired,  for  ttie  unfavorable  [>ositiun — 
on  a  morass  where  vehicles  invariably  floundered  in 
its  l)]aek  loam,  and  where  the  air  was  necessarily  un- 
healthy— was  well  known  ;  but  these  first  men  whose 
rude  homes  con.stitnted  tlie  embryo  city  must  have 
po8sesse<1  to  a  groat  degree  that  indomitable  spirit 
which  has  bfcome  the  very  foundation  of  Chicago. 

Nine  years  from  this  time  a  most  unfavorable  re- 
]>ort  of  the  plaoe  was  sent  to  the  Government  and  from 
■  this  report  the  picture  is  calletl  up  of  a  wretched,  nn- 
clean  and  disreputable  comminiity.  But  this  slate  of 
af&irs  was  not  to  last  long.  An  event  of  importance 
took  place  here  in  1833,  when  the  United  Slates  com- 
missioners and  chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomie,  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  tribes  met,  that  the  former  might  per- 
suade the  latter  t^  give  up  more  of  their  valuable  laud 
in  Illinois  and  Michigan  and  ultimately  to  relinquish 
it  altogether.  The  exact  amount  stipulatnl  for  was 
twenty  millions  of  acres.  Then  population  increased, 
for  one  of  the  points  agreed  upon,  along  with  the  land, 
wa»  that  the  Indians  should  move  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. As  a  result,  Chicago  became  the  centre  of  much 
6]>ecnlatlng.  Eastern  capitalists  were  interested,  iu- 
vestwl  and  lost  heavily,  but  after  the  depression  which 
inevitably  followed,  the  i>eop1e  went  to  work  in 
earnest  and  brought  the  town  out  of  hor  trouble. 

The   one   [wint   of   advantage   that   Chicago   pos- 

S^eil — her    possibilities  as  a  commercial    post— was 

put  to  the  test,  and  so  rapidly  did  she  advance,  that  iu 

1842,  after  several  remarkable  advances,  she  sent  out 
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600,000  bushels  af  wheat.  She  was  already  becoming 
a  big  cattle  market,  ranchmen  further  west  driving 
their  stock  here  and  helping  to  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  the  place  as  a  centre  of  trade.  At  this  time  a 
canal  was  in  process  of  construction,  to  connect  the 
Illinois  and  Chicago  rivers,  thus  making  Chicago  the 
centre  for  (wmmerce  between  the  Southwest  and  East, 
and  giving  her  tlie  opi>ortunity  to  extend  lier  business 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  was  a  splendid  oitening,  and,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  wbicb  soon  afterwards  were  ex- 
tended to  this  point,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  place 
was  securetl.  It  tlien  only  remained  for  Chicago  to' 
impn)vo  her  appeai'nnce  and  sanitary  condition.  This 
she  did  by  having  the  streets  dmiucd,  litle<l  up  and 
graded.  Local  pride  was  manifesting  itself  in  various 
improvements  and  in  private  and  public  buildings,  so 
that  by  1871  there  was  plenty  of  fuel  for  the  great  fire 
which  laid  so  much  of  the  city  waste. 

The  well-known  origin  of  the  conflagration  was  in 
a  barn  where  "  Mi-s.  Scully's  cow"  innocently  turned 
over  a  ligbtp<l  lantern  on  some  dry  bay.  Soon  the 
barn  was  in  flanies  and  the  Sre  quickly  spread  (o  the 
lumber  yards  along  the  river  and  from  tbence,  the  dry 
timlfcr  and  wind  favoring,  lea[>ed  along  and  licked  up 
the  homes  on  the  North  Side  and  the  business 
houses  nn  the     South  Side. 

The  fii-st  stroke  of  the  alarm  sounded  about  nine 
o'clock  in  theeveningof  Octobers,  1871.  "Byelevcn 
o'clock  100,0(10  |)eople  were  hurrying  llirouj^h  the 
strectt  of  tlie  doonietl  city,"  spreading  ttiror  as  they 
went.  "All  over  the  city  it  was  as  light  as  day,  and, 
in  the  remotest   suburb  fine   print  was  read  by  tlie 
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glare  of  the  conflagratioD  three  or  four  miles  away. 
By  miduiglit  nearly  every  velticle  id  the  city  had 
been  pressed  into  service,  and  the  frightened  animals 
attached  to  them,  in  many  cases  beyond  control,  went 
flying  through  the  streets  in  all  directions,  making  a 
racket  and  a  rnmble  which,  coupled  with  the  hoarse 
shouta  of  men,  the  niouniii^  of  the  gale,  the  roar  of  tiie 
conflagration  and  the  crash  of  falling  buildings  made  a 
conglomeration  of  sight  and  sound  so  appalling  that 
none  who  saw  it,  or  were  of  it,  are  ever  likely  to  for- 
get. Few  in  the  city  took  any  notice  of  the  break  of 
day  or  the  rising  of  the  .sun.  These  occurrences 
seemetl  to  make  little  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
light.  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  Old  So!  was 
visible  through  tlie  almost  im|>enetrHble  smoke  clouds. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  but  smoke,  smoke,  smoke,  here 
and  there  Interspersed  by  dark  rolling  masses  of 
flames.  It  was  chaos  come  again.  The  earth  was 
seemingly  resolved  into  its  original  elements," 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  300,000  people  were  desti-  ■ 
tute,  100,000  were  absolutely  homeless,  200,000  were 
without  water.  The  food  supply  was  doubtful  for  all, 
Koblicrs  and  incendiaries  were  at  work.  The  gas  was 
gone — blown  sky  high.  Churches,  newspapers,  po- 
lice, tel^raph  offices  and  public  institutions  were 
gone,  while  ninetecn-twcntietha  of  all  the  mercantile 
stock  in  tiie  city  was  consumed. 

The  tract  destroye«l  was  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  the  losses  were  roughly  estimated  at  ?200,000,000. 
8iill,  so  alive  was  public  sentiment  and  hope,  that  at 
the  time  of  my  horseback  journey,  6ve  years  later, 
scarcely  a  trace  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  disas- 
ter, and  that  of  1874,  except  the  records  of  history. 
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Tiie  story  of  just  how  Chicago  proved  herself  a  ver- 
itable Phteuix  is  a  very  interesting  one. 

On  the  evening  of  Oetolwr  ninth,  only  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  tiie  conflagration,  a 
car-load  of  provisions  arrived  from  Milwaukee.  By 
the  next  morning  fifty  car-loads  had  come  to  the  af- 
flicted oily.  Donations  of  food  and  clothing  kept 
pouring  in  until  Chicago  was  fairly  sated.  By  October 
eleventh  every  person  had  food  enough  and  each  one's 
pressing  physical  necessities  wci'e  attended  to.  On  the 
eleventh,  also,  the  Board  of  Trade  met  and  resolved  to 
require  the  honoring  of  all  contmcts.  On  the  twelfth 
the  bankers  met  and  resolved  to  pay  all  de[>ositors  in 
full.  The  State  sent  an  instalment  of  $3,000,000 
with  which  it  then  voted  to  re-imhurse  the  ciiy  for  its 
expenditures  for  the  canal  enlargement,  thus  placing  the 
city  in  the  possession  of  much-needed  funds. .  From 
all  over  the  civilized  world  came  contributions  in 
money  for  the  resurrected  city.  The  amount  so  re- 
ceived within  three  months  after  the  conflagration  be- 
ing about  $4,200,000. 

The  Uelief  Society  alone  built  four  thousand  houses 
within  five  weeks  of  those  dreadful  days  when  all 
seemed  lost. 

In  two  years  after  the  fire,  sixty-nine  million,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  dollars  were  expended 
in  ei'ecting  buildings  of  brick,  iron,  and  stone,  while 
miles  of  humble  frame  hunses  were  built,  each  costing 
from  8500  to  $10,000. 

Now,  in  place  of  the  oiiginal  city  of  wood,  there 
stands  by  the  Great  Lake,  a  city  of  stone  and  iron,  able 
to  vie  with  any  other  city  in  growth,  enterprise  and 
wealth,  bearing  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest 
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grain  and  lumber  market  in  tlie  worki,  and  boasting  a 
population,  at  the  lime  of  my  journey,  of  about  five 
Imndred  tliousand.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic I  rotle  into  no  city  tliat  made  such  an  impres- 
sion of  grandeur,  busiuess  [mwer  and  wealth  as  this 
yoiitliful  "Queen  of  tlie  Lakes." 

Chicago's  baptism  of  fire  seemed  but  to  prove  an  in- 
spiration, goading  the  city  to  more  activity,  to  greater 
success. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  business  done  in  the  city 
the  year  after  the  fire — entirely  excepting  the  bnilding 
trades — greatly  exceeds  that  done  tiie  previous  year,  as 
the  following  figures  will  show.  During  this  one  year 
tlie  wholesale  merchandise  trade  increased  fifteen  jrer 
cent.  Receipts  of  grain  increased  8,425, 880  bushels  ; 
receipts  of  live-stock  by  872,806  head.  Deposits  in 
the  city  banks  increased  $1,910,000. 

So  much  for  the  splendid  pluck  of  Chicago. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  Cliicago  for  her  smelting  fur- 
nace, four  large  silver  mills  being  located  here. 

From  the  Pacific  coast  also,  fUo  bus  a  coiisidenible 
trade  in  the  productions  of  the  Orient.  In  the  fii'st 
half  of  1873,  Chicago  received  assignments  of  three- 
million  pounds  of  tea,  two  million  pounds  of  coffee, 
eight  hundred  thousand  {wunds  of  foreign  wool,  and 
three  hundred  and  nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  four  pounds  of  foreign  silk.  Cotton  came  to 
her  from  the  Pacific  Isles,  and  nuts  from  South 
America. 

Some  idea  of  the  commercial  importance  of  Ciiica- 
go's  trade  may  be  reached  by  the  amount  of  some  of 
her  exports  by  rail  during  1872:  namely,  two  hundrc<l 
and   thirty-four    million    pounds   of     meat;     eighty 
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million,  two  hundred  anil  Riiy  thonBand  [Munds  of 
lard;  one  million,  nine  liuiidr«l  and  sixty-five  tliou- 
saiid  wliole  swine;  four  liuiidrod  and  eighty-four 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  one  hundred  and  tiixty- 
two  thousand  head  of  Bheeii. 

I  found  Chicago  justly  proud  of  her  public  schools. 
It  was  roughly  estimated  that  in  the  city  ahout  Sfly 
thousand  children  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age 
received  daily  instruction. 

The  graded  system  employed  in  these  schools  is  so 
advanced,  and  has  proved  so  successful,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  general  model  for  all  the  schools  of  the  great 
Northwest. 

More  than  that,  it  has  been  adopted,  in  part,  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  France,  and  at  the  late 
Vienna  Ex{)oeition  a  reward  for  progress,  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  medal,  was  awarded  to  the  school 
system  of  Chicago.  Chicago  claims  for  herself  abso- 
lute su{)eriority  in  two  particulars  over  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States,  the  "  Hub"  institutions 
of  Boston  not  excepted.  Fh-at:  Perfect  discipline  is 
said  to  he  attained  without  the  use  of  corporal  pnnish- 
inenl.  Secimdz  The  musical  culture  of  the  school 
children  is  said  to  far  excel  anything  attained  before 
on  this  Continent. 

I  found  that  the  city  contained  a  number  of  colleges, 
theological  seminaries  and  universities.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  ()ccupies  one  of  the  most  elc^nt  and 
commotlious  buildings  in  the  West. 

The  Dearborn  OKsorvatory,  which  is  a  |>art  of  this 
University,  contains  the  famous  Clark  Teli-scoiK",  one 
of' the  most  uiagnifiirent  instruments  of  its  kind  in 
existence. 
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The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  chapel  and  lecture  rooms,  and  the  extent 
and  quality  of  its  library.  The  Academy  of  Science 
was  incorporated  in  1865.  It  has  a  vast  building, 
well  stocked  with  natural  curiosities. 

The  Historical  Society  organized  in  1856  possesses 
a  rare  collection  of  public  and  private  documents,  as 
well  as  a  library  of  nearly  one  hundred  thon^nd 
volumes. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  houses  of 
public  worship  in  Cliicago;  all  of  the  great  religious 
denominations,  and  perhaps  some  new  ones,  being  well 
represented.  DiiTering  as  they  do,  tliey  are,  as  some  one 
says:  "Agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  an  uncommon 
sense  of  mutual  toleration  and  mutual  love  for  each 
other,  and  a  feeling  of 

Peace  and  sweet  good  will  to  all  mankind." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  line  pulpit  oratory  to  be 
heard  every  Sabbath  in  Chicago ;  and  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country  know  it.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  Saturday  night  incoming  trains  to  be 
crowded  with  young  men,  some  of  them  from  homes 
one  hundred  miles  away,  who  are  yet  regular  attend* 
ants  at  the  religious  services  of  the  city.  Having  en- 
'  joyed  these  to  the  full,  the  Sunday  evening  sleeping 
cars  are  again  crowdetl  with  the  same  youthful  artny, 
very  sleepy,  but  very  happy,  malting  the  return   trip. 

Chicago  is  justly  proud  of  her  streets.  About  eighty 
feet  wide,  and  meeting  at  right  angles,  they  present  a 
beautiful  object  lesson  to  some  of  her  elder  Eastern 
sisters. 

The  city  is  said  to  contain  thirteen  million  dollars' 
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worth  of  hotel  property.  Perhaps  no  structure  for 
which  any  part  of  this  immense  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended is  1)101*6  beanttful  and  remarkable  than  the 
Palmer  House.  This  building  is  said  to  contain  more 
bricks  than  any  two  hotels  on  the  Cuntiuent,  and  more 
iron  than  must  of  them  put  together.  The  flooring 
contains  ninety  thousand  square  feet  of  marble  tiling 
laid  in  massive  beds  of  cement.  The  beams  are  laid 
in  Iwds  of  cement  also. 

The  immense  carriage  court  is  entered  by  three  parte 
cochh-es.  There  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  miles  of 
electric  bell  wires  in  the  building.  The  magnificent 
office  is  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  It  is  wainscoted 
with  Italian  marble,  studded  with  panels  of  remark- 
ably rich  rose  brocatelle  marble,  and  with  many 
natural  mosaics  of  rare  and  curious  beauty.  The 
wainscoting  of  the  counter  is  made  of  the  same'  ex- 
quisite material.  The  grand  staircase  is  made  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer  travelled  extensively  for  some 
time,  before  building,  throughout  Europe,  making  an 
especial  study  of  continental  hotels,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  surpass  the  excellences  of  them  all  in  his  be- 
loved Cliicago. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Spirit  seems  to  be  charact«rifitic  of  all 
true  Chicagoans.  To  have  their  city  excel,  to  have  it 
something  more  extensive,  more  impressive,  more  fe- 
motis,  grander,  nobler  than  any  other  place  which  the 
sun  shini'S  on,  this  is  their  hearts'  desire.  Some  one 
said  to  a  great  man  : 

"  What  paramount  word  of  advice  would  you  give 
to  young  men?" 

The  answer  came, 
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"  Aspire." 

"  What  would  your  next  advice  be  ?  " 
"  Aspire." 
"  But  what  then  ?  " 
"  Aspire," 

Chicago  believes  in  that  advice.      She  has  always 
believed  in  it.    Ksy,  more,  she  baa  lived  it. 
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CHICAGO  TO  DAVENPOET. 

®M  fjuntirtii  ani)  iffioentg-BLrtl)  IIIai». 

JtacU  Honte, 
MicmoAH  Cm,  Indtaha, 

Septaaba-  H,  mS, 

the  morning  I  settled  with  Darby,  and 

a  the  afternoon  he  returned  to  Decatur. 

At    nightfall     here,    the    excitement 

fhich  had  been    rising  during  the  day 

eached  itj^  climax  when   the  Michigan 

Jity  Democrats  repaired  to  the  New  AI- 

nny  depot  lo  hold  a  mass  meeting. 

N^ot  with  standing  my  own  sentiments, 

1  went  ton,  and  was  liighly  entertained 

by  the  speakers,  among  whom  woro  Hon.  Daniel  W. 

Voorhees   of   Terre    Hautp,    Hon.    James   Williams 

— Iiotlcr  known  in  the  HoosJer  State  as  "  Bine  Jeans  " 

Williams — ^and  H(m.  Moi^n  Weir,  of  La  Porte. 

When  A'oorhees  arrived  his  enthusiastic  partisans 
had  him  driven  in  state  from  the  station  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.  He  was  no  donbt  the 
lion  of  the  occasion  and  his  energetic  language  drew 
forth  frequent  applause.  The  strong  features,  straight 
(370) 
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brows  and  broad  foreheail  of  tliis  politician  would  pro- 
claim hiiD  a  man  of  force  anywhere. 

A  large  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  appointed  place 
and  business  began  at  eight  o'clock.  As  time  passed 
tlie  excitement  grew  more  intense,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  meeting  an  amusing  incident  was  notet], 
when  the  honorable  senator  took  issue  with  his  oppo- 
nents. I  then  became  aware  that  there  were  others 
present  of  a  different  faith,  besides  myself,  for  no 
sooner  were  Voorhees'  anti-Republican  sentiments 
voiced  than  a  vehement  champion  of  the  Republican 
party  jumped  to  his  feet  denouncing  as  false  the  state- 
ments made,  winding  up  his  remarks  by  thumping  his 
cane  on  the  benches  and  saying  that  all  that  had  been 
spiiken  was  a  "  pack  of  lies  1 "  Off  in  another  part  of 
the  building  an  excited  Irishman  also  jumped  up  cry- 
ing out :  "  Mr.  Voorhees  is  a  perfect  gintleniun,  sor ! " 
A  compliment  which  the  Hoosiers  quickly  took  up 
and  the  de[>ot  rang  with  ;  "  Mr,  Voorliees  is  a  perfect 
gintleman,  sor!" 

My  co-partisan  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The 
other  speakers  scored  several  points  for  their  cnuse 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  three  cheers  and  a  tiger 
for  the  Democratic  candidates. 


®nt  ^ttniinti  and  ii^tuents-ecDciitl)  lilau. 

Jewell  Home, 

HicirioAH  City,  Indiana, 

Siptember  Fijtinith, 

Being  detained  on  account  of  the  con<lition  of  my 
horse,  and  as  the  weather  now  was  most  delifjlitful,  I 
made  the  beet  of  the  situation  by  looking  about  the 
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place,  since  I  had  seen  comparatively  little  of  it  up  to 
this  time.  Possibly  no  city  or  town  along  my  route 
labors  under  greater  disadvantages  from  a  geographical 
or  commercial  point  of  view  than  this  "  city  of  sand," 
situated  "as  it  is  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  with  the  water  splashing  against  it  on  one 
side  and  the  wind  and  sand  storms  beating  against  it 
on  the  other. 

However,  it  has  overcome  these  obstacles  to  a  cer- 
taiu  degree  and  is  hardly  lacking  in  enterprise,  as  the 
mass  meeting  of  the  preceding  day  testified.  Here, 
perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  of  the  towns  and  " 
cities  lying  around  I^ake  Michigan,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  resistless  force  of  this  splendid  inland  sea, 
and  su  unique  an  impression  did  tlie  place  make  upon 
me  that  my  detention  did  not  become  irksome,  al- 
though all  the  fascinations  of  the  Great  West  lay  be- 
yond. 

®ne  (Jun!treti  an!i  iEinciitji  cigl)tl]  C>au. 

HlAart  JToiue, 

September  Sixteenth. 

Did  not  get  on  the  road  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 
The  rest  and  treatment  which  Paxil  had  received  at 
Michigan  City  put  him  in  excellent  spirits  for  a  rapid 
journey  and  he  stepped  off  nimbly  when  I  gave  him 
the  reins  in  front  of  the  Jewell  House.  J  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  condition  of  my  hon^e  and  now  that 
the  word  was  once  more  "onward,"  all  the  fascination 
of  the  ride  came  back. 

Although  the  scenes  I  passed  through  were  very 
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like  otliers,  there  being  uothing  of  marked  interest  to 
the  traveller  in  this  section  of  Indiana,  I  still  found 
much  pleasure  iu  looking  over  the  farms  as  I  passed 
them  and  noticing  the  variety  of  methods  and  effects. 

A  good  stimulating  breeze  came  inland  from  the 
lake  and  hy  noon  it  had  added  zest  to  my  appetite.  I 
stopped  for  dinner  at  the  village  of  Chesterton  and 
then  pushed  on  to  this  place  which  was  reached  in  the 
evening  by  seven  o'clock— twenty-eight  miles  having 
been  covered  during  the  day. 

The  only  accommodation  to  be  found  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  beer-saloon  with  sleeping  rooms 
attached,  a  characteristic,  I  r^ret  to  say,  which  I  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  small  towns  through  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  As  immediate  environment  has 
an  influence  in  making  impressions,  my  opinion  of 
this  halting-place  on  the  borders  of  "  Hoosier<lom " 
was  not  the  most  exalted. 


QDiie  Qautrred  on!)  ^mmtQ-nintl)  lHaQ. 

Sohmer  Homt, 

BtcHTOK,  Illinois, 

Septea^er  Smeateenth. 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  of  my  arrival  at  Hobart  the 
previous  evening  I  was  unable  to  observe  my  usual 
practice  of  looking  through  the  place  and  making  a 
note  of  \\a  striking  points  in  my  journal,  and  for  this 
reason  I  was  not  in  the  saddle  until  ten  o'clock  a.  h., 
althongh  the  time  was  spent  more  in  seeiug  than  in 
chronicling  what  was  seen. 

Paul  was  still  in  the  happiest  of  spirits  and  I  rode 
away  from  Hobart  at  a  gallop,  stirring  the  dust  of  this 
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sleepy  little  village  as  it  had  possibly  not  been  stirred 
for  many  moons.  The  cheerful  fact  was  made  clear  to 
me  before  leaving  that  I  was  as  far  from  Joliet  at  Ho- 
bart  as  I  had  supposed  myself  to  be  at  Michigan  C!^. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  day,  in  which  twenty-eight 
miles  were  again  covered,  Centralia,  Sherryville  and 
Dyer  were  passed,  these  towns  being  on  Grand 
Prwrie,  across  which  I  nxle  from  morning  till  night. 
At  four  o'clock  I  reached' the  boundary  between  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  realizing  that  at  this  point  six 
States  had  added  their  rich  scenes  and  splendid  enter- 
prises to  my  memory. 

As  I  was  moving  along  on  the  prairie  just  before 
dark  my  ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  peculiar  Itarking 
and  soon  a  pack  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  dogs  were 
following  me.  I  noticed  that  Paul's  manner  changed 
and  he  appeared  disturbed,  but  attributed  this  to  the 
barking  and  the  persistent  keeping  at  his  heels  of  the 
little  animals.  To  a  man  whom  I  met  later,  I  ex- 
plained that  I  had  been  followed  for  some  hours  by  a 
pack  of  dogs,  when  he  promptly  informed  me  that 
they  were  doubtless  prairie  wolves.  Of  course  to  an 
Easterner  this  news  gave  an  added  interest  to  Grand 
Prairie. 


®iu  Qnnkeb  axib  ((Il)ictittl)  tDag. 

SoberUOn  Hottlt, 

JOLIBT,   Illinois, 
Beplember  Eigftteenih. 

Had  Pcad  brought  out  at  eight  o'clock.  As  soon 
as  he  was  saddled  at  Richton  the  man  who  attended  to 
bim  threw  the  rein  over  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  a 
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moment  later  tie  mude  his  appearance  unaccom- 
panied in  front  of  the  Kuhmer  House.  This  being  aa 
undoubted  sign  of  his  anxiety  to  be  ofT,  I  mounted  at 
once  and  we  were  soon  lessening  the  distance  to  Joliet, 
our  evening  destination,  twenty-one  miles  away. 

Was  all  day  again  on  Grand  Prairie,  which  may 
give  some  idea  of  this  the  greatest  and  truly  the  grand- 
est prairie  yet  passe<l  on  my  route.  Its  proximity  to 
Chicago  is  doubtless  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
high  winds  for  which  the  "Windy  City"  is  noted; 
and  if  Chic:^  could,  she  would  gladly  change  her  in- 
convenient environment. 

At  Lenox  I  halted  for  dinner,  reaching  Joliet  at 
foiir  p.  M.  In  riding  through  Jefferson  street,  I  was 
met  by  Bal>cock  who  seemed  much  surprised  at  my 
early  arrival.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  was  l>eing  played  at  the  opera  house, 
Robert  McWade,  a  young  actor  of  some  prominence, 
taking  the  leading  r&e,  I  found  a  fair  audience  await- 
ing me  at  Werner  Hall  in  the  evening,  which  proved 
that  interest  was  still  felt  in  the  Custer  Monument 
movement. 


Hopkitu  Hmut, 

MORRia,     ILLINOIS, 

SrpUmher  HintUtrUh. 

On  calling  for  my  bill  at  the  Robertson  House,  Jo- 
liet, in  the  morning,  Mr.  Conklin  the  proprietor,  de- 
clined to  accept  any  pay  for  my  accommodations,  and 
when  I  iusi8l«d,  said  he  wished  the  pleasure  of  making 
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me  his  guest  during  my  stay.  I  did  not  get  a  very 
early  start,  as  a  family  by  the  name  of  Horner,  upon 
hearing  of  my  arrival,  called  at  the  hotel  and  at  their 
solicitatiou  I  made  them  a  short  visit.  They  knew 
of  my  Journey  and  interest  in  the  Custer  Associatiou, 
and  heiiig  patriotic  made  this  their  reason  for  wishing 
to  meet  nie.  Their  friendliness  was  but  another  proof 
of  the  hospitality  of  tlie  {icople  of  Juliet,  among  whom 
I  had  come  the  day  before  as  a  comparative  stranger, 
hut  whom  I  left  with  the  kindliest  of  feeling. 

Before  leaving,  Mr.  Conklin  suggested  that  I  ride 
along  the  tow-path  of  the  Michigan  Canal  from  Joliet 
to  Clianahon,  and  I  followed  his  advice,  having  din- 
ner at  the  latter  place.  It  happened  that  the  inn- 
keeper was  well  supplied  with  sweet  cider  and  I  helped 
him  to  dispose  of  it  by  drinking  the  contents  of  six 
welUfillcd  glasses.  Beyond  Chanahon,  on  the  Illinois 
River,  I  borrowed  a  hook  and  line  of  a  farmer  who 
was  fishing  and  caught  twenty-three  perch  in  half  an 
hour. 

At  four  o'clock  I  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  on 
the  border  of  a  prairie  from  which  I  could  look  off 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  over  a  fertile  country 
through  which  two  silver  streams  wound  to  unite  just 
below — the  Kankakee  here  paying  tribute  to  the  Illi- 
nois. The  atmosphere  was  perfect — clear  and  pure; 
the  trees  were  tinged  red  and  yellow  with  the  first 
frosts,  and  to  all  this  was  added  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
set which  I  lingered  to  admire  before  turning  away 
from  so  charming  a  scene. 
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®ne  jQtintircti  arib  ^ijittQ-Bttaiiii  IDag. 


iSeptvmber  TWiifictA. 

I  rode  out  of  Morris  id  the  momingjustas  the  pub- 
lic school  bells  were  ringing  nine  o'clock.  My  journey 
DOW  lay  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois  River, . 
and  took  me  through  some  of  the  finest  cornlielda  I 
had  ever  seen.  Acres  and  acres,  miles  and  miles 
stretched  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
whenever  the  elevation  of  the  road  was  high  enongh 
above  this  waving  sea  of  grain  to  allow  me  to  look 
about  me.  Otherwise  I  passed  throngh  it  completely 
shut  in,  except  as  I  could  look  ahead  and  Ixthind 
and  see  the  avenue  of  giant  stalks.  My  horse,  six- 
teen hands  high,  did  not  elevate  me  sufficiently  to 
enable  me,  sitting  in  the  saddle,  to  look  over  the 
corn  tops  and  they  still  towered  above  me  like  small 
trees, 

Those  who  are  privileged  to  see  this  agricultural 
■  wonder  must,  however,  associate  it  with  that  other 
source  of  pride  among  Illinois  farmers — the  "  hogs  " — 
for  most  of  this  splendid  harvest  is  fed  to  these  ani- 
mals and  they,  well-fattened  thereby,  are  driven  to 
market.  Thus  the  enterprising  farmer  is  saved  the 
expense  of  hauling  his  corn  to  Chicago  or  other  points, 
as  the  pork,  into  which  it  has  been  transformed,  is  able 
to  carry  itself. 

All  along  my  route  across  the  "Sucker  State,"  I 
encountered,  day  after  day,  white  hogs  and  black  hogs, 
hogs  of  every  grade  and  shade,  my  Iiorse  often  etep- 
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ping  aside  in  equine  dignity  to  allow  a  drowsy  or 
pugnacious  porker  to  pass. 

As  I  had  determined  to  reach  Ottawa  by  nightfall, 
I  was  compelled  to  ride  nearly  all  day  in  a  drizzliug 
rain  which  at  noon  was  followed  by  a  heavy  thunder 
shower.  This  I  took  advantage  of  by  stopping  at 
Seneca  for  dinner^  and  then  pushed  forward.  Was 
forced  to  halt  again  at  three  o'clock  on  account  of  raiu, 
and  being  near  a  farm  house  was  invited  to  come  in 
while  the  good  people  took  care  of  my  horse. 

Overtook  a  troop  of  boys  on  horseback  near  Ottawa 
and  had  their  lively  company  into  town.  There  I 
met  an  old  acquaintance — Mr,  Kean — who  was  among 
the  first  to  greet  me.  My  time  was  ]>assed  pleasantly 
here,  and  I  would  do  injustice  to  the  i)roi)rietor  of  the 
Clifton  were  I  to  foi^et  the  many  courtesies  politely 
extended  to  me  while  his  guest. 


QDne  $uiitire!)  aub  Cljict^tljirti  JUag. 

Harriton  Soute, 
La  Salle,   Illinois, 

Stptmher  Taents-fint. 

Left  the  Clifton  House,  Ottawa,  at  two  p.  m.  The 
weather  was  still  in  an  unsettled  condition  which 
obliged  me  to  make  my  way  as  best  I  could  between 
showers  in  order  to  keep  my  lecture  appointment  at  La 
Salle.  I  considered  it  fortunate  tliat  my  route  was 
now  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Illinois,  a  stream  in 
which  I  had  long  been  interested  owing  to  the  impor- 
tant part  it  played  as  a  convenient  and  favorite  water 
course  for  the  early  explorers  of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Mia- 
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sissippi.  Between  its  verdant  banks,  Joliet,  Mar- 
quette, La  Salle  and  others  glided  on  tlieir  \ray  to  the 
great  stream.  How  the  lover  of  history  and  adven- 
ture thrills  at  ttie  accouote  of  La  Salle's  Fort  Cr^ve- 
CtBur,  aii()  his  colony  scattered  over  this  same  region 
of  country ! 

Probably  none  of  these  historic  men  jiaid  a  more 
flattering  tribute  to  "La  Riviere  des  Illinois"  than 
Hennepin,  the  priest,  who,  when  passing  down  it  to 
the  Mississippi  was  not  too  much  oppressed  with  anx- 
iety to  admire  its  charms.  What  a  different  appear- 
ance its  shores  presented  in  1680  to  that  of  1S76I  In 
place  of  the  forest,  waving  corn  fields  under  high  cul- 
tivation attracted  my  attention  on  every  hand,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  wilderness  Inhabited  by  the  savages 
that  Hennepin  feared,  I  saw  an  emigrant  train  peace- 
sbly  moving  along  on  its  way  from  tlie  East  to  the 
promising  couutry  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


(JDm  l^nubrtir  onir  3[l)trt(j-foartl)  Elaa. 

HarrUi»i  Hotite, 
Stptanber  Tieaitji-ttetmd. 

The  eqninoctial  storms  were  now  at  their  height  and 
as  my  lecture  at  Davenport  was  not  to  be  delivered  for 
some  days,  I  decided  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  this 
pleasant  little  city,  until  "  Old  Sol "  had  "  crossed  the 
line," 

I  found  that  this  is  the  centre  of  important  coal  and 
lead  mines,  which  I  should  have  visited  and  examined, 
superficially  at  least,  had  not  the  inclement  weather 
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prevented.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  Stephens, 
editor  of  the  LaSalle  OmjUy  Press  and  a  colonel 
in  die  volunteer  service  during  the  late  war,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  many  of  the  citizens  who  told  me  much  of 
the  history  and  enterprises  of  their  town. 


0tu  l^uniireir  anb  (31)<rt|!-Iiftl}  IHag. 

Sarritan  Hmittt 

La   Sallb,   Illinois, 

SepteTnbfT  Taen(i/-tkird. 

Rode  down  to  Peru  in  the  morning  accomgianied  by 
Colonel  Stephens,  who  wished  to  .show  nie  the  pride 
of  the  county — the  big  plow  works,  which  constitute 
the  leading  indiustry  of  the  place.  Was  introduced  to 
members  of  the  firm  and  shown  through  the  various 
departments  of  the  establishment,  which  were  certainly 
imposing  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  in  tlie  evidence 
of  mechanical  skill.  We  returned  to  La  Salle  at  four 
o'clock  and  my  hospitable  comrade  proposed  that  we 
take  a  stroll  through  the  city,  to  which  I  quickly 
consented. 

Colonel  St«phens  introduced  me  to  my  audience  in 
the  evening,  he  being  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  me 
on  the  platform.  My  entertainment  here  was  most 
gratifying  and  I  was  warmly  assured  of  the  good  will 
of  the  people  through  the  local  press. 
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Farm  Hontt, 

NkaB  H0I.LOWAYVILLB,  IU.IKOIB, 

September  TKentg-fowrth. 

Upon  leaving  La  Salle  at  three  o'clock  iu  the  after- 
noon, I  was  told  that  I  would  have  no  ditSciiIty  in  se- 
curing accommodations  for  myself  and  horse  at  Hol- 
lowayville,  so,  with  the  assurance  of  finding  every- 
thing lovely  here,  I  jogge<l  along  over  the  intervening 
twelve  miles  at  my  leisure. 

My  feelings  can  better  be  imagined  than  described 
when,  on  my  arrival  at  the  little  hamlet,  I  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  The  simple-minded  inhabitants 
hinted  that  I  might  possibly  be  a  "  highwayman  "  or  a 
"horse  thief,"  or,  for  aught  they  knew,  one  of  the 
James  or  Younger  brothers.  These  desperadoes  were 
then  exciting  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  my  equipment,  set  off  with  high  top  boots 
and  gauntlets,  with  the  peculiar  trappings  of  my 
horse,  only  made  matters  worse. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  lodging  in  the  vil- 
lage, I  rode  on  into  the  conntry,  stopping  at  a  farm 
bouse  which  looked  inviting.  I  entered  the  front  yard 
slowly  and  with  dignity  to  disjiel  the  horse  tliief  sus- 
picion. The  farmer's  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teea  or  eighteen  years,  and  a  few  farm  hands,  stood 
about,  of  whom  I  aske<l  if  the  master  of  the  place  was 
at  home.  The  girl  took  me  within,  and  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Croisant  received  mo.  They  were  both 
in  bed,  ill,  but  looking  quite  comfortable  with  their 
heads  pointing  in  different  directions.     They  carried 
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on  a  lively  coiiversatiou  m  Freuch,  the  daughter  inter- 
preting, and  iD  conclusiou,  after  assuring  them  tliat  I 
waa  a  harmless  person,  very  tired  and  hungry,  they 
decided,  if  the  clei^maii  of  the  place  thouglit  it  safe, 
that  I  might  stay  with  them.  The  dominie  was  called, 
looked  me  over  a  few  minutes,  cross-questioned  me, 
and  approved. 

My  room  that  night  was  unique  in  more  ways  than 
one  and  would  have  been  punishment  enough  for 
Jesse  James  himself. 

When  I  retired  I  detected  a  strong  odor  in  the  room 
and  found  it  due  to  a  collectiou  of  saboUf  or  wooden 
shoes,  seemingly  centuries  old,  which  were  arranged  in 
a  row  under  my  bed.  What  to  do  with  them  was  a 
question,  as,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  not  think  it 
best  to  tamper  with  the  feelings  of  my  host  and  host- 
ess. As  my  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  I  decided 
to  place  the  sahoia  carefully  outside  under  the  window 
and  take  them  in  in  the  morning  Iwfore  the  family  was 
up.  Unfortunately  it  rained  and  I  overslept,  so  the 
shoes  were  discovered  full  of  water  before  I  appeared. 
However,  nothing  was  said  and  I  ate  my  breakfast 
in  peace,  the  good  people  probably  thauking  their 
stars  that  they  and  their  house  had  not  been  robbed. 

Before  leaving  in  the  morning  the  La  Salle  Chunty 
Praia  was  banded  me  by  Miss  Croisant,  in  which  I 
read  the  following  flattering  notice  of  my  lecture  iu 
that  city  and  which  in  some  measure  compensated  for 
my  unpleasant  reception  at  HoUoway  ville : 

"  We  have  not  ofleD  met  vilh  n  more  agreeable  aoil  pleasant  gentle 
maa  thin  Captniii  Willurd  GUzier,  who  entertained  a.  very  respect- 
able number  of  our  cilizcus  at  U|>er&  Hall  on  Saturday  eTening  bj 
deliTeriug  a  lecture  ou  '  Echoes  from  lh«  iUvolulion.'    The  captain 
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lui  s  fine  Toice  and  bU  mantier  of  deliver?  is  deoidadly  intereBtiDg, 
while  hia  Unguage  ia  eloquent  nnd  fBaoin&ling.  HJB  deBcription  of 
the  baltlea  ol'  tlie  Kevolutioti,  uud  the  lieroea  wbo  took  part  iu  theni, 
rrom  the  engitgeuieut  on  the  little  green  at  Leiiugtou  down  to  the 
■urrender  of  CuriiwalliB  at  Yorklown,  wax  grand  indeed,  and  waa  re- 
ceived with  frequent  and  enthusioxtic  applauee.  Iu  canclUAJon  he 
referred  iu  an  eloqueat  and  touoliing  manner  to  the  '  Bojs  in  Blue,' 
who  took  part  in  the  late  war  fur  the  Uuiou,  and  all  retired  from  the 
ball  feeling  that  the  evening  had  been  spent  in  an  agreeable  and 
profitable  manner. 

"  Captain  Glazier  served  auder  OeneraU  Kilpatriek  and  Cueter 
dnring  the  late  war,  Bioce  which  time  he  has  devoted  much  labor  to 
'writing  and  is  now  making  the  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  from 
Bostou  to  San  FrauciBco  on  horBeback,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
material  for  another  work.  He  left  Boston  the  earl;  part  of  May, 
and  will  endeavor  to  reach  the  Sacramento  Valley  before  the  lall  of 
the  deep  Buow.  His  liorae,  Paul  Revere,'u  a  magnificent  animal, 
black  as  a  raven,  with  the  exception  of  four  white  feet.  He  was 
bred  in  Kentacky  of  Black  Hawk  atook,  haa  turned  a  mile  in  M.33, 
but  owing  to  his  iuclisialion  to  run  away  on  certain  occasions,  was 
not  considered  a  safe  horse  for  the  track.  The  captalu,  however,  has 
broken  him  to  the  saddle,  and  also  convinced  him  ibat  running  away 
is  foolish  business;  consequently,  he  and  the  CBptain  have  become 
fast  friends,  and  with  Paxtl  for  his  only  companion,  the  gallant  cav- 
alrjman  propo«es  to  croBa  the  continent.    Success  attend  him  I " 


®ne  ^uutrreb  anlr  JSIjirt^-stDaitl)  JDag. 

ElUuorth  Some, 
Wtanet,   Illinois, 

SepUmber  Tlcenlp-Jifth. 

The  equinoctial  storms  which  had  been  raging  since 
I  left  Ottawa,  wei'e,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  at  an  end, 
and  a  bright  autnmn  sun  greeted  me  every  morning 
as  I  rode  onward.  Rich  cornfields  stretclied  away  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  their  monotony  briikcn  liere 
and  there  by  fine  apple  and  peach  orchards  just  com- 
ing into  their  glory.  Anotiier  characteristic  of  lUi- 
Dois — fine  stock  &rnis — were  also  noticeable,  and  tbua 
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for  aDOtber  Btage  of  fourteen  miles,  snrTounded  by 
evidences  of  fertility  and  thrift,  I  passed  on,  Feacbing 
Wyanet  early  in  tlie  evening. 


<S>nt  Cjtmbreb  and  i(It)irtS'e'mt)tt)  IPag. 

Privatt  Soiue, 

AKHaWaK,     IlLIHOIB, 

September  ncenfy-ndA. 

Before  leaving  Wyanet  I  bad  PattCs  bridle — a 
Mexican  make — repaired,  and  when  it  n~as  again  used 
be  cbafed  at  tbe  restraint  of  the  curb.  Not  for  long 
tbough,  for  we  were  soon  on.  the  prairie,  he  evidently 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  his  master.  The  roads  were 
rougher  than  usnal  and  there  was  a  change  here  in  tbe 
soil,  its  black  clayey  loam  being  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, making  Heury  County  noted  for  its  fine 
farms.  Eighteen  miles  of  grass-covered  prairie,  diver- 
sified by  cultivated  fields,  brought  me  to  Ainiawan, 
where  I  was  the  guest  of  O.  T.  Buttermore,  and  while 
at  this  place  I  received  the  following  gratifying  com- 
munication from  Colonel  Stephens  of  La  Salle — fur- 
ther proof  of  the  good  will  ta  "the  stranger  within 
their  gates,"  of  tbe  citizens  of  La  Salle : 

La  Salle,  Illinois, 

September  26, 187S. 
To  Captain  Willard  Glazikb  : 

I  take  pleasure  in  eipresaing  to  yoQ  On  behalf  of  manj  of  onr 
cid'Knl,  the  gratifi cation  aSiirded  our  people  who  listened  to  jonr 
inatrucCive  and  entertaiuing  lecture  given  atOpera  Hnll  on  Saturday 
evening  last.  While  in  ooiiverifltion  with  several  of  our  prominent 
citizens,  amoug  them,  W.  A.  Work,  Buperiuteiident  of  onr  puhlic 
aohnolB ;  A,  J,  O'Connor,  clerk  of  the  city  court :  W,  T.  Mason,  Esq,, 
and  others,  nil  of  whom  were  present  and  hearil  your  lecture,  I  was 
requested  to  write  you  and  tender  their  hearty  .tbanka  fbr  the  enter- 
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t^nmcnt  and  tlieir  good  wiBhra  for  your  anccess  in  your  ride  KcroM 
the  continent  Should  you  ever  agslo  viut  out  city  you  can  rest  m- 
■ured  yon  will  b«  most  cordially  received. 

Very  truly  yonr«, 

R.  C.  Stephens, 
LaU  Colona  O.  S.  VolutOeen. 


(S>at  l|untrrttr  antr  (Sl]tctji-iitntl)  UlaQ. 

Farm  Houie, 

Bbtwbbn  Genessro  and  Molinb,  Ilukoib, 

BtptembcT  Tataty-ifvenlh. 

Started  awaj  from  Annawan  at  nine  o'clock  but 
after  riding  about  a  mile  and  a  half  I  discovered  that 
I  bad  letl  my  journal  and  was  obliged  to  return  for  it. 
All  day  I  was  on  a  seemingly  endless  prairie,  dotted 
bere  and  there  with  cornfields  and  apple  orchards. 
Illinois  takes  tbe  lead  in  stock-raising,  and  tbe  horses 
and  cattle  seen  in  this  day's  ride  were  fully  up  to  the 
best  standard. 

Had  dinner  at  tbe  house  of  a  coal  miner,  whom  I 
found  very  intelligent,  and  was  well  entertained  by 
a  talk  on  mining  industries  in  Illinois  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view.  This  is  a  bituminous  coal  region 
and  there  are  mines  in  operation  all  over  the  State. 

My  host,  Pullman  by  name,  had  recently  returned 
from  tbe  Pacific  coast  and  to  my  eager  inquiries  was 
able  to  tell  me  much  about  the  country  between 
Omaha  and  Sacramento. 

At  nigbt,  after  having  made  twenty-one  miles,  I 
reached  this  place  and  was  domiciled  with  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bills,  who  came  formerly  from  Jef- 
ferson County,  New  York.  As  my  native  county  of 
Saint  Lawrence  adjoins  Jefferson,  the  Bills  and  I  bad 
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a  lively  talk  on  "Old  York  State,"  anrf   I  1 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  this  enterprising  wo- 
man and  lier  family. 

Mrs.  Bills  has  succeeded  in  a  directtoa  which  has 
not  generally  been  attempted  by  women ;  this  is  the 
management  of  a  farm.  She  does  a  good  business  and 
supports  herself  and  children  by  raising  corn  for 
which,  in  tliis  stock-raising  locality,  she  finds  a  ready 
market.  The  corn  is  generally  bought  for  h(^  feed 
and  as  these  animals  quickly  fatten  np<ni  it,  it  is  prof- 
itable. The' practical  rather  than  the  romantic  has 
place  with  these  Western  people  who  are  striving  for 
a  livelihood.  Each  day  gave  me  new  ideas  of  peo- 
ple and  their  occupations — but  this  woman-farmer 
was  something  unusual  and  certainly  very  praise- 
worthy. 

©HE  §inibrtii  axib  ibrtietlj  JDag. 


Milan,   Illimois. 
SepUmbcT  TamUy-tighlK 

Mounted  my  horse  at  eight  o'clock  and  by  easy 
riding  reached  a  farm  house  in  Rock  River  Bottom, 
where  I  passed  the  noon  hour.  Afler  dinner  I  made 
good  time  as  the  weather  had  changed  and  become 
cold,  reminding  me  of  the  necessity  of  hurrying  on  if 
I  would  avoid  the  deep  snows  which  the  traveller  is 
sure  to  encounter  in  the  elevated  regions  farther  west 
and  it  was  every  day  more  evident  that  I  could  not 
well  afford  to  allow  my  lecture  appointments  to  con- 
flict with  the  dispatch  of  my  jouraey. 

On  starting  from  Genesseo  in  the  morning  it  was 
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my  intention  to  make  Moline  the  eveoiiig  objective, 
but  I  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Milan — twenty  miles 
from  the  morning  starting-point — where  the  bridge 
was  torn  up  that  crosaed  Bock  River  at  this  point. 
Being  delayed,  I  sent  a  note  forward  to  Davenport  in- 
forming Babcock  that  I  would  cross  the  Mississippi 
the  following  afternoon  at  three  o'clock;  in  the  mean- 
time waiting,  with  what  patience  I  could  muster,  for 
the  bridge  work  to  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DAYS  AT  DAVENPORT. 

[iT  tlie  Milan  House  at  two  P.  M., 
U  being  eager  for  tlie  start.       Before 
needing   far  I  dismounted   and   ran 
id  leaving  liim  to  follow  me  if  he 
lid.     I  ran  over  two  or  three  small 
sand  the  faithful  animal  broke  intoa 
op  and  was  soon  by  my  side  mutely 
iting   me   to   remount.     About  four 
o'clock  we  crossed  tiie  Mississippi  on  the 
fine  Government  Bridge  which  unites  Kock  Island  and 
Davenport,  and  proceeded  to  the  Burtis  House — since 
named  the  Kimball,     Colonel  P.  A.  J.  Bussell  was  one 
of  the  first  to  greet  me.     Moore's  Hall  having  been 
engaged  for  my  lecture,  I  spoke   at  the  usual  hour 
to  a  lai^e  audience,  to  whom  General  Sanders  intro- 
duced me.     The  local   band  in  full  uniform   volun- 
teered their  services  for  the  occasion.     The  lecture  was 
a  financial  success. 

The  next  three  days  were  occupied  in  making  my 
acquaintance  with  the  city.  It  is  only  fifty  years  ago 
that  the  first  cabin  was  erected  here  by  white  men.  By 
the  side  of  the  great  river  a  blnff  rises  gradually  to  an 
elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  on 
(402> 
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its  Bide  and  at  itii  base  the  city  of  Davenport  is  bnilt. 
Over  a  bluff  we  come  upon  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie, 
and  back  as  far  aa  Duck  Creek  the  land  is  covered 
with  frnit,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  and  presents 
a  picture  of  uncommon  beauty.  Views  of  the  Missis- 
sippi arc  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the  bluff;  also 
of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  Kock  Island  City  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river. 

In  1832,  General  Winfield  Scott  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Sac  tribe  for  the  purchase  by 
the  United  States  of  the  land  occupied  by  them  bor^ 
dering  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Tlie  city  of 
Davenport  was  named  after  Colonel  George  Daven- 
port, the  first  white  settler.  Antoine  Le  Claire  was 
the  first  to  own  land  in  Davenport.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Pottawatomie  chief  and  his 
father  a  French  Canadian.  At  tliis  time  the  North- 
west territory  was  peopled  entirely  by  Indians,  with 
here  and  there  one  of  a  different  race  fearless  enough 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  a  frontier  life.  Le  Claire  pur- 
chased the  claim  upon  which  the  city  of  Davenport 
was  laid  out  for  one  hundred  and  fitly  dollars.  In 
1835,  he  sold  it  to  a  company  who  commenced  the 
bnilding  of  the  city.  The  first  ferry  between  Daven- 
port and  Kock  Island  dates  from  1835.  It  was  a  fiat- 
boat  propelled  by  oars.  At  present  a  lai^e  steamboat 
is  constantly  employed  in  transferring  passengers  and 
freight  between  these  cities.  The  river  is  about  a 
mile  in  width  at  this  point. 

Davenport  excels  all  the  other  cities  of  the  State  in 

the  beauty  and  advantages  of  its  location.     The  view 

from  the  hill-tops  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  for  pic- 

turesqueness  by  anything  I  saw  duriug  my  journey. 

20 
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The  city  has  made  great  and  rapid  progress  in  ifa 
industries,  wealth  and  population.  The  education  of 
the  young  is  well  provided  for.  It  has  a  high  school 
built  at  a  cost  of  J65,000.  Griswold  College— Episco- 
palian— occupies  a  very  picturesque  site,  over-looking 
the  river.  The  Catholic  College  is  in  a  retired  and 
quiet  spot,  surrounded  by  beautifully  shaded  grounds, 
the  buildings  being  elegant  and  commodious.  The 
churches  are  numerous,  every  denomination  being 
represented.  Grace  Church,  the  protestant  Cathedral, 
is  a  line  substantial  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000, 

The  Public  Library  on  Brady  street,  founded  by 
Mrs.  Clarissa  Cook,  a  lady  of  wealth,  is  a  highly  prized 
and  flourbhing  institution.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
embraces  a  moat  valuable  and  unique  collection  of  rare 
curiosities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  among  others, 
relics  from  the  mounds  of  Iowa  and  adjoining  States, 
iticlnding  skulls  and  skeletons  of  pre-historic  man. 

The  population  of  Davenport  is  now  about  20,000. 
On  account  of  its  being  built  on  a  declivity  the  drain^e 
is  perfect.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  most  fertile  country 
and  possesses  every  element  for  the  growth  of  a  large 
city. 

Kecrosaing  the  ms^nificent  bridge  spanning  the  river 
l>etween  Davenport  and  the  Illinois  shores,  I  found 
myself  on  Kock  Island.  The  Island  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  the  latter  not  being  located  on  the  Island 
but  on  the  mainland  of  Illinois.  Since  1804  the 
Island  proper  has  been  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Guvernmeut,  although  not  occupied  until  1812, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England.  The 
niriace  is  very  Jsrtile,  and  coal   and  limestone  are 
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fband  in  lai^  quantities.  It  is  about  three  miles 
long,  covering  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Au 
arseDal  and  armory  are  located  here.  A  fort  was 
erected  in  1816,  and  named  Fort  Arra»trong.  It 
was  garrisoned  until  May,  1836,  wlien  it  was  evac- 
uated. An  ordnance  depot  was  established  by  the 
Government  in  1840.  In  1862,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, the  Island  was  made  a  United  States  Arse- 
nal. General  Tliomas  J.  Rodman  was  the  first 
appointed  to  the  command  and  held  the  position 
until  his  death.  In  1869,  Congress  appropriated 
$500,000  for  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  uniting 
the  Island  with  the  city  of  Davenport.  This  fine 
structure  is  a  railroad  and  wagon  bridge  and  affords 
all  necessary  facilities  for  the  movement  of  military 
stores.  General  Rodman  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Arsenal,  in  1871,  by  Colonel  D.  W. 
Flagler  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  and  the  Island  has 
become,  under  his  management,  the  strongest  military 
post  on  the  Mississippi.  Substantial  quarters  for  the 
ofiBcers  of  the  garrison  and  barracks  fur  the  soldiers, 
have  been  erecte<I,  also  a  bridge  connecting  the  Island 
with  the  city  of  Moline. 

Rock  Island  is  connnected  with  Rock  Island  City 
on  the  Illinois  shore  and  with  Diiven{)ort  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  also  with  Moline  on 
the  east  side  about  three  miles  above  Rock  Island. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  there  were  only  nine  white 
men  and  their  families  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Rock  Island  City ;  the  Indians  of  the  Sac  tribe  were 
much  aggrieved  by  the  whites  taking  possession  of 
their  lands  while  the  latter  were  away  on  tlx  ir  hunting 
expeditions.     Black  Hawk,  chief  of  the  tribe,  took 
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great  offence  and  protested  strongly  against  it,  and  as 
the  number  of  nliite  settlers  incn^ased  the  discontent 
of  the  Indians  grew  stronger.  They  were  nrged  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Island  and  the  Indian 
agent,  Colonel  Davenport,  to  move  across  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river  in  compliance  with  their  treaty  with 
the  United  Slates  Government;  but  Black  Hawk 
refused  to  move  and  contended  tliat  the  Island  was 
his  property..  The  Fox  tribe  crossed  the  river  and 
established  themselves  there.  The  lands  on  the  Illi- 
nois side  were  now  surveyed  and  sold  to  the  settlers  by 
the  Government,  but  Black  Hawk  and  the  Sacs  still 
refused  to  leave.  Dc|)redations  were  committed  by  the 
Indians  of  which  the  whites  complained,  and  in  1831 
Black  Hawk  gave  notice  to  the  settlers  to  leave  his 
lands.  Some  neighboring  tribes  it  was  now  feared, 
would  unite  with  the  Sues  in  an  attack  on  the  settlers, 
who  [)etitionc*1  the  military  authorities  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois  to  protect  them,  and  in  this  way  what 
is  knowD  as  the  Black  Hawk  War  originated. 

In  resjwnse  to  the  complaints  of  the  settlers,  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  of  Illinoi.o,  called  out  sixteen  hundred 
mounted  volunteers  and  marched  them  to  the  Island 
and  General  Gaines  at  Saint  Lmiis  proceeded  imme<li- 
ately  to  the  scene  of  action  with  the  Sixth  Unite<l  Slates 
In£intry.  General  Gaines  onlored  all  the  settlers  to 
move  to  the  Lsland,  and  then  inviteil  Black  Hawk  to 
talk  over  the  situation.  The  military  and  settlers  met 
in  the  Council  House,  and  Black  Hawk,  with  about 
one  hundred  warriors  in  their  war  paint,  approached 
and  entered  and  soon  commenced  shouting  in  an 
intimidating  mnnnor.  It  was  thought  that  an  attempt 
at  a  general   massacre  would  l>e  made.     An  Indian 
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oftlled  "The  Prophet"  raised  his  voice  very  high, 
gesticulating  and  speaking  rapidly  in  an  angi-y  tone 
as  if  he  desired  to  excite  the  warriors  to  an  attack. 
At  length  quiet  was  obtained  and  Jjeneral  Gaines 
B[ioke  to  Black  Hawk,  reminding  him  of  the  sale  of 
the  lands  in  dispute  to  the  United  States  Government. 
Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  claimed  that  the  lands 
had  never  been  sold.  The  treaty  was  then  read  and 
explained  to  the  chief,  which  seeninl  to  enrage  him 
greatly.  Black  Hawk  shoute<l :  "The  white  people 
speak  from  l)ai)er,  but  the  Indian  always  S{>eaks  from 
the  heart."  He  further  said  that  their  lands  had  not 
been  sold,  that  the  men  who  signed  the  ti-eaty  had  no 
authority  to  do  so,  or  to  sell  their  land.  And  even  if  it 
was  sold,  they  were  not  paid  for  it.  Tlie  General  said 
that  the  Government  had  assignetl  him  and  his  pcojtle 
laud  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  His  only 
answer  was  that  he  would  neither  leave  nor  fight  and 
if  the  whiles  attempted  to  drive  him  oflT,  he  would  sit 
down  in  his  wigwam  and  they  might  do  what  they 
liked  with  him.  General  Gaines  understood  by  this 
that  he  would  defend  what  he  considered  Ins  rights. 

Preparations  for  an  attack  ivere  now  made  by  the 
commanding  officers  and  Governor  lleynolds,  and  on 
June  19,  1831,  troops  were  assemble<l  near  the  month 
of  Bock  River.  The  next  morning  they  moved 
upon  the  Indian  village.  Black  Hawk,  however,  and 
all  his  people  had  left  in  the  night,  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  were  camped  a  few  miles  below  Kuck 
Island.  Ten  days  afler,  the  chief  presented  himself  on 
the  Island  with  twenty-seven  warriors  and  voluntarily 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  General  Gaines  an<l  the 
Governor    of   Illinois^   the    latter    representiDg    the 
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Dight,  but  B  violent  storm  arising  iutcrfered  with  his 
plans  tliat  night,  and  in  the  morning  Colonel  Atkin- 
son's Infantry  arrived  and  drove  them  from  the  Island. 
They  followed  their  women  up  Ruck  liiver,  pursued 
by  Colonel  Atkinson  and  the  volunteers  under  General 
Whiteside. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Black  Hawk's  bund  was  de- 
etroyeil  in  the  following  months  of  May,  June,  July 
and  August,  and  Blat-k  Hawk  himself  was  captured 
and  removetl  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Island.  He  and  his 
son  Seoskuk,  and  other  chie&,  were  aflerwanis  taken 
to  VVaHbiiiglon  and  other  eastern  cities.  On  his 
return  from  bis  eastern  tour,  Black  Ilawk  settled 
down  with  a  remnant  of  his  own  tribe  on  Des  Moines 
River,  where  be  died  in  1838. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  believed  to  have  originally 
come  from  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  Canada,  about  the 
year  1700,  and  had  lived  on  or  near,  Ritck  Island  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Afler  the  close  of  the 
"  Black  Hawk  War "  there  were  no  hostilities  with 
the  Indians  at  Rock  Island. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  the  Island  was  converted 
into  a  military  prison  and  upwards  of  12,000  Con- 
federate prisoners  were  confined  here.  About  2,000 
died  and  were  buried  on  the  Island. 

A  pleasant  day  may  !«  passed  in  wandering  over 
the  Island,  which  is  now  an  important  United  States 
Arsenal  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Rock  Island  City  is  situated  on  the  mainland  on 
tbe  Illinois  bank  of  the  river.  East  of  the  city, 
stretching  away  to  Rock  River,  are  some  picturesque 
bluffe  and  scenery  of  great  beauty.  On  the  sides  of  tbe 
hills  are  many  comfortable  residences   of  well-to^o 
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citizens.  The  city  is  about  midway  between  Saint 
Lotiis  and  Saint  Paul,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
larger  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  iron  bridge 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  and  connect- 
ing the  two  cities  is  open  to  the  public  free  of  toll. 

The  water  [wwer  produced  by  the  ra|>ids  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  Rock  Isknd  City,  and 
also  of  Moline — a  city  of  fiictories — within  an  easy 
walk  of  its  neighbor.  In  the  latter  I  found  many  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  plows,  cultivators 
and  other  farming  appliances;  also  wagons  awl  car- 
riages, together  with  foundries  and  maciiine  shops. 

Rock  Island  City  has  a  commerce  and  trade  second 
to  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union.  The  centre  of  a 
system  of  railroads,  the  city  has  a  busy  aspect  at  all 
times.  The  population  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
about  16,000. 

Three  miles  from  Rock  Island  City,  inland,  is  a  re- 
sort frequented  by  the  residents  of  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Its  traditions  and  associations  are  romantic. 
It  is  known  as  Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower.  The 
tower  consists  of  a  rock  and  is  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill,  overlooking  Rock  River  and  affording  an 
extensive  picture  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
rock  derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  used  by 
Black  Hawk  as  a  point  from  which  he  could  survey 
his  lands  for  many  miles.  Tradition  says  it  was  se- 
selected  by  the  chiefs  father  and  overlooki  d  the  tribe's 
first  village  on  the  hanks  of  Rock  River.  Black 
Hawk  gave  the  following  account  of  the  place  to 
Antoine  Le  Claire  in  1833;  "The  tower  was  my 
favorit«  resort  and  was  often  visited  by  me  alone, 
where  I  could  sit  and  smoke  my  pipe  and  look  with 
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wonder  aod  pleasure  at  the  grand  scenes  tliat  were 
presented,  even  across  the  mighty  river.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  Frenchman  who  had  been  resling  in  our 
village,  brought  his  violin  with  him  to  the  Tower  to 
play  and  dance  for  the  amusement  of  my  people  who 
had  assemb1e«l  there,  and  while  dancing  witli  his  hack 
to  the  cliff,  accidentally  fell  over  it  and  was  killed. 
The  Indians  say  that  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  soft 
strains  of  the  violin  can  be  heard  near  the  spot."  He 
further  relates  that  in  the  year  1827,  a  young  Sioux 
Indian,  who  was  lost  in  a  violent  snow-storm,  found 
his  way  into  a  camp  of  the  Sacs,  and  while  there,  fell 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  maideu.  On  leaving  for  his 
own  country  tie  pron)ised  to  return  in  the  summer  and 
claim  his  bride.  He  did  so,  secreting  himself  in  the 
woo<1s  until  he  met  the  object  of  his  affection.  A 
heavy  thunder -utorm  was  coming  on  at  the  time,  ami 
the  lovers  look  shelter  under  a  rocky  cliff  on  thesouth 
side  of  the  Tower.  Soon  a  loud  ]>eal  of  thunder  was 
heani ;  the  cliff  was  rent  into  a  thousand  pieces  and 
they  were  buried  beneath  them.  "This,  their  luiex- 
pected  tomb,"  says  Black  ilawk,  "still  remains  undis- 
turlwd." 

In  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  many  hundrols 
of  visitors  climb  totheTower,es)>eciallyon  Sunday  and 
holidays,  and  while  breathing  the  pure,  healthful  at- 
mosphere, enjoy  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  majestic  river  at  their  feet.  The 
Davenport  family  own  the  property,  which,  however, 
is  acceeeible  to  all  visitors. 
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fS>M  hundred  anir  lottjj'fiQl)  IDag. 

Fitrm  Honte, 

NsAR  Blub  Grass,  Iowa, 
Ocuibm-  3, 1S7(I. 

ATHER  cold,  but  clear  and   bracing. 
Mounted   Pmd  at  three  o'clock    p.  M, 
ind  halted  at  the  office  of  The  Democrat, 
to  say  good-bye  to  Colonel  Russell.     On 
the  road  I  overtook  S.   N.  Garlock,  a 
rarmcr,  who   iiivitc<)    me  to  6[>eud   the 
night  at  his  house,  which  I  agreed  to  do 
mA  was  made  very  comfortable.     I  soon 
discoveretl    that    Mr.   Garlock    was    a 
native  of  the  Empire  State,  but  came  to  Iowa  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  was  now  the  owner  of  a  pros- 
perous farm  near  the  village  of  Blue  Grass,     Hes[>oke 
of  visiting  his  old  home  in  the  Vont  and  his  intention 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Philadelphia  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.     He  said  that  many 
Western  people  were  making  arrangements  to  go  to 
the  "  Ex)H>sition  "  and  at  the  same  time  visit  their  old 
homes  and  the  old  folks  whom  they  had  not  seen  for 
many  long  years. 
(314) 
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October  Fmtrth. 

Moscow  is  a  small  agricultural  hamlet  twenty-nine 
miles  west  of  Davenport,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  three  hundred,  but  increasing  in  number  as  the 
surrounding  region  is  occupied.  On  the  road  here 
from  Blue  Grass  I  found  the  weather  becoming  very 
cold  and  was  comjielled  to  dismount  several  times  and 
walk  some  heat  into  my  Ixxly.  The  country  is  rich  in 
fertility  of  soil — generally  rolling  prairie.  The  villages 
along  the  road  are  said  to  be  growing  very  rapidly. 


®tu  ^unbretr  antr  ibrtg-snitntl)  {!)an. 

St.  Jamit  Hotel, 

Iowa  City,  loWAt 

Oetobtr  Fi/lh. 

Reached  here  at  six  o'clock  p.  h.,  fifty-five  miles 
from  Davenport.  Weather,  most  of  the  day,  cold, 
cloudy  and  generally  disagreeable.  I  learn  ujwn  in- 
quiry that  the  land  about  here  for  miles  is,  for  the 
most  part,  settled  by  a  thrifty,  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people,  and  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of 
the  agriculturist.  The  railroad  brings  all  the  produce 
into  market  and  farmcra  and  manufacturers  have  their 
labors  rewarded.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  and 
often,  I  am  told,  from  five  to  leu  feet  in  depth. 

Had  Bup{H>r  and  retired  to  my  room  to  attend  to 
my  correspondence. 
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®iu  ftuiiiirtii  arii}  /ortB-tigljtl)  Dap. 

St.  Jawir*  Hot^, 

Iowa  Citt,  Iowa., 

October  AVati. 

The  weather  continued  extremely  oold.  Baboock 
cnmjtletcd  iiewsisary  urrangenieuts  witli  the  proprietor 
of  Ham's  Hall  lor  my  lecture  the  following  evening. 
Ill  the  meantime  I  took  a  look  at  the  city  which 
wiiN  Tor  many  ycara  the  State  capital.  Its  most  sa- 
lient fuuture  appeared  to  be  the  State  University,  in 
whitth  both  scxos  continue  their  education  with  com- 
nienduble  zeal,  under  competent  professors.  There  are 
alxo  a  liig)i  scliool,  a  female  college,  a  commercial 
oollcgeand  several  common  schools.  Fonror  fivedaily 
and  weekly  newspa[)er8  ]ieep  up  the  interestof  the  people 
in  local  alfuirs  and  national  [wlitics ;  and  four  banks 
encourage  the  tlirifly  to  place  their  spare  cash  with 
them  at  interest.  Woollen  and  flax  manufactures  give 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  young  people, 
and  the  mills  arc  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  city  has  a  large  internal  trade  as  well  as  with 
the  several  surrounding  villages. 


©ne  l^unDrtb  anb  ^ortp-nintl)  Dag. 

S,  Jatof*  Hotel, 

lowA  City,  Iowa, 

OclobfT  StvenA. 

The  former  State  House  is  a  fine  and  oa|>acious 
building  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to  Dea  Moines,  one 
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hundred  itnd  twenty  milee  farther  west,  the  building 
with  its  extensive  f^ronnde  was  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  State  University. 

I  also  noted  several  lai^  places  of  business  lierc, 
im^luding  dry  goods,  groceries  and  hanlware.  Tiiere 
are  several  lunil)er  yards,  flouring  mills,  plow  fectorles, 
iron  foundries,  for  manufacturing  machinery;  also 
due  pm[»or(ion  to  the  {Htpnlation. 

The  newspa|>ers  publiRheil  here  arc,  according  to  all 
accounts,  ably  condnctrd  and  well  sustained.  The 
enrronndirig  country  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of 
the  agricnlturisl  and  is  thickly  settled. 

In  the  evening  I  delivered  my  promised  lecture  to  a 
very  full  house — Hon.  G.  B,  Edmunds  introducing 
me  to  the  audience.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
flags  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  greeted  me  on  my  ar- 
rival on  the  platform. 


®itc  ^nntirttl  aiitr  Jiftiitl)  Hlaji. 


Oclobrr  Eighth. 

Mounted  Vnul  in  front  of  the  Saint  James  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  and  felt  the  need  of  an  overcoat 
Drew  rein  at  Tiffin,  a  few  miles  from  Iowa  City.  Of 
Tiffin  little  more  («n  be  said  than  that  it  has  a  rustic 
population  ofahont  fifly  souls.  The  accoinmwlations  at 
the  Tiffin  House  I  must  leave  to  conjecture,  as  any  de- 
scription would  fall  short  of  the  reality.  The  only 
guests  were  a  Methodist  parson,  two  farmers  on  an 
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flzpeditioD  in  quest  of  apples,  and  an  overliuid  tourist. 
The  uabob  of  the  village  came  into  the  public  room  id 
the  course  of  the  evening — a  farmer  and  former  State 
senator.  This  "Hon."  gentleman  engrossed  our  atten- 
tion for  about  three  hours  by  a  long-winded  descrip- 
tion of  the  varietiesoftiio" genus  hog" — bow  to  breed, 
how  to  feed  and  fatten,  and  iiow  to  drive  iiim  to  mar- 
ket; all  of  which  would  probably  have  been  edifying 
and  elevating  to  the  average  Tiffinite,  but  it  made  me 
and  the  parson  drowsy  and  I  retired  to  dream  of  h(^ 
and  fat  bacon  until  awakened  by  the  daylight. 


©nt  l^onlirfli  aiiir  /iftg-firat  ©ag. 

Grand  Pacijte  HoUt, 

Habbhoo,  Iowa, 

October  Ninth. 

In  my  journey  from  TiBGn  I  found  it  necessary  to 
dismount  several  times  and  walk  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  sensation  of  cold.  Reached  Marengo  in  the 
evening  and  rt^istered  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 
Winter  seemed  to  be  approaching  with  rapid  strides  at 
this  time  and  I  was  warned  that  it  was  uecessary  to  lose 
as  little  time  as  possible  at  the  dliferent  resting-poiiits. 

Marengo  is  eighty-five  miles  from  DavenporL 
There  is  a  good  bridge  crossing  the  Iowa  River  here, 
which  adds  much  to  the  facilities  for  doing  business. 
A  thriving  community  of  farmers  occupy  the  sur- 
rounding  land.  Among  the  most  important  villages 
and  towns  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  are  Newton, 
Grinnell,  Montezuma  and  Millersbut^,  all  growing  in 
size  and  importance.     Marengo  is  the  county-seat  of 
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Iowa  County,  and  coDtains  a  population  of  nearly  two 
thousand. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  the  United  States.  The  native  prairies 
are  fields  almost  ready-made  for  the  farmers'  hands  j 
their  rich  black  soil  returning  him  reward  for  his  labor 
a  hundred  fold. 


Skinner  Souit, 
October  Tenth. 

My  ride  to-day  from  Marengo  has  been  over  fine 
prairie  land  with  occasionally  a  larni  in  the  distance 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Brooklyn  is  one  hundred 
miles  from  Davenport  and,  as  some  evidence  of  its 
prosperous  condition,  has  four  hotels.  I  was  fortnnate 
in  selecting  the  Skinner  House,  the  proprietor  of  which 
knows  how  to  make  his  guests  comfortable.  Paul 
also  seemed  happy  to-night  when  I  shnt  him  in  a 
clean  and  well-appointed  stable  with  his  supper. 

Brooklyn  is  a  village  of  over  twelve  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  wears  the  impress  of  success.  There 
are  several  grain  elevators,  foundries,  flour  mills  and 
business  houses  of  all  kinds ;  also  graded  schools,  banks, 
and  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
well  paved,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  its 
^Eastern  namesake.  The  surrounding  farms  are  large 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  country  presents  a  most 
attractive  appearance. 
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(Due  ^unirre£i  axUi  5ifts-tl)irti  IZtaQ. 

Moore  Home, 
October  Ettvenlh. 

In  front  of  the  Skinner  House,  Paul  caused  me 
some  little  anxiety  by  dashing  up  tlie  street  from  the 
front  where  I  had  left  hini  with  loose  rein  for  a  mo- 
ment while  settling  my  bill.  Coming  back  he  gave 
me  to  understand,  by  a  toss  of  his  bead,  that  he  only 
wantc<1  to  shake  a  littledust  from  his  feet.  Iwassoon 
motnited  and  off  at  a  fuH  trot,  <»vering  thirty  miles, 
when  I  sto|i|)ed  at  a  farm  house  for  dinner. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Grinnell,  I  hailed  a 
party  of  boys  who  were  "  playing  baU."  One  bright 
little  fel  low  gave  me  the  time,  two  o'clock,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  Kellogg,  I  then  pushed  on  without  stopping 
at  Grinnell,  Amused  myself  with  some  little  hoys  in 
front  of  a  country  school  house  who  were  "playing 
horse."  I  inqnirwl  of  the  youngest  if  he  went  to 
school,  and  his  brother  answered  for  him  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  then  asked,  "  What  does  he  leam?"  "He 
don't  learn  nothiii',"  answered  the  youth.  "  Then  why 
do  you  take  hira  to  school  ?"  I  inquired,  "  So,  when 
the  boys  go  out,  he  ran  '  play  horse'  with  us." 

Have  seen  some  of  the  finest  scenery  and  grandest 
farms  to-day  that  I  have  encountered  along  my  journey. 
The  day  has  been  unusually  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
the  country  looks  lovely  in  the  extreme.  Readied 
Kellogg  to-night,  half  an  hour  after  dark.  Caught  a 
young  snipe  about  a  mile  from  the  village  and  oHfered 
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it  to  a  young  girl  if  she  could  name  its  epecies.     She 
could  not,  and  a  boy  claimed  the  prize. 

Amused  some  of  the  guests  in  the  evening  with  in- 
ddents  of  my  journey,  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  me  some 
useful  information  about  the  Far  West,  Nortli  Platte, 
Oreen  Eiver,  and  Humboldt  Valley. 


(Dm  $nntin^  anil  JHts-foartt]  IDoq. 


OtUAer  Twflfih. 

Arrived  at  Colfax  in  the  evening  after  a  glorious 
ride  over  the  prairie.  The  grain  on  the  farms  waved 
in  the  breeze  as  the  fields  were  passed  and  numerous 
streams  crossed  finding  their  way  to  the  rivers  that  in- 
tersect the  State,  This  prairie  is  not  entirely  devoid 
of  timber,  for  groves  dot  the  extended  landscape  like 
islands  in  a  green  sea ;  while  from  t!ie  higher  grounds 
I  viewed  the  prairie  decked  with  wild  hay  and  autumn 
flowers. 

"  Brand  on  either  hand 

'    The  grilden  whenl-fieMH  glimmered  in  the  mn. 
And  the  tnll  nutiie  lis  yellow  taasets  apun." 

The  prairie  here  is  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in 
width.  A  variety  of  minerals  are  foand  and  mined  to 
a  limited  extent. 
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(Dm  ^anbrrii  antt  iiftg-fiftlj  JDan. 

Jmtet  Ho>i»f. 


Mounted  Pau/ at  eight  o'clock  and  rode  twenty  miles, 
which  brought  me  to  Des  Moines.  Most  of  the 
journey  was  over  prairie  land ;  the  sun  shone  briglilly 
and  afforded  me  an  agreeable  warnitli  as  Paul  stepped 
out  bravely— cheere<I,  jrossihly  by  the  prospect  of  en- 
tering a  large  city  and  resting  for  a  day  or  two.  We 
know  nothing  of  a  horse's  prevision.  The  country 
along  my  -route  ia  rich  in  ferlility  of  soil,  but  its 
resources  are  not  yet  fully  develo|)ed.  I  am  told  that 
but  little  snow  falls  on  this  prairie,  the  winter  being 
made  up  of  cool,  sunshiny  days,  and  clear,  frosty 
nights.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  to  hinder  this  part 
of  Iowa  from  being  one  of  the  most  healthy  portions 
of  the  United  States. 

®ne  $un&r(&  anb  f  iftn-sitti)  IDog. 

Jona  Soute, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

October  Foarttenth. 

I  have  not  seen  a  brighter  or  more  stirring  city  in 
my  line  of  march  than  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Under  the  escort  of  Professor  E.  T. 
Bowen,  city  editor  of  Th^  Leader,  and  two  other  well 
informed  gentlemen,  X  visited  the  luwu  State  Perpetual 
Exposition  and  was  introduce«I  to  the  secretary,  who 
courteously  showed  me  over  the  buildings. 
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The  oity  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon  River, 
is  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  west  of  Chicago 
aud  one  hundred  and  forty-two  east  of  Omaha.  Its 
shape  is  quadrilateral — four  miles  long  by  two  miles 
wide.  The  Des  Moines  River  flows  through  its  centre, 
dividing  the  East  from  the  West  Side.  The  city 
stands  on  a  declivity,  its  highest  part  extending  to 
alwut  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  Post  Oflice, 
Court  House  and  city  offices,  the  principal  depots  and 
hotels,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  houses, 
are  situated  on  a  plateau  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  rising  about  fifteen  feet  above  high  water; 
and  on  the  higher  ground  beyond  are  some  of  the 
handsomest  and  largest  private  residences. 

On  the  East  Side  is  another  business  locality.  Cap- 
itol Square  contains  ten  acres  on  an  elevated  site  com- 
manding a  fine  view.  The  Slate  House  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  ?3,000,000.  The  Public  Library 
contains  some  30,000  volumes.  There  are  over  twenty 
churches  of  all  denominations  in  the  city.  The  Post 
Office  and  Court  House  buildings  are  of  marble  and 
cost  $250,000.  There  is  also  a  State  Arsenal,  a  large 
County  Court  House  and  many  public  improvements 
found  only  in  first-class  modei'n  cities.  Two  daily  and 
upwards  of  a  dozen  weekly  papers  are  published  here. 
In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  excellent  coal  and  a  num- 
ber of  manufactories  of  various  kinds  are  in  operation. 

Before  leaving  the  Jones  House  it  is  but  just  that  I 
should  say  that  I  was  not  more  courteously  treated 
during  my  journey  than  hy  Messrs.  George  W.'  Jones 
and  Son.  Professor  Bowen  and  Captain  Conrad  with 
many  others  saw  me  off. 

The  next  day  a  copy  of  the  Des  Moines  Leader 
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reached  me,  in  which  the  following  notice  appeared. 
I  insert  it  here  as  one  of  many  pleasant  references  to 
my  journey. 

"  Captain  Willard  Gloiier,  the  horieback  traveller  acroea  the  Con- 
tineiit,  took  iu  the  Eipoaition  OD  Sfttunlay  ereuiug  with  inteiuff 
grntiScaUon.  H«  says  he  haaaeea  noplace  on  his  route  from  Beaton 
mare  promiaing  than  Dn  Moiaea.  Among  tbe  calla  he  receired  at 
the  Jones  Houae  waa  one  teoia  Ct^itAin  Courad,  a  prominent  attomej 
fi-oin  MisBouri  and  now  settled  in  hia  profeauon  in  thii  eit^ ,  who  «M 
a  Tel  low-captive  with  Captain  Qlazler  in  Libbj  Priaoa  during  the 
Rebellion.  The  Captain  condnned  hia  jonrney  westward  yeaterdax' 
with  the  beat  wiihea  of  the  fiienda  he  has  made  doriog  hit  abort  wt»f 
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DES   MOINES  TO  OMAHA. 

(S>nt  ^mibrii)  ani  ^iftg-onieiitl)  ntog. 

Bytrt  Hbttte, 
A  n  R  L,   Iowa, 

Odobtr  IS,  IS76. 

Des  MoiDes  with  p1ea.<»iit  thoughts 

he  cordial  reception  I  had  met  with, 

pursuing  my  way  westward  over  the 

ries,  reached  this  village  in  the  eveti- 

after  a  twenty-five  miles'  ride  over  a 

on  of  the  country  strikingly  heauti- 

The  soil  of  the  prairie,  I  am  every- 

re  informed,  is  almost  invariably  of 

tne  most  productive  character.     No  other 

State,  in  short,  has  finer  facilities  for  growing  all  the 

cereals  of  the  temperate  zone  than  Iowa. 

Adel  is  the  couuty-seat  of  Dallas  County,  situated  on 
the  Raccoon  River — generally  called  the  "  Coon,"  At 
the  period  of  my  visit  the  village  had  a  population  of 
less  than  one  thousand,  and  although  agriculture  is 
the  leading  industry,  considerable  attention  ia  given 
to  manufacturing.  The  prairie  land  in  the  vicinity 
was,  as  yet,  sparsely  settled,  but  every  inducement  was 
1429J 
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oSered  settlers  to  eatabliah  themselves  here.  I  noticed 
some  broken  fields,  and  blue  smoke  curling  up  from 
farm  houses  in  the  distance;  and  afler  eighteen  miles 
of  enjoyable  exercise  in  the  pure  prairie  atmosphere, 
reached  this  small  village,  where  I  concluded  to  halt 
for  the  night 

(Diu  l^undrflt  anlr  Xtftg-eigljtl)  19a^ 


October  Sixleaith. 

Weather  warmer,  pleasant  and  more  invigorating 
than  during  the  past  few  days.  Left  Adel  at  eight 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  passed  through  Redfield  at  eleven, 
still  on  the  great  prairie  which  appears  to  have  no 
limit.  From  the  hilltops  the  valleys  wear  the  aspect 
of  cultivated  meadows  and  rich  [>astures ;  and  on  the 
level  spreads  the  wild  prairie,  decked  with  dowers,  its 
long  waves  stretching  away  till  sky  and  prairie  mingle 
in  the  distance.  Twenty  years  ago  the  red  men  chased 
tbettlkand  buffalo  where  now  are  prairie  farms  and 
prairie  homes.  As  I  advance,  I  meet  occasionally 
with  trees  skirting  the  streams  that  find  their  way  to 
the  rivers  that  intersect  this  beautifnl  Stale. 

Had  dinner  at  a  prairie  farm  house  and  talked  poli- 
tics with  the  farmer,  whom  I  found  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Peter  Cooper.  He  did  not  expect  his 
political  favorite  would  be  elected,  but  as  a  matter  of 
principle  would  vote  for  him.  I  told  him  if  he  called 
himself  a  Republican,  he  should  cast  his  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Hayes,  but  my  advice  probably  had  little  effect 
upon  him.     Reached  Dale  City  about  one  o'clock.     It 
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was  a  small  village  in  Lyon  County,  with  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants. 


®ii£  Qunitrei)  anir  iFiftg-nmtl)  JDag. 

A  Xighl  teilh  Coyota, 

Between  Dale  City  abd  Anita,  Iowa, 

October  StemUealh. 

My  journey  to-day  led  me  again  over  the  seemingly 
endless  prairie — (extending  beyond  tlie  range  of  human 
vision.  Halted  at  a  furm  house  for  dinner,  near  Dal- 
manutha,  an  agricnitnral  settlement  in  Guthrie  County. 
Wishing  to  reach  Anita  before  stopping  for  the  night,  I 
continued  on  the  road  aAer  dark,  contrary  to  my  usual 
practice. 

For  some  time  before  sunset  I  had  not  seen  a  farm 
house  or  even  a  tree  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  now  could  see  nothing  of  road  or  trail.  Ac- 
cordingly I  gave  Paul  the  rein  and  leH,  him  to  pick 
his  way.  He  followed  a  sort  of  blind  road  which  led 
tu  a  haystack.  I  thought  I  could  do  no  better  than 
make  my  bed  on  the  sweet  hay,  and  decided  to  spend 
the  night  there  supperless.  I  had  scarcely  settled  my- 
self when  a  troop  of  coyotes,  or  prairie  wolves,  came 
howling  and  barking  in  front  of  me.  This  made 
things  uncomfortable,  and  I  at  once  jumped  to  my  feet 
and,  revolver  in  liand,  faced  the  enemy.  Several 
were  killed  by  my  fire.  The  remainder,  however, 
continued  to  threaten  an  attack.  I  was  puzzled  as  to 
what  was  bent  to  do  when  I  was  suddenly  re-inforced 
by  a  friendly  dog,  who,  attracted  doubtless,  by  the  report 
of  the  pistol  and  the  barking  of  the  ooyotes,  came  to  my 
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rescue,  and  kept  the  animals  at  bay  for  the  reminder 
of  the  night.  At  daj'lireak  I  was  not  sorry  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  haystack  and,  neither,  I  believe,  was  Paid, 
who  had  also  spent  a  restless  night,  notwithstanding 
the  abundance  of  good  fodder  at  his  disposal. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  coyote  seems  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  In  the 
wiuter,  when  food  is  scarce,  these  animals  will  attack 
man,  but,  unlike  the  wolf,  if  a  bold  resistance  is 
offered,  they  will  speedily  decamp.  A  pack  of  coy- 
otes, however,  are  not  pleasant  company  on  a  dark 
night. 

(S)iu  $nn£rre!i  aiiir  Sixtirtl)  IDag. 

Paeifie  ffoUl, 

Atlantic,  Iowa, 

Cklober  EighltaUk. 

Was  again  all  day  on  the  prairie  inhaling  the  pure, 
invigorating  air  as  Paul  an<J  I  faced  a  stiff  breeze 
from  the  Northwest;  and  at  four  o'clock  arrived  at 
Atlantic,  a  thriving  village  of  over  three  thousand 
inhabiiants,  dependent,  like  all  the  villages  I  had 
passed,  upon  the  surrounding  farms.  These  farms  are 
mostly  in  a  flourishing  condition,  are  fenced  anc>  under 
good  cultivation,  divided  into  meadows  and  fields  of 
every  variety  of  grain.  The  village  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated. As  an  evidence  of  Its  prosperity  it  supported 
two  ably  conducted  daily  pajiers  and  three  weeklies, 
three  banks  and  several  graded  schools.  I  was  now 
eighty-two  miles  from  Des  Moines.  The  prairie  here 
is  gently  undulating  and  the  soil  composed  of  vege- 
table mould  and  sand.     Atlantic,  I  Infer  from  its  busy 
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appearance,  lias  a  destiny   above   that  which    it  lias 
uttaiaed. 


(Piii  l^uu^rtti  anb  fiirtg-firat  IHag. 

Colvmbia  Huvte, 
AvoCA,    Iowa, 
Odobrr  Ninetetnlh. 

Weather  cloudy,  threatening  rain  as  I  rode  ont  of 
Atlantic  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Covered  twenty 
miles  and  stopptH]  for  dinner  at  another  farm,  near 
WaUuiL  On  my  road  saw  a  man  at  work  in  a  large 
cornfield  and,  hailing  him,  inquired  the  distance  to 
Avoca.  After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  us,  I 
was  surprised  and  pleased  to  discover  that  he  was  from 
my  native  county — St.  Lawrence,  New  York,  and 
knew  many  of  my  old  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
that  quarter.  Our  conversation  turned  npon  old 
localities  and  associations,  much  to  our  mutual  enjoy- 
ment. The  days  of  our  youth  were  recalled,  and 
although  we  had  never  met  before,  we  parted  after 
half  an  hour's  chat  as  if  we  had  been  friends  of  many 
years'  standing.  My  friend  expressed  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  his  rustic  life  on  the  prairie  and  was  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  his  farming  opera- 
tions. The  soil  he  said  was  excellent,  easy  to  cultivate 
and,  in  iitct,  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

Avota>  is  a  purely  agricultural  village  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,500,  all,  more  or  less,  interested  in 
the  big  farms  within  a  radius  of  one  to  two  miles  of 
the  busy  town.  Two  weekly  newspapers  kept  the 
citizens  en  rapport  with  the  outside  world  and  the  hus- 
tling life  of  the  large  cities. 
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Neda  Boiut, 
Nkola,    Iowa, 
October  TtctfUielh. 

A  drizzling  rain  od  leaving  Avoca  made  the  pros- 
pect of  my  ride  to  this  point  somewhat  gloomy.  Over 
the  interminable  prairie  again  my  journey  lay,  va  it 
had  done  ever  since  I  entered  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  a 
more  magnificent  sight  I  never  saw  than  presented 
itself  befora  me  this  aflernoon  on  reaching  the  eui 
of  an  extensive  table-land  between  Avoca  and  Minden. 

Halted  a  few  minutes  for  lunch  at  Minden,  and  mel 
a  gentleman  there  who  had  attended  my  lecture  al 
Detroit,  upon  which  he  was  pleased  to  compliment  roe. 
Neola  is  a  small  prairie  settlement  of  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants  and  is  surrounded  by  several  good 
farms.  Of  tlie  Neola  House  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  it  and  its  proprietor — especially 
the  nocturnal  serenade  of  all  the  cats  of  Neola — which 
deprived  me  of  sleep  throughout  the  night;  and  the 
extremely  scant  accommodations  provided  for  the  guests. 

The  soil  here  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  no 
other  section  of  the  State,  The  land  is  well  wat«red 
and  was  gradually  filling  up  with  an  industrious  class 
of  citizens. 

(Dm  ftuntiKl)  anil  Sijrty-tljirb  Can. 

Atlantic  HoUt, 
Omasa,   Nburabka, 

OeiabcT  Taenty-firU. 

Led  Neola  at  eight  o'clock  and  reached  Council 
Bluffe  at  three  F.  M.     Found  the  road  on  approaching 
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the  <aty,  in  bad  coodition,  but  the  splendid  country 
through  which  I  had  passed  since  entering  the  State 
was  perhaps  equal  to  an yth  ing  ever.trodden  by  tlie  feet  of 
man.  The  surface  of  Western  Iowa  b  very  different 
from  that  of  the  prairie  region  in  tlie  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  being  rougher  and  more  hilly.  The  numer^ 
OU3  streams  proceeding  from  springs  bursting  from  the 
hillsides,  are  clear  and  swift.  Near  the  Missouri  River, 
high  and  precipitous  mountain  bluSs  are  ranged,  and 
the  region  contiguous  is  very  hilly.  The  highest  hills 
are  covered  with  verdure — grassand  timber,  Thesoil 
generally  b  light  and  to  appearance  poor,  but  is  loose 
and  sandy,  and  found  to  be  easily  cultivated.  Creeks 
and  smaller  streams  of  water  occur  frequently  and 
afford  power  for  mills  and  machinery,  and  furnish 
abundant  supply  for  farming  uses  and  stock. 

The  first  white  settlement  in  Western  Iowa  was 
made  in  the  year  1847,  by  a  company  of  Mormons  or 
Latter-Day  Saints,  who  had  been  exiled  from  Illinois 
io  poverty  and  destitution.  They  passed  through  a 
part  of  the  country  then  only  inhabited  by  savages. 
They  planted  small  colonies  at  places  on  the  route,  the 
main  body  pushing  on  to  the  bluffs  near  the  Missouri 
River.  A  considerable  number,  unable  to  go  farther, 
remained  here,  commenced  clearing  the  land  for  farm- 
ing, and  two  yeara  later,  in  1849,  began  the  building 
of  a  town  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs.  Their  new  town  they  named  Kanes- 
ville  after  one  of  their  leaders.  Several  stores  were 
built  and  opened,  and  the  population  was  soon  lately 
increased  by  people  who  were  not  Mormons  and  bad 
no  sympathy  with  them.  The  new  settlers  being 
greatly   in    the    majority,   virtually    drove    out    the 
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*'  Saints,"  who  finally  left  in  ft  body  to  join  their  peojJe 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Council  Blu{&  is  now  the  moet  populous  and  floai^ 
ishing  city  of  Western  Iowa.  At  Uie  time  of  my  visit, 
the  inhabitants  numbered  only  about  8,000,  but  it  was 
then  growing  rapidly  and  bid  &ir  to  become  one  of 
the  big  cities  of  America.  There  is  a  large  trade 
here  employing  an  immense  capital.  The  most  im- 
portant manufactures  are  the  iron  works  and  machine 
shops,  the  agricultural  works,  carriage  Actories,  steam 
plows,  and  milb  of  various  kiods,  the  city  has  ample 
railroad  communication  by  means  of  several  lines  con- 
verging liere.  Omaha,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  is  only  four  miles  distant  The  fine,  sub- 
stantial bridge  connecting  the  two  cities  is  2,750  tvA 
in  length  and  has  eleven  spans.  It  has  a  railroad  track, 
and  accommodation  for  horse-cars  and  ordinsry  travel. 

The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  County 
Court  House,  City  Hall,  High  School  building  and 
the  ward  school  houses.  There  were  three  banks 
and  two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  The 
Catholics  have  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  and  a  boys' 
parochial  school.  The  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  near  the  dty. 
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KAHA,    the    county -seat    of     Douglas 
Couuty,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
Nebraska,  is  the  half-way  station  across 
I  the  Continent.     It   is  aptly  called   the 
"Gate  City,"  seeming,  as  it  does,  a  sort 
of  opening  to  the   great   railroads,  the 
great  waterways,  and  the  whole  fascinat- 
ing great  beyond  of  western  enterprise 
and  western  commerM. 
Aa  I  rode  into  the  city  it  seemed  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  attractive  place. 

"A  fine  plateau  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  elevated 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  Missouri,  is  occupied  by 
the  chief  business  portion  of  the  city,"  while  the  beau- 
tiful bluds,  the  low,  rounded,  tree-covered  hills,  form- 
ing a  semi-circle  on  the  west  and  south,  are  tliickly 
dotted  with  tasteful  and  elegant  residences  and  build- 
ings eurrounded  by  carefully  laid-out  grounds. 

The  streets  cross  at  right  angles.     Most  of  them 
are  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  but  Capitol  avenue  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  width. 
On  high  grouuds,  just  southwest  of  the  city  limits,  Is 
(US) 
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Hanscom  Park,  a  fine,  natural  grove,  beautified  by  art 
for  the  delight  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Conspicuous  on  the  west  ia  the  extensive  Poor 
House  Farm,  containing  the  fine  brick  poor  bouse. 

To  tlie  north,  on  a  high  wooded  hill,  solitary,  apart 
from  the  city,  yet  always  within  sight  of  its  bustle 
and  rush,  lies,  in  its  solemnity,  Prospect  Cemetery. 

In  the  nortliern  section  of  the  city,  also,  we  find  the 
Douglas  County  Fair  Grounds,  the  Omaha  Driving 
Park,  and  Fort  Omaha. 

A  bridge,  the  erection  of  which  cost  $1,500,000, 
spans  the  Missouri  and  connects  Omaha  with  Council 
Bluffs. 

I  found  Omaha  not  only  fair  to  look  upon,  but  also 
interesting  in  many  ways.  It  ia  the  key  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the. gold  mines  of  Califiirnia.  Its 
wholesale  trade  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000  an- 
nually and  is  constantly  increasing.  Its  industries 
include  smelting,  brewing,  distilling,  brick  making, 
machine  and  engine  building  and  meat  packing.  The 
trade  in  the  latter  branch  iie'ing  only  excelled  by  that 
of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

Its  manufactures  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
Union  Pacific  Machine  Shojffl  alone  employ  about  seven 
hundred  men.  Omaha  has  a  linseetl  oil  mill  which 
turns  out  yearly  millions  of  oil  cakes  and  thousands 
of  gallons  of  oil.  One  of  the  city's  distilleries  is  so 
extensive  that  it  pays  the  United  States  Crovernment 
a  tax  of  $300,000  per  year. 

The  educational  advantages  of  this  metropolis  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  West.  It  has 
eleven  fine  ward  school  buildings  and  one  high  school. 
The  latter  occupies  the  former  site  of  the  old  terri- 
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torial  cBpttoI.  It  IB  a  fine,  large  building,  erected  in 
1872,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  Its  spire  is  three 
liundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and 
its  cupola  commands  a  view  embracing  many  miles  of 
river  scenery. 

Creighton  College  is  a  Jesuit  institution,  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton  to  the  amount  of  about 
$155,000.  It  will  accommodate  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils  and  opens  its  hospitable  doors  to  all 
students,  Irrespective  of  creed  or  race. 

A  four-story  stone  Poet  Office  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Dodge  and  Fifteenth  streets.  That  building,  to- 
gether with  the  furniture  which  it  contains,  is  all^;ed 
to  have  cost  $450,000 ;  and  Omaha  people  claim  that 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  government  buildings  in 
all  the  land. 

By  the  way,  self-respect,  humble  pride,  an  appreci- 
ation, a  love  and  admiration  of  every  good  thing  the 
"  Gale  City  "  contains,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  honest, 
true-hearted  Omaha  men — God  bless  them  !  They  are 
e%'en  proud  of  their  jail,  which  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  and  strongest  penal  Institution 
in  the  West. 

Omaha  is  head<}narter9  for  a  military  division 
known  as  the  Department  of  the  Platte.  A  great  jtart 
of  the  financial  supremacy  of  the  city  is  due  to  the 
heavy  purchase  and  distribution  of  military  supplies. 
The  General  Government,  some  time  since,  acquired 
eighty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  two  miles  north 
of  Omaha,  christened  it  Fort  Omaha,  and  spent  over 
$1,000,000  in  erecting  military  buildings  upon  it. 

Statistics  change  rapidly  in  this  Gate  to  pn^ress  and 
improvement.     In  the  year  1877,  improvements  were 
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added  to  the  city  amounting  to  about  $800,000 ;  in 
1878,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  and  in  1879,  to  about 
81,222,000. 

Such  waa  the  Omaha  which  I  rode  into.  How 
thought-compelling  a  place  it  was  1  How  typical  of 
the  push,  vigor,  enterprise  and  pluck  which  have 
proved  so  masterfut  in  the  development  of  our  once 
"  Wild  West."  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  mind  runs 
over  its  history. 

The  6rst  knowledge  we  have  of  the  region  in  which 
Omaha  is  situated,  comes  to  us,  like  many  another 
crumb  of  information,  from  Father  Marquette.  He 
visited  that  tract  in  1673,  explored  it  and  mapped 
out  the  principal  streams.  At  that  time  the  region 
waa  claimed  by  Spain,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
Province  of  Louisiana.  It  finally  became  a  French 
posseaiion,  and  was  sold  by  that  nation  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1800,  for  $1,500,000. 

On  the  twenty -seventh  of  July,  1804,  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clark  came  up  the  Missouri,  and  eamj>ed  on  the 
Omaha  plateau,  where  the  waters  of  the  river  then 
covered  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Farnam  street,  and 
that  part  of  the  city  where  the  Union  PaciBc  Machine 
Shops  are  now  located,  also  the  smelting  works,  ware- 
houses, distillery,  extensive  coal  and  lumber  yards, 
and  where  numerous  railroad  tracks  form  a  sugges- 
tive network. 

In  1825,  T.  B.  Roye  established  an  Indi&n  trading 
station  on  the  present  site  of  the  city. 

In  1845,"  a  band  of  Mormons,  driven  from  Illinois, 
settled  slightly  north  of  the  Omaha  of  to-day.  They 
came  as  "strangers  and  pilgrims,"  and  called  their 
little  settlement  by  the  suggestive  title  of  "Winter 
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Quarters."  The  Indiana,  however,  insisted  that  the 
Mormons  should  not  remain.  So  pressed,  the  saints 
divided  their  little  party.  A  few  families,  under  the 
leadership  of  Elder  Kane,  crossed  the  Missouri  and 
started  a  settlement  destined  to  become  Council  Blui!s. 

The  balance  of  the  inhabitants  of  "  Winter  Quar- 
ters" placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young,  and  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
wagons  niigrate<)  to  Utah,  where  they  immediately 
staked  out  Salt  Lake  City,  and  began  to  huild  Uieir 
Temple. 

By  so  slight  a  circumstance  Omaha  missed  being 
next  door  neighbor  to,  or  even  becoming  herself,  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  the  Saints. 

William  D.Brown  isooncei)e<l  to  have  been  the  Hrst 
white  settler  who  staked  out  a  claim  on  the  plateau 
now  ooouiiied  by  Omaha.  He  8tarte<l  for  the  Califor- 
nia gold  fields.  On  his  way  it  occurred  to  him  how 
profitable  it  would  )>e  to  establish  a  ferry  across  the 
Missouri  to  accommodate  the  thousands  passing  west- 
ward. Putting  in  practice  his  idea,  in  1862,  he 
equipped  a  flatboat  for  that  purpose.  He  named  this 
venture  of  his  "  Lone  Tree  Ferry,"  from  one  solitary 
tree  on  the  landing,  just  east  of  where  in  Omaha  to- 
day stand  the  Uoion  Pacific  Shops. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  Mr.  Brown  staked  out  a 
claim  embracing  most  of  the  original  town  site  of 
Omaha. 

July  2.'i,  1858,  Brown  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  BlulTs  and  Nebraska  Ferry  Company,  whose 
object  was  to  open  a  steam  ferry,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  I>e8pite 
protests  from  Indians  and  without  consent  of  the 
22 
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United  States,  io  the  wiDter  and  earlj  spring  of  1854, 
what  is  now  Douglas  County  was  nearly  covered  by 
staked-oat  claims  of  "  soouers  "  and  speculators. 

May. 23,  1854,  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  aa  a  Territory,  and  in  the  same  year  Douglas 
County  was  created.  Immediately,  upon  a  beantifnl 
plateau,  a  town  site  was  selected,  laid  out,  and  chri»- 
tened  Omaha. 

The  first  house  in  Omaha  was  commenced  before 
Omaha  itself  legally  existed.  It  was  built  by  Thomas 
Allen.  It  was  a  log  house,  was  named  the  St.  Nicho- 
las, was  used  as  a  hotel,  a  store,  or  anything  else 
which  the  public  demanded. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  another  bouse  was  built — 
tilts  one  being  of  pine  flooring.  It  was  on  the  present 
site  of  Creighton  College.  Here,  a  few  weeks  after  its 
erection,  the  first  native  Omaha  boy  first  saw  the  light, 
and  from  this  same  house,  a  few  days  later,  an  Omaha 
citizen  first  passed  out  to  that  mysterious  country 
"  From  whence  no  triTeller  retnnia." 

The  third  house  was  called  "Big  6."  Its  own«r 
opened  "  A  general  assortment  of  merchandise  suitable 
for  time  and  place,"  and  "  Big  6 "  soon  became  s 
place  of  note. 

House  No.  4  was  opened  by  a  house  warming, 
which  was  attended  even  by  settlers  from  the  adjacent 
State  of  Illinois. 

In  the  same  year,  that  of  1854,  the  so-called  Old 
State  House  was  built  by  the  Ferry  Company  to  ac- 
commodate the  first  territorial  legislature.  It  was  not 
an  architectural  beauty,  and  consequently,  in  1857,  it 
gave  place  to  a  large,  brick  Capitol. 

In  this,  to  Omaha,  memorable' year  of  1854,  tlu 
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first  doctor,  the  first  lawyer  and  the  first  minister 
nettled  in  her  boundaries,  also  the  first  steam  mill  be- 
gan ruQning. 

January  15, 1855,  the  large  frame  DongUs  House 
was  opened  by  a  grand  ball.  It  did  an  immense  busi- 
ness for  many  yeai^,  and  became  notedly  the  head- 
quarters for  politicians  and  speculators. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  convened  January 
16, 1855,  and  remained  in  session  until  March  seven- 
teenth of  the  same  year.  Where  that  legislature  should 
meet  became  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  a  number 
of  Nebraska  towns.  The  matter  was  hotly  contested 
but  the  metropolis  won  the  prize,  acting  Governor 
Cummings  designating  Omaha  as  the  tavored  spot. 

TrafBo  by  steamboat  did  much  to  develop  the  "  Gate 
City."  Sometimes  boats  arrived  seven  or  eight  times  a 
week,  bringing  new  inhabitants,  timber,  machinery, 
provisions,  furniture,  and  piling  their  cargo — human 
or  inanimate — out  upon  the  since  washed  away  levees, 
to  be  taken  care  of  aa  best  the  embryo  city  could. 

The  first  boat  of  the  season  was  the  event  of  the 
year.  Down  the  inhabitants  rau  to  meet  it,  with- 
out regard  to  age,  sex  or  race;  down  they  trooped, 
laughing,  shouting,  rejoicing  that  communication  with 
the  great  world  was  once  more  open.  Many  a  "cotil- 
lon "  was  danced  on  the  deck  of  that  first  boat,  while 
the  unloading  was  being  vigorously  carried  on  below. 

There  was  little  crime  in  the  new  city.  In  the 
three  fi)rmative  years  only  one  murder  is  known  to 
have  been  committed,  and  no  criminal  was  legally 
executed  until  1S63. 

There  was  never  much  Indian  trouble  in  this  vidn- 
ity.     However,  Omaha  several  times  raised  troops  to 
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protect  tlie  whites  of  Dooglas  Conntf.  In  1864,  a 
lai^  band  of  lodians  appeared  on  the  Elkhom  and 
so  frightened  the  settlers  that  they  poured  into  Omaha 
before  daylight.  Business  was  suspended,  a  meeting 
called  in  the  Court  House  at  two  o'clock  p.  u.,  and 
before  sunset  every  able-bodied  man  was  armed.  This 
promptness  and  efficiency  so  impressed  the  Indians 
that  no  outbreak  took  place. 

In  the  late  Civil  War,  Omaha  responded  nobly  to 
the  call  of  the  General  Government  The  First  Regi- 
ment of  Nebraska  Volunteers,  the  First  Battalion,  the 
Second  R^ment  Nebraska  Volunteers,  the  f^rst  Ne* 
braska  Veteran  Cavalry,  and  four  companies  of  Cur- 
tis' Horse,  came  almost  entirely  from  Omaha. 

The  first  tel^raph  line  reached  Omaha  in  I860. 

The  first  breaking  of  ground  for  the  Union  Padfio 
Rail  Road  took  place  in  Omaha,  December  3,  1863. 

The  firet  train  from  the  East  reached  Omaha  by 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  route,  January  17, 
1867. 

So  Omaha  grew  and  prospered.  It  took  about 
twenty -seven  years  to  bring  it  out  of  original  wildoesfl 
to  the  state  of  excellency  in  which  I  found  it  as  I 
passed  throQgh  on  my  horseback  journey.  Yet  it 
seems  but  yesterday  since  no  human  dwelling  occupied 
the  place  now  covered  by  our  young  city.  Here 
the  Indian  coancit-fires  bnrned;  on  the  bluffi;,  with 
no  more  civilized  weapon  than  his  bow  and  arrow, 
he  hunted  deer,  bufiblo,  elk,  bear  and  wolf.  Here 
his  warwhoop  rang  out  clear  and  unmolested.  Hoe 
brave,  free,  unfearing,  he  dwelt, 

"  Hoii«reh  of  all  he  sdrrajBd." 

And  now  he  ie  completely  eflhced  from  this  n^pon. 
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Gone  Bud  only  remembered  by  some  quaint  name  Btill 
attached  to  stream  or  mountain. 

To-day  "the  moving  millions,  both  in  this  eountry 
and  Earope,  are  making  earnest  inquiry  for  Ne- 
braska." 50,000  new  inhabitants  came  to  it  in  1880. 
The  close  of  the  late  war  brought  many  ex-soldiers 
and  their  families  here  to  claim  land  privileges  near 
Omaha,  and  from  "  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  the 
swelling  thousands  have  come  to  settle  with  those  that 
made  tlieir  way  thither.  From  Maine  and  Texas,  and 
from  every  territory  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
came."  "The  rank  and  file,  the  bone  and  muscle, 
were  men  who  came  to  stay,  who  counted  the  coet, 
who  measured  the  sacrifice."  Under  their  faithful 
hands  the  desert  has  been  made  to  "  bloesom  like  the 
rose."  "The  dug-out  and  the  log  house  have  given 
place  to  the  elegant  mansion,  and  thousands  of  groves 
have  Bprung  up  almost  as  if  by  magic  all  over  the 
prairies, " 

These  brave  pioneers  knew  it  would  be  so.  They 
believed  in  the  embryo  city.  By  faith  they  saw  the 
fields  blossoming  for  the  harvest.  "They  heard  the 
song  of  harvest  home,  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  ris- 
ing city,  the  highways  of  commerce,  and  some  of  them 
saw  the  highways  of  nations,  so  long  a  fiible  to  the 
American  people,  stretching  up  through  their  valleys 
to  the  everlasting  mountains  and  on  to  the  broad 
Pacific.  To-day  the  day-dream  of  these  brave  meu  is 
realized — 

For  I0I  it  baa  all  come  tnie. 
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winter  was  upproachiDg  and  the  days 
were  now  becoming  considerably  shorter, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  hasten  my 
departure  from   Omaha,  if  I  would  es- 
cape   the    violent    snowstorms    of   the 
mountains.     Having  learned  from  fron- 
tiersmen   that    Eastern   horses   are   not 
available  in  the  Alkali  Begion  of  the 
Plains,  I  placed  my  faithful  -Paul  in  a 
boarding  stable  iu  Omaha,  purchased  a  mustang  of  a 
Pawnee  Indian  and  forthwith  continued  my  journey 
westward. 

Webster  defines  a  mustang  m  the  "  Wild  Horse 
of  the  Prairie."  My  experience  with  him  has  taught 
me  that  he  is  sufficiently  docile  under  the  restraint 
of  a  tight  rein;  will  travel  a  longer  distance  over  a 
rough  road  in  a  given  time  than  the  average  horse, 
and  scarcely  ever  shows  fatigue  even  if  the  road  is 
all  up-hill.  Of  course,  some  of  them  are  vicious, 
and  will  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the  rider; 
but  in  this  particular  some  civilized  horses  are  not 
unlike  them.  I  found  the  Mexican  saddle  more  con- 
venient than  the  "McClellan"  which  I  had  hitherto 
used,  and  thought  much  easier  for  the  animal. 
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My  mostang  was  very  obedient  and  made  excellent 
time;  aod  having  obtained  in  Omaha  all  the  informa- 
tion within  my  reach  concerning  the  remaining  half 
of  my  journey,  I  determined  to  use  all  despatch  and 
avoid  as  mucli  of  the  cold  weather  of  the  Bockies  and 
Sierras  as  possible. 

I  may  here  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  long 
rides  I  was  now  compelled  to  make,  with  very  few 
stoppages  exciept  at  night,  the  original  plan  of  the 
journey  was  somewhat  changed,  and  ray  journal  neces- 
sarily fell  into  disuse;  my  chief  object  being  to  get 
over  the  mountains  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  was, 
therefore,  unable  during  the  remainder  of  my  ride  to 
refer  so  much  to  daily  incidents,  but  confined  myself 
to  jotting  down  in  a  general  way  whatever  I  thought 
might  prove  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Over  the  Great  Plains  that  lie  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  tlie  Rockies  my  nerve  was  thoroughly 
tested,  and  not  less  so  the  mettle  of  my  mustang  which 
carried  rae  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles  in  six  days.  Stoppages  were  few  and  far  between, 
except  for  necessary  food  and  sleep.  The  weather  bad 
become  very  cold  since  leaving  Omaha,  and  the  ascent 
littd  been  gradual  but  continuous. 

The  surface  of  Nebraska  is  eztremely  varied.  There 
are  no  elevations  that  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  mountains,  but  in  its  northern  and  western  parts 
there  are  iofty  hills.  Along  tlie  Niobrara  and  White 
Rivers,  estending  into  Dakota,  there  are  sand-hills 
with  a  very  scanty  vegetation  and  very  difficult  to  tra- 
verse on  account  of  the  loose  sand.  The  gently  rolling 
lands  of  three-fourtbs  of  Nebraska  appear  very  much 
like  the  suddenly  petrified  waves  and  billows  of  the 
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ocean.  Minerals  had  not  yet  been  &und  to  say  oon- 
siderable  extent,  and  the  scarcity  of  coal  reoderad  more 
valuable  the  extensive  beds  of  peat  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  The  sait  basins  of  Nebraska  are  rich  and 
extensive.  The  principal  one  is  located  in  Lancaster 
County,  covering  an  area  of  twelve  by  twenty-five 
mil<«.  Fossil  remains,  of  great  interest  to  geolc^ists, 
have  been  discovered  in  great  quantities.  Indian  hiero- 
glyphics, which  ante-date  the  traditions  of  all  living 
tribes,  are  cut  deep  in  the  blufb  along  the  Missouri 
River,  iu  places  now  inaccessible. 

Tiie  Platte  or  Nebraska  River,  from  which  the  Ter- 
ritory received  its  name,  is  a  broad  and  shallow  stream. 
It  ie  claimed  that  there  is  not  a  foot  of  land  in  Eastern 
Nebra.ska  that  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  High 
winds  sweep  over  the  plains,  and  the  storms  are  some- 
times of  terrible  severity.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
exhilarating,  and  the  nights  generally  cool  throughout 
the  summer.  There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States 
better  adapted  for  stock-raising  than  the  prairies  of 
Nebraska. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  university  at  Lincoln,  a 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  at  Nebraska  City. 

After  a  fifly  miles'  ride  from  Omaha  a  halt  was  made 
at  the  Sherman  House,  Fremont,  Dodge  County,  for 
supper  and  lodging.  The  journey  had  been  pleasant 
and  the  land8ca[>e  charming  in  its  quiet  beauty.  The 
south  wind  was  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold  for  per- 
fect comfort,  and  my  mustang  looked  as  if  he  could 
carry  me  another  fifty  miles  without  any  inconvenience 
to  himself. 

Fremont  had  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,  and  haa 
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a  lai^  trade  ■□  grain,  ootton  and  lumber.  It  has  a 
court  hooae,  a  high  school,  three  bauka  and  four  news- 
papers, 

Lefl  early  the  following  morning  and  at  night  slept 
in  a  wigwam  with  Pawnee  Indians,  in  the  absence  of 
other  shelter,  and  they  gave  me  of  their  best.  At 
Ijone  Tree,  a  post  office  in  Nance  County,  I  stopped 
at  the  Lone  Tree  House  for  the  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing at  dawn,  the  weather  being  very  fine,  hurried  for- 
ward on  my  journey.  Reached  Grand  Island,  where 
I  was  accommodated  at  a  private  house  with  bed  and 
board. 

Grand  Island  is  in  the  Great  Platte  Valley  on 
Platte  River,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  west  of 
Omaha.  It  stands  1,800  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
Island,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  ia  fifty  miles  long. 

Wood  River,  my  next  resting-place,  is  a  township 
in  Hall  County  with  a  population  not  exceeding  one 
thousand.  On  the  following  day  good  headway  was 
made,  but  I  could  find  no  better  accommodation  for 
the  night  than  at  a  Pawnee  camp.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  after  a  hard  day's  ride,  I  stopped 
at  Plum  Creek,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  and  was  aocommodated  at  the  Plum  Creek 
House.  A  bridge  spans  the  Platte  River  at  this  ])oint. 
The  population  was  only  three  hundred,  but  a  weekly 
paper  had  been  started  and  was  well  supported.  The 
next  evening,  the  McPherson  House,  McPherson, 
received  roe  and  my  roustangand  treated  us  hospitably. 
Then  we  reached  North  Platte,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Grand  Island,  where  I  lodged  for  the 
night  at  a  private  house  and  was  made  welcome.  The 
repair  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  were  located 
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bere;  also  a  bank  aod  two  enterprising  newspapers. 
Tlie  population  of  the  township  was  nearly  three  thou- 
sand. At  Sidney,  which  is  a  military  post,  I  stopped 
at  the  Railroad  Hotel.  Sheep-farming  is  a  leading 
industry  of  Sidney  and  its  vicinity.  My  last  stopping- 
place  in  Nebraska  was  at  Evans  Ranche,  Antelope,  a 
small  village  on  the  Elk  Horn  River. 

Crossing  the  boundary  into  Wyoming  Territory  and 
reaching  Cheyeuiie,  I  made  my  entrance  into  this  most 
interesting  region — a  great  plateau  of  nearly  100,000 
square  miles,  ils  lowest  level  3,543  feet,  its  highest  alti- 
tude more  than  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  one 
has  said  tliat  it  seems  "a  highway,  laid  out  by  the 
'Great  Intelligence,'  in  the  latitude  most  favorable,  at 
all  seasons,  for  the  great  migrations  to  the  shores  of 
the  PaciBc  which  modern  times  have  witnessed." 

Shales  bearing  petroleum,  iron,  limestone,  soda,  sul- 
phur, mica,  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold,  are  all  there 
for  the  taking. 

There,  volcanoes  are  still  at  work. 

There,  great  mountains,  great  canyons,  and  great 
cataracts  make  the  face  of  Nature  sublime. 

There,  in  past  centuries,  "at  some  period  anterior 
to  the  history  of  existing  aboriginal  races,"  lived  a 
mysterious,  to  us  unknown  people,  traces  of  whom  we 
still  find  in  neatly  finished  stratite  vessels,  "knives, 
scrapers,  and  sinkers  fur  fish  lines  made  of  volcanic 
sandstone  or  of  green-veined  marble.  Such  is  the 
tract  of  territory  called  Wyoming." 

Beginning  at  the  south-east  corner  of  this  tract,  we 
encounter,  not  far  from  the  boundary,  a  semi-circular 
range,  about  2,000  feet  alwve  the  general  level, 
known  as  Laramie  Hills.     The  nortli   hninctt  of  the 
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Platte,  oomtDg  from  the  south,  sweeps  in  s  long 
curve  about  it ;  and  just  at  the  base  of  this  Laramie 
raoge  nestles  the  so-called  "  Magic  City,"  Cheyenne, 
the  capital  of  Wyoming. 

White  men  first  explored  this  t^on  in  1743,  and  in 
1744,  when  8ieur  de  la  Verendrye  and  his  sons  came 
down  from  Canada,  lured  by  the  then  unexplored 
Rocky  Mouutains.  But  tlie  region  was  fearfully 
wild.  Not  only  was  the  iace  of  Nature  moat  strange, 
but  the  whole  tract  was  overrun  by  belligerent 
savages. 

It  was  1804  before  a  few  brave  whites  began  hunt- 
ing beaver  there.  But  it  was  not  for  many  a  long  year 
that  civilization  took  possession  of  the  spot.  Not 
indeed  until  mining  first  took  place  on  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Dakota. 

Then  the  fact  of  railroad  construction  brought  great 
crowds  to  tlie  North  Platte  country,  crowds  composed 
of  two  diametrically  opposed  elements,  namely  workers 
and  loafers.  These  two  elements  joined  bands  for 
once,  strange  aa  it  may  seem,  and  together  they  settled 
Cheyenne.  They  located  it  near  several  military  posts, 
and  just  as  close  to  Denver  as  they  could  get  it,  and 
still  keep  it  in  Wyoming.  At  Denver  was  a  bank. 
They  wanted  to  be  near  that  institution,  and  so  came 
within  one  hundred  and  six  miles  of  it.  Such  were  a 
settler's  ideas  of  propinquity! 

Several  items  contributed  to  making  this  young 
settlement  a  success.  The  most  important  of  these 
items  was  that,  in  1867,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  began  to  locate  its  shops  there.  That  was 
rarely  fine  bait  for  mechanics.  The  coal  and  iron 
mines  in  the  suburbs  proved  good  bait  for  miners. 
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80,  from  these  bumble  beginDings,  Cheyenne  came 
into  existence,  awoke,  bestirred  herself,  became  fired 
with  ambition,  and  made  the  summer  of  1S67  one 
never  to  be  foi^otten  in  her  baiiDdarieB. 

On  July  first  of  that  year,  the  agent  of  the  Untoa 
Pacific  Railroad  ereoted  in  Cheyeone  the  first  structure 
belonging  to  that  company. 

In  August,  the  city  government  was  formed,  H.  M. 
Hook  being  chosen  mayor. 

On  September  nineteenth,  the  first  issue  of  the 
Cheyenne  Evening  Leader  was  published. 

September  twenty-seventh,  a  meeting  was  held  fer 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  oounty  to  be  called  Lara- 
mie. 

On  October  eighth,  an  election  was  held  to  vote  for 
a  representative  to  Congress,  to  elect  county  officers, 
and  to  locate  the  county-seat.  It  was  dedded  that 
every  citizen  of  tlie  United  States,  who  had  been  in 
the  territory  ten  days,  might  vote.  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  votes  were  cast,  and  Cheyenne  was  declared 
the  county-seat. 

On  October  twenty-fifth^  tel^rapliic  oommunicatJoa 
with  the  East  was  opened. 

November  tiiirteenth,  the  first  passenger  train  came 
through  from  Omaha,  and  one  month  later  the  track 
was  laid  to  Fort  Russell. 

About  July  first  of  that  year,  a  Mr.  Post  bought 
two  lots  in  Cheyenne  for  six  hundred  dollars.  He 
then  went  to  Denver  on  business,  stopped  to  stake  out 
his  claim  in  a  coal  mine,  and  returned  to  find  that  city 
real  estate  had  become  so  iiifiatcd  in  his  absence  that 
be  was  enabled  to  sell  a  fractional  part  of  his  six  hun- 
dred dollar  Iota  for  five  thousand  six  hundred  dolhus. 
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About  July  first,  the  Union  Pacific  Bailrood  sold 
lots  for  oue  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  lot.  A 
month  later,  they  were  worth  one  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  increasing  in  price  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  lot  each  month  for  some  time  afler. 

On  July  1,  1867,  Cheyenne  was  simply  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  wilderness. 

On  January  1,  1868,  it  was  a  city  of  six  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Was  it  not  indeed  a  "  Magic  City,"  which  could 
furnish  a  six  months*  record  like  the  above? 

However,  this  was  but  the  Qaaire  Bras  before  the 
Waterloo. 

Cheyenne's  real  struggle  for  life,  for  advancement, 
for  culture  and  permanent  prosperity,  was  to  begin 
with  this  new  year  of  1868,  We  know  how  grandly 
the  young  city  conquered,  not  by  "  m^ic  "  this  time, 
but  better  stilt,  by  patience,  pluck,  and  indomitable 
will.  But  to  her  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens,  at 
the  outset  of  1868,  things  looked  dark  indeed, 

Cheyenne  was  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Padfio 
Railroad  that  winter,  and  the  scum  of  the  floating 
Western  population  drifted  thither. 

Houses  were  insufficient,  and  many  wintered  in 
tenta  and  dugouts. 

To  make  things  worse,  great  numbers  of  squatters 
came,  and  began  seizing  town  lots. 

"Shootings  were  frequent,  and  every  manner  of  vice 
abounded.  A  canvas  saloon  would  answer  as  well  as 
another  for  gambling,  drinking,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  dives.  Various  men  and  women  made  the  place 
intolerable.  It  was  never  disputed  that  this  town  ex- 
ceeded in  vice  and  unwholesome  excitement  any  of  the 
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new  cities  of  the  West."  The  police  were  overwhelmed. 
Crime,  theft,  and  assault  were  rampant.  Patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

The  commander  at  Fort  Russell  was  appealed  to, 
and  a  battalion  was  seat  by  him  to  escort  the  squatters 
bejrond  the  city  limits. 

After  that,  the  good  people  of  Cheyenne  took  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands,  deciding  to 

"  Take  ap  Brmi  against  a  sea  of  tronblea. 
And  b;  oppoaing,  end  tbem." 

A  vigilance  committee,  that  dernier  resort  of  the 
order-loving  Westerner  of  that  period,  was  formed. 

On  January  11,  1868,  this  committee  arrested  three 
men  for  robbery.  The  criminals  were  bound  together 
and  placarded  with  the  following  notice : 

•"tgOO  stale.  S500  returned!  Thievea  F.  3t.  Clair,  W.  Grier,  E. 
D.  Brownell  I  City  authoritiea  pleaae  not  interfere  until  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.    NeitcBse  goes  upa  tree  I     Beware  of  Vigilance  Committee  I  " 

Comparatively  gentle  measures,  like  the  above,  were 
useless.  Authority  in  that  wild  land  had  to  be  made 
of  "sterner  stuff."  Not  until  the  vigilants  had  hung 
and  shot  a  dozen  men  did  comparative  order  prevail. 
There  was  many  a  dark  day  for  the  well-wishers  of 
Cheyenne;  yet  they  lost 

"  No  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 
Bat  preaxed  right  boldlji  on," 

and  gradually  peace  came  out  of  strife,  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  civilization  reigned  supreme. 

In  1869,  Cheyenne  became  the  great  entr4e  port  of 
the  vast  regions  north  and  west. 

On  September  seventh  of  that  year  the  first  term  of 
court  was  held  in  the  city. 
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Id  that  same  month  of  September,  an  election  for 
members  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  took  place. 

That  Legislature  held  a  sixty  days'  session.  Some  o^ 
its  dida  were  as  follows : 

Gambling  was  allowed. 

Taxes  were  placed  upon  all  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, excepting  only  United  States  and  public  prop- 
erty ;  and  in  cases  of  individuals,  exempting  clothing 
and  furniture,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Jails  were  to  lie  placed  in  every  county. 

And,  "  last  but  not  least,"  Cheyenne  was  declared 
the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  an  appro- 
priation was  asked  for  with  which  to  build  a  capitol. 

Surroundings  change  rapidly  in  the  rush  of  a  new 
community,  and  1870  saw  Cheyenne  established, 
strengthened,  purified,  settled. 

The  floating  riff-raff  had  passed  away,  leaving  a 
solid,  intelligent  population  of  sixteen  hundred. 

The  city  had  at  that  time  one  public  school  and  two 
private  ones ;  the  latter  containing  about  sixty  pupils. 
It  had  five  well  built  and  well  furnished  churches. 
The  orders  of  Masons,  Knights  Templar,  Od<l  Fellows,  ■ 
and  Gfood  Templars  were  all  represented  in  Cheyenne 
at  that  time.  The  city  had  two  lai^  banks,  three  to- 
bacconists, three  hardware  houses,  two  shoe  stores,  one 
confectionery,  two  bakeries,  one  livery  stable,  two  first- 
class  hotels,  many  common  ones,  a  daily  newspaper, 
two  weeklies,  a  well  organized  fire  dej»artment,  and 
"an  acque^luct,  nearly  completed,  for  bringing  water 
from  a  source  seven  miles  away  into  the  city." 

Cheyenne  was  now  well  governed,  orderly,  at  i>eace, 
and  only  three  years  old, 
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Slie  Iiae  not  stood  still — the  brave  little  "  Magic 
City  I" 

Slie  keeps  on  growing,  becoming  more  beautiful, 
more  prosperous.  The  best  we  can  wish  for  her  is 
that  her  future  may  prove  as  phenomenal  and  brilliant 
IS  her  past  has  been. 
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IhEYENNE  was,  at  length,  left  behiii.1. 
With  the  ohject  of  securing  eompany  in 
I  crossing  the  Territory,  I  had  made  the 
!  aoqnaintanoc  of  two  herders — rough  men 
and  plain  of  speech,  hnt  apparently  relia- 
ble and  triistworthy.  It  was  my  prac- 
tice to  have  company,  if  possible,  in  my 
ridi'S  through  this  region.  These  men 
were  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City  with 
a  few  mustangs  and  [Minies  and  we  arranged  to  journey 
together  as  far  as  our  respective  routes  carrial  us. 

My  ride  was  extremely  pleusanl,  a  southwest  wind 
tempering  the  chillinfss  of  the  wiison.  But,  Wfnre 
giving  an  aocnnnt  of  my  journey  across  Wyoming  and 
relating  a  tragic  adventure  that  befell  me  and  my  com- 
panions, I  will  here  jot  down  briefly  a  few  additional 
notes  on  the  Territory,  |iicke<l  up  on  the  road. 

Wyoming  Territory — now  Wyoming St;ite — is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  hy  two  hundred  and 
eighty  hroad.  In  its  nnrlhwest  corner  is  the 
wonderful  Yellowstone  National  Park — the  most 
marvellous  collection  of  geysers,  hot  springs  and  other 
U  (ITS) 
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volcanic  phenomena  upOD  tlie  globe.  Nearly  all  of  it 
is  in  Wyoming,  a  narrow  strip  exleudiug  weslward 
over  into  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Wyoming  is  an  immense  plateau,  having  a  mean 
height  of  6,500  feet  above  the  ocean.  From  the  level, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ri^e  to  heights,  in  some  ooaes, 
exceeding  1,300  feet.  Wyoming  has  many  rivers, 
but  none  navigable  within  tlie  borders  of  tlie 
State.  From  the  muuntain  pinea  is  obtained  the 
finest  timbtir  in  the  world.  Game  is  plentiful, 
including  the  ant^lojie,  bear,  mountain  sheep, 
beaver,  deer  and  elk.  The  mountains  abound 
in  minerals.  Coal  is  very  plentiful  in  many  parts  of 
the  State.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  mountain 
ranges,  especially  in  the  Black  Hills,  between  Wyom- 
ing and  Dakota. 

The  climate  of  Wyoming  varies  with  the  altitude, 
being  comparatively  mild  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and 
severe  in  the  mountains.  The  soil  generally  is  highly 
productive,  yielding  fine  cro(»  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  potatoes.  Indian  corn  will  not  yield  ou  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  spring  and  the  early  coming 
of  frosts  iu  the  fall.  The  valleys  and  plains  furniRb 
the  best  cattle  and  slieep  ranges  in  the  world.  The 
grazing  of  cattle  for  beef,  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  the  production  of  wool,  constitute  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  Wyoming,  The  Union  Pacilic 
Railroad  traverses  the  southern  jwrtion  of  the 
State  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  miles,  and  numerous  villages  have  sprung  up 
along  tlie  line,  with  populations  of  two  hundred  to 
4,000. 

The  schools  are  modeled  after  the  very  best  in  the 
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corintry,  well  supported,  well  taught,  free  to  all,  and 
fully  attended  [iiider  a  compulsory  law  and  tlie  influ- 
ents of  public  sentiment.  Churclies  are  numenius. 
The  princi{Hil  towns  of  Wyoming  are  Clieyemie,  the 
capital,  Laramie  City,  Sherman,  Kawliim,  Carbon, 
South  Pass  City,  Rock  Springs,  Green  River  City, 
Atlantic  City,  and  Evaustoii.  The  laws  of  Wyoming 
are  exoepCionally  lilieral,  conferring  equal  political 
privileges  upon  ull  persons  of  suitable  »ge,  regardless 
of  sex,  color  or  condition. 

To  resume  my  journey  from  Cheyenne.  I  and  my 
two  com[>anions  cume  to  a  halt  at  Sherman,  having 
covered  thirty-three  miles  on  an  up-hill  road.  Here 
we  obtained  hospitable  quarters  for  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  started  in  the  direction  of  Skull  Rocks, 
on  the  Ijiramie  Plains.  These  rocks  are  so  named  from 
their  supiioscd  resemblance  to  a  human  skull.  They 
were  in  front  of  us  when,  suddenly,  over  a  slight  eleva- 
tion appeared  a  body  of  Indians — thirteen  in  number. 
This  caused  us  no  surprise  at  first,  as  Indians  are  often 
seen  on  the  Plains.  We  soon  discovei^ed,  however, 
that  they  were  on  no  friendly  errand,  and  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  henlcrs  to  be  a  rai<ling  party  of  Arra- 
pahoes.  They  were  decked  in  their  war  paint,  and  aa 
soon  as  thoy  saw  us  raised  a  shout. 

My  com{)anions,  fearing  tiiat  they  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  who  would  dnubtless  endeavor  to 
relieve  them  of  their  nui:itangs  and  [lonies,  made 
friendly  signals.  The  signals,  however,  were  ignored 
by  the  Indians,  wlio  conlinucd  to  advance  and  grad- 
ually formed  a  circle  around  us.  This  is  the  common 
Indian  mode  of  attack.  The  circle  is  contracted  while 
a  fire  is  kept  up  upon  the  centre  where  the  victims  are 
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eflecliially  iniiirisoiied — tlie  Iiitliaiis  by  rendering 
tlieniaelves  a  constantly  shiRiiig  target  are  time  com- 
paratively safe  from  the  fire  of  tlie  cenlre. 

Riding  around  rapidly  and  tiring  at  us,  I  and 
my  two  comiranions  returned  the  fire  over  the 
backs  of  the  mustangs  and  ponies  which  were  used  as 
a  breastwork.  The  circle  gradually  became  smaller  in 
diameter,  wlien  a  shot  from  the  gun  of  one  of  the 
lienlers  killed  an  Indian.  A  rush  was  now  made 
upon  u.a,  our  arms  wrested  from  us,  and  ourselves 
speedily  bound  together  with  thongs.  The  mus- 
tangs and  poiiios  were  promptly  scizei?,  and  we  were 
priHoncra.  Further  resistance  was  useless.  We  were 
helples.s  in  the  hands  of  twelve  {mwerful  Indians. 
We  were  soon  onlcretl  to  mount,  and  the  entire  party, 
less  one  Indian,  killed,  started  off"  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. 

We  rotle  at  n  tr()t  until  almnt  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  a  bolt  wasordereil  by  the  leader — a  chief 
called  "l.one  Wolf" — and  all  dismounted;  a  fire  was 
kindle*)  an<l  some  anteloi>e  meat  partially  roasted,  a 
portion  of  which  was  given  to  us.  We  were  all  squat- 
ted around  a  big  fire,  the  Indians  being  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  the  herders  understood 
enough  of  their  language  to  e.^plain  that  the  dis- 
cussion referred  to  their  captives — that  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  who  was  shot  at  Sknll  Hocks,  and  who 
were  in  the  majority,  were  in  favor  of  putting  lis  all 
to  death  for  having  killed  one  of  their  numi>er.  Ix)ne 
Woif,  however,  interpose<l,  saying  it  would  be 
enough  to  take  the  life  of  the  one  who  had  killed  their 
brother.  The  wupper  over,  four  of  the  ArrajHihocs  ap- 
proached us  and  selzeil  the  herder  who  had  fired  the 
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&ta1  shot.  Tliey  forced  bim  towards  a  stout  stake 
which  they  had  previously  driven  into  the  ground 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  fire.  The  whole  party  of 
Indians  then,  without  ceremony  or  talk  with  their 
victim,  commenced  dancing  aruuiul  and  torturing  him 
in  the  most  fiendish  manner.  Ttiey  had  heated  their 
arrowheads  in  the  fire  and  held  them  in  contact  with 
his  naked  flesh,  while  others,  at  a  few  feet  from  their 
victim,  cast  at  him  their  sharj)-i)ointed  knives  which, 
penetrating  his  body,  remained  embedded  in  the  flesh 
until  he  nearly  died  from  agony.  One  of  their  num- 
ber then  advanced  and  shot  him  in  the  head,  and 
this  ended  his  sufferings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  herder  and  I  were  seated 
on  the  ground  bonnd  t<^ether  and  unable  to  ofier  any 
assistance  to  our  tortured  companion.  Several  of 
the  Indians  now  approacheil  us,  and  dragging  me  to 
the  stake,  bound  me  to  it  and  commenced  a  senES 
of  dances  actnnipanicd  by  much  geslicidation  and 
taunting  wliich  Ihoy  doubtless  intended  as  a  sort  of 
intrmhiction  to  tortnres  which  were  to  follow.  Lone 
Wolf,  who  at  this  time  was  some  distance  fnnn  the 
camp-fire,  rushed  forward  and  dispersed  tliem. 

One  of  the  Indians  removed  the  scalp  from  the 
head  of  the  dead  man  and  fastened  it  to  Ins  waist; 
af^r  which  they  all  sqnatted  around  the  fire  again, 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  shouting  and  speech- 
making.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  a  case  of 
torture  by  Indians  and  trust  I  may  never  see 
another. 

The  horses  of  the  Indians  had  l>een  tetliere<l  by  long 
to\KS  to  stakes.  A  guard  of  two  Indians  was  placed 
in   charge   of  us,  and  we   were    made  to  lie   down, 
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Btill  bound  together,  with  au  Indian  on  each  Bide 
of  U9  to  prevent  our  escape.  The  other  Indiana 
disposed  themselves  around  the  fire  and  slept, 

I  and  my  oonipaiiion  slept  very  little,  but  pretended 
to  do  so.  We  were  always  ou  the  alert,  and  seeking 
opportunities  to  esca))e.  About  two  o'clock  iu  the 
moruing  the  two  Indians  were  relieved  by  two  others, 
and  all  was  quiet  around  their  camp-fire.  At  the  first 
streak  of  dawu,  the  Indians  in  a  body  leaped  to  their 
feet  The  herder  and  I  were  each  given  a  mustang 
which  we  mounted  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  our 
guards  and  the  entire  party  started  northward  at  a 
brisk  trot. 

We  had  made  no  attempt  at  e3ca()e  bo  far,  and  the 
watch  became  somewhat  relaxed  during  the  day,  the 
attention  of  the  party  being  given  for  the  most  part  to 
tiieir  special  duty  of  foraging.  When  opportunity 
offered  for  making  a  secret  raid,  a  short  halt  was  called 
by  the  leader,  and  one  of  the  jmrty  Grecj)ing  cautiously 
up  to  a  stray  jHiny  would  take  jiossesijion  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  mounting  and  riding  away.  If  mora 
than  one  animal  was  to  be  looted,  a  corresponding 
number  of  Indians  was  assigned  to  the  work,  and  each, 
leaping  on  the  mustang  or  pony,  would  ride  off  as  only 
these  freebooters  of  the  Plains  can  ride,  with  little  pros- 
pect of  being  overtaken.  Thus  the  day  passed;  as  a 
rule,  about  half  the  number  of  Indians  remained  to 
guard  us  while  the  others  foraged  for  food  and  any- 
thing that  could  be  carried  off  from  the  ranches  we 
passetl.  We  were  now  skirting  the  Black  Hills,  and 
I  bad  discovered  by  tliis  time  that  we  were  making 
our  way  to  the  Arrapahoe  ren<]ezvous,  about  oue  hun- 
dred miles  from  Deadwood. 
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As  the  second  aiglit  overtook  tis,  the  routine  of  the 
previous  night  was  repeated;  they  built  their  fire, 
cooked  uiid  ate  their  antelope  steaks  and  tlien  lay  down 
around  the  fire  for  the  night,  their  two  prisoners  being 
again  bound  together  with  a  guard  on  each 'side,  I 
was,  liowever,  quietly  on  the  ulert,  wide  awake,  al- 
though pretending  to  sleep.  I  passed  the  fingers  of 
my  right  hand  over  the  cord  that  bound  the  left  to 
my  fellow-prisoner,  and  felt  that,  with  patience  and 
vigilance,  the  knot  might  be  untied.  While  our  two 
guards  dozed  and  slept,  as  on  the  previous  ntght,  our 
eyes  steadily  sought  the  ponies  and  the  arms.  The 
latter  were  always  placed  at  the  head  of  each  sleeper 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  sur|)rise.  We  were  qnite 
certain  that  any  attempt  to  escape  if  detected  and  de- 
feated would  be  followed  by  torture  and  death ;  hut 
were  resolvetl  to  make  the  eflbrl.  We  knew,  moreover, 
that  if  we  accuinpanii'd  the  Indians  to  their  rendezvous, 
we  should  be  retainotl  as  hostages,  probably  for  a  long 
period,  and  thon,  |)erha|iR,  be  torUiriKl  should  the  fit 
seize  them  to  l>e  rid  of  iis. 

At  dawn  of  the  third  day,  after  the  usual  breakfast 
of  antelope,  we  started  again  and  rode  all  duy  with 
the  exception  of  short  halts  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  camped,  supped  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  as  before;  land  my  companion  being  again 
bound  together  at  the  wrists. 

With  the  experience  I  had  gained  in  Southern  pris- 
ons during  the  war  and  the  herder's  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Plains,  I  thought  our  escape  might  be  ac- 
complished if  we  kept  ourselves  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  the  opportune  moment.  During  the  night 
we  had  each  fixed  our  eyes  upon  a  pony.     These  ani- 
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tnals  were  turned  out  to  graze  willi  their  saddles  od,  to 
be  ready  for  tmm<.HliLitc  use,  if  required.  Under  the 
pretence  uf  b^ing  sound  asleep  we  commenced  snoring 
loudly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  guards  dozed  and 
slop!  at  intervals,  but  were  restless  unlil  about  mid- 
night, when  they  both  succumbed  and  were  soon  last 
asleep. 

I  now  worked  at  the  cord  on  my  wrist  and  found  I 
could  unfasten  it.  While  making  the  attempt  one  of 
the  Indians  moved  in  his  sleep,  and  we  ceased  onr 
etTorte  for  the  moment  and  all  was  quiet  again. 
The  opportunity  arrived,  at  length,  the  knot  was 
loosened,  and  the  noose  sHpjietl  over  our  hands  which 
gave  us  our  liberty.  We  knew  where  the  arms  lay, 
and  each  of  us  quickly  and  quietly  secured  a  navy 
revolver  witliout  <Iistnrbing  our  guards.  We  then, 
together,  struck  the  two  3leci)ing  guards  a  strong  blow 
on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  the  revolvers.  The 
one  struck  by  the  herder  was  nearly  killed,  while  my 
man  was  only  stunned.  We  now  made  for  the 
ponies,  lea|)ed  into  the  saddles,  and,  I>efore  the  other 
Indians  had  shaken  ofif  their  sluniberj  had  struck  out 
with  all  our  might  iu  the  direction  from  which  we  had 
come. 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  I>efore  a  pursuit  com- 
menced in  right  earnest,  the  Indians  shouting  and 
yelling  as  thoy  urged  their  ponies  forward ;  bnt  this 
had  the  effect  only  of  spurring  us  to  still 
greater  speed.  I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  sent 
a  bullet  among  them.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, and  one  Indian  was  dismounted,  but  the 
darkness  prevented  our  seeing  if  the  other  shots 
had   told.     The   Arra])ahoe3   returned    the   Gre,   but 
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luckily  witliout  any  worse  result  than  increasing  the 
pace  of  our  flying  ponies. 

Away  we  tore  at  the  top  of  our  speed'  and  soon  en- 
tered a  canyon.  Only  two  or  three  Iniliane  could  now 
be  seen  in  pursuit,  and  my  companion  saying  it  would 
be  safer  for  both  if  we  took  different  directions,  at 
once  dashed  off  through  a  ravine  to  the  right.  One 
Indian  was  observed  following,  but  I  sent  a  bullet  inlo 
Iiis  horse,  and  this  put  a  stop  to  further  pursuit.  I 
now  dropped  into  a  gulch  where  I  remained  hidden 
until  daylight.  Finding  the  coast  clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  emerged  and  set  out  walking  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  which  brought  me  to  a  cattle  ranche,  the 
owner  of  which,  after  hearing  my  story,  supplied  me 
with  food  and  a  fresh  mustang.  Again  turning  my 
face  to  the  westward  I  pursued  my  course  oVer  tlie 
Bockies, 
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AHOKQ  THE   HOBUONS. 

my  ride  acrosa  the  Territory  of  Utah 

imid    Its   snow-capped    mountains,   hot 

lulpliur  springs  and  its  great  Salt  Lake, 

[   met   no   hostile  Indians,  but  on  the 

»ntrary  many  hospitable  Mormons;  ia 

'act,   my    reception    by   both    Mormou 

ind   Gentile    was   invariably  kind  and 

^nerons.     -I  saw  something  of  the  social 

life  of  U(!ih  as  well  as  the  wonderful 

country  through  wliicii  I  p!issc<l,  and  was  favorably 

inipresse<l  with  the  material  devt'lopment  of  the  lutter, 

as  witnessed  in  its  farms  and   nie<!haiiical  industries. 

The  men   I  conversed  with  were  fairly  intelligent — 

some  exceptionally  so;  and  hesitated  not  to  explain 

and  justify   their   peculiar   faith    and   domestic   life. 

They  are  certainly   neither  monsters  nor  murderers, 

but  men  possessing  good  manners  and  some  of  them 

refined  tastes.     In  short,  I  found   much  good  human 

nature  among   this   people  as  well  as  social  culture. 

Business  intelligence  and  activity  is  a  marked  feature 

in  theii'  intercuui'se  with  stningcrs. 

In  Utith  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people.     The  long  dry  summers  and  the  clayey  charao- 
(488) 
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ter  of  the  boiI  insure  defeat  to  the  farmer,  unless  he 
helps  his  crops  by  artificial  means.  Irrigation  is 
therefore  universal,  and  the  result — the  finest  crops  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  West. 

The  Territory  of  Utah  covers  the  region  drained  by 
the  Great  Salt  Luke  and  many  miles  more,  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  but  the  Mormon  settlements  ex- 
tend one  hundred  miles  further  into  Idaho  on  the 
north  and  two  hundred  miles  into  Arizona  on  the 
south.  These  settlements  are  mostly  small,  but  there 
are  some  places  of  considerable  importance,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Provo  at  the  south  and  Ogden  at  the  north. 

On  July  14,  1847,  Brigliam  Young,  a  Mormon 
leader,  and  his  followers  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  lake  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  bodies  of  water  on  the  globe.  It  is  seventy 
miles  long  and  forty-five  miles  broad,  and  stands  4,250' 
feet  above  the  sea-levet.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  tlie  Dwul  Sea  of  Palestine,  but,  unlike  that  sea,  it 
abounds  in  animal  life.  When  Young  entered  the 
valley  Utah  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  the  leader  be- 
lieved he  could  found  whatever  character  of  institution 
should  suit  him  and  his  people  best.  It  has  been 
allied  that  Brigham  Young  had  "chains  on  men's 
souls."  There  is  no  doubt  that  superstition  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Mormon  Church  were  in  some  degree 
the  secret  of  his  irresistible  power  over  his  followers; 
but  back  of  the  superstition  and  the  marvellous  church 
oi^nizatiun  stood  the  brain  of  a  great  and  masterful 
man.  His  power,  he  knew,  must  rest  upon  something 
material  and  tangible,  and  this  something  he  reason- 
ably discerned  to  be  the  prosperity  of  the  people  them- 
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eelvea.  He  proved  himself  to  be  an  oi^nizer  of  pn»< 
perity,  and  this  was  the  real  source  of  liis  streogth. 

Mormon  ism  13  tlie  religion  of  250,000  of  the  world's 
inhabitants.  Tiie  Territory  of  Utah  has  a  population 
of  160,000,  and  of  these,  probably,  110,000  are  Mor- 
mons. Their  doctrines  may  be  explitiued  in  a  few 
words : 

They  believe  that  botli  matter  and  spirit  are  eternal, 
and  both  are  possessed  of  iutelligence  and  power  to 
design. 

The  spiritual  realm  contains  many  gods,  all  of  whom 
are  tracetl  back  to  one  Supreme  Deity. 

This  Supreme  Deity  and  all  the  gods  resemble  men 
and  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  immortal. 

In  form  they  are  the  same  as  men,  having  every 
organ  and  limb  that  belongs  to  humanity.  They  have 
many  wives,  and  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  upon 
the  sea-shore. 

Among  the  gods,  Jesus  Christ  holds  the  first  place, 
and  is  the  express  image  of  the  Supreme  Father. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  gods,  presided  over  by 
the  Supreme  Deity,  is  the  creating  power. 

When  tliis  world  was  created,  Adam  and  Eve  were 
taken  from  the  family  of  gods  and  plaoed  in  it.  In 
the  fall  they  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  heavenly 
origin,  became  possessed  of  mortal  bodies,  and  only 
regained  what  they  had  lost  by  the  quickening  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  continuous  progress  in  knowledge  and 
purity. 

Among  other  creations  of  the  go<l3  are  innumerable 
spirits  which  can  only  attain  to  the  rank  of  gods  by 
the  rugged  road  of  dif-cipline  and  trial  trod  by  our  first 
|>arents.     Tliese  spirits  are  constantly  hovering  over 
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our  eartli  waiting  for  fieshy  teDemeiits  in  wliicli  to  be- 
gin the  stee[>  ascent. 

As  eoon  as  a  cliiM  is  born,  one  of  these  spirits  takes 
possession  of  it  and  is  then  fairly  launcliet)  forth  upon 
ils  heavenly  voyage. 

Those  who  do  not  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
church  here  will,  at  death,  enter  upon  a  third  estate 
or  probationary  sphere,  when  they  will  have  another 
opportunity,  when,  if  they  improve  it  ariglit,  they  will, 
with  all  the  faltliful,  enter  upon  the  fourth  estate, 
which  is  the  estate  of  the  gods. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  material  substance  filling  all 
space,  and  can  perform  all  the  works  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.  It  is  omnipresent;  in  animals  it  is  instinct,  in 
man  reason  and  inspiration,  enabling  him  to  prophesy, 
gpeak  with  tongues,  and  [wrform  miracles  of  healing 
and  many  other  wonderful  things.  The  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  im)>arted  by  the  laying  oil  of  hands  by  a  priest- 
hood properly  constituted  and  duly  authorized. 

The  two  prominent  features  of  Mormonism  are  po- 
lygamy and  lust  for  power.  Salvation  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  character  as  of  the  number  of  family. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  Brigham  Young  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  Heber  Kimball,  and 
of  all  the  leading  Mormons. 

Social  life  among  this  people  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  Mormon  estimate  of  woman.  She  exists  only  as  a 
necessity  in  man's  exaltation  and  glory.  Her  only 
hope  of  a  future  life  dcjKnds  upon  her  licing  nnited 
in  "celestial  marriage"  to  some  man.  Thus  joiued, 
she  will  have  a  share  in  her  husband's  glory.  In 
marrying  her,  her  husband  confers  ujwn  her  the  great- 
est [possible  houor,  and  for  this  she  must  be  his  obedient 
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slave.  In  order  that  she  may  be  contented  with  her 
lot  OS  a  jmlyganious  wife,  she  is  taught  from  childhood 
to  look  upon  conjugal  love  as  a  weak  and  foolish  senti- 
ment, and  upon  noarriage  as  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
future  life. 

The  Mormons  have  been  lately  recruited  in  nnm- 
bera  by  immigrants  who  liuve  been  brought  into  Utah 
tlirough  the  efforts  of  missionaries  sent  by  the  chnrcli 
to  other  parts  of  Ameriut  and  to  Euroi)e.  About  six 
thousand  missionaries  are  tlius  employed.  They  leave 
their  homes  in  Utah  and  go  to  any  part  of  the  world 
to  which  they  may  be  assigned  by  the  authorities  of 
the  ciiurch,  paying  their  own  expenses,  or  collecting 
the  money  for  their  sustenance  from  their  converts. 
These  missionaries  usually  travel  in  pairs,  and  preach, 
fur  the  most  t>art,  in  ignorant  communities.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  100,000  immigrants  have  gone  to 
Utah  under  their  leadcraliij).  The  orgiinization  of  the 
missionary  force  is  very  complete  and  effective.  The ' 
immigrants,  though  for  the  most  part  ignorant,  ar0 
always  abIe-I>odied,  and  are  usually  industrious,  frugal, 
and  obedient  to  discipline.  The  average  yearly  immi- 
gration is  about  2,000  persons. 

Morniunism  has  lately  spread  into  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  into  Montana,  Idaho,  AVyoming  and 
Arizona. 

The  sect  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith  at  Manches- 
ter, New  York,  in  1830.  Smith  was  boru  December 
2;J,  1805,  at  Sharon,  Vermont.  When  only  fifteen 
years  old  lie  began  to  have  alleged  visions,  in  one  of 
which,  he  assorts,  the  augcl  Moroni  appeared  to  biu 
three  times  and  told  him  that  the  Bible  of  the  Western 
Continent — a  supplement  to  the  New  Testament — was 
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buried  in  a  certain  spot  near  Manchester,  Four  years 
after  tliis  event  he  visited  the  sjwt  indicated  by  the 
angel,  and  asserts  that  he  had  delivei'ed  into  hie  chai^ 
by  anottier  angel  a  stone  box,  in  which  was  a  volume, 
six  inches  thick,  madeoftliin  guhl  plates,  eight  inches 
long  by  seven  broad,  and  Instcned  together  by  three 
gold  rings.  The  plates  were  said  to  be  covered  with 
small  writing  in  the  Egyptian  character,  and  were 
accnniiKinied  by  a  pair  of  supernatural  spectacles,  con- 
sisting of  two  crystals  set  in  a  silver  l)ow  and  called 
"  Urim  and  -hummim."  By  aid  of  these  the  mystic 
characters  could  be  read.  Joseph  Smith,  being  himself 
unable  to  read  or  write  fluently,  employed  an  amanu- 
ensis to  whom  he  dictated  a  translation,  whi<'h  was 
afterward,  in  1830,  printed  and  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon."  The  book  professes  to 
give  the  history  of  America  from  its  first  settlement  by 
a  colony  of  refugees  from  the  crowd  dispersed  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  These 
settlers  having  in  the  course  of  time  destroyed  one 
another,  nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  600 
B.  c,  when  Lelii,  his  wife  and  four  sons,  with  ten 
friends,  all  from  Jernsalem,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  from  that  period,  according  to  the  Mormon 
theory,  America  became  gradually  peopled.  • 

Ogden, 
Having  heard  much  of  the  city  of  Ogden  in  North- 
em  Utah — of  its  peculiar  origin  and  rapid  progress — I 
resolved  to  rest  there  for  a  day  or  two  before  proceed- 
ing to  Corinne  and  other  points  iu  my  route  toward 
the  Sierras. 
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The  pretty  dty  of  Ogden  has  had  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  thrillltig  of  birtliplaces. 

To-day  it  reminds  the  stranger  of  one  of  the  peaceful 
little  cities  of  old  Massachusetts,  nestled  among  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  wide  of  street,  stately  of  architecture, 
redolent  of  comfort  and  refinement. 

But  in  reality  Ogden  is  the  child  of  Utah.  Mines 
of  precious  metals  are  its  neighliors.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  daring  explorations,  of  Indian  raids,  and  of 
many  murdersand  mnss.icres.  lis  original  inhabitants 
were  fanatics,  so  enthii)ie<1  with,  bo  nverwlielmed  by  their 
tenets,  as  to  believe  themselves  of  all  the  world  the 
fevorltes  of  the  Almighty,  the  only  original  handful 
of  His  saints,  the  small  remnant  of  the  human  family 
to  which  constant  revelations  from  Heaven  were 
vouchsafed. 

Upheld  by  this  fanaticism,  drawn  with  it  as  by  a 
magnet  from  all  over  the  United  States,  from  Canada, 
from  the  countries  of  Europe,  proselytes  came  to  join 
the  Mormons.  They  journeyed  by  mule  trains  over  the 
Plains,  or  they  walked  |}erha])s,  pushing  their  all  in 
hand-carts  before  them.  They  encountered  persecution, 
suffering,  and  even  death,  undaunted.  Some  of  them, 
on  thoir  perilous  journey  to  the  Promised  I^and,  sub- 
sisted on  roots.  Some  boiled  the  skins  of  their  budalo 
robes  and  ate  them.  Some  pushed  their  little  carts  on 
the  last  day  of  their  lives  and  then  laid  down  to  freeze 
before  the  land  of  their  desire  was  in  sight.  Graves  or 
skeletons  frequently  marked  their  route  of  march,  but 
slill  they  came,  and  having  come  they  prOs[)ered. 

Their  farms  throve;  their  boundaries  increased; 
their  settlements  became  many. 
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With  foolhnrdinrss,  Init  also  witli  dtsjieratjon,  with 
(Iniititlcs^  effrontery,  with  infinite  iilncli,  they  delied 
the  United  States  anil  her  army,  using  the  tiny  hand- 
fill  of  Morraon  soldiery  in  a  way  that  makes  one's 
mind  run  hack  to  the  story  of  Thermopylte, 

Such  was  the  hinnd  that  settled  Ogden. 

It  was  such  iiihahitunts  that  Brigham  Young,  in 
1850,  advised  to  "put  up  good  dwellings,  open  good 
schools,  erect  a  meeting-honse,  cultivate  gardens,  and 
pay  especial  care  to  fruit  raising,"  so  that  Ogden  might 
l>ecome  a  permanent  settlement  and  the  headquarters 
for  the  Mormons  in  the  northern  jwrtion  of  the  Terri- 
torv. 

So  well  was  his  advice  carried  out  that  in  1851  the 
city  was  "  made  a  stake  of  Zion,"  divided  into  wards, 
and  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature. 

r.'om  the  very  first,  everything  connected  with  the 
city  /oemed  to  have  a  spice  and  dash  about  it. 

Awny  back  in  1 540,  Father  Juan  de  Padilla  and  his 
patrcn,  Pedro  de  Tolwr,  went  on  an  exploring  exi>edi- 
tion.  On  his  return  the  priest  spoke  of  a  lai^  and 
interesting  river  he  had  found  in  that  "Great  Un- 
known," the  Northwest. 

The  account  so  fired  th'  hearts  of  his  brother  Span- 
iards that  Captain  Garcia  Li>|uiz  de  Cardenas  was  sent 
to  explore  further  into  that  wonderland.  He  retiirne<l 
telling  of  immense  gulches,  of  rocky  battlements,  and 
of  niountains  surrounding  a  great  Imdy  of  water. 
Many  l>clieve  that  in  that  far  distant  time,  about  the 
time  that  Elizal>eth  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
before  Kaleigh  had  done  himself  the  honor  of  his  dis- 
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coveries  aiwl  settlements  iti  Vii^iniii,  Signer  Cardenag 
was  simply  taking  a  little  vacalion  trip  through  Utah. 

But  however  fabulous  that  may  be,  we  know  of  a 
surety  that  on  July  29,  1776,  two  Franciscan  friars 
set  out  from  Santa  F6  to  find  a  direct  route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  tlieir  wanderings  they  strayed  &r 
to  the  north,  \vhere  they  came  across  many  repra>enta- 
tivea  of  the  Utes,  who  j)roved  to  be  a  loving,  faithful, 
hospitable  people.  From  their  lips  the  S|>aiiianls 
heard  the  first  description  ever  listened  to  by  white 
men  of  the  region  of  country  containing  tl»e  present 
site  of  Ogden.  "  The  lake,"  the  Utes  said,  "  occupies 
many  leagues.  Its  waters  are  injurious  and  extremely 
salt.  He  that  wets  any  part  of  his  body  in  this  water 
immediately  feels  an  it«hing  in  the  wet  parts.  In  the 
circuit  of  this  lake  live  a  numerous  and  quiet  nation 
called  Puiiguampe.  They  feed  on  herl»,  and  drink 
from  various  fountaius  or  springs  of  good  water  which 
are  about  the  lake,  and  they  have  their  little  houses  of 
grass  and  earth,  which  latter  forms  the  roof" 

So  the  Git-at  Salt  Lake  makes  its  entrance  into  com- 
paratively modern  American  history. 

In  1825,  Peter  Skecn  Ogden,  accompanied  by 
his  jmrty  of  llud^'on  Bay  Company  tnippers,  pursued 
his  brilliant  at) veulnres,  and  lefl  behind  a  record  whidi 
iuiluired  the  naming  of  the  city  after  him. 

Ill  1811,  llic  country  around  the  sj>ot  where  the  city 
now  lies  was  held,  on  a  Spanish  grant,  by  Miles  M. 
Goodyear,  who  built  a  fort  and  a  few  Ic^-houses  near 
the  conflueuce  of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers. 

On  June  C,  1848,  a  man  named  James  Brown 
came  from  Califoruia  with  his  pockets  stuffed  with 
gold  dust;  nearly  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  tha 
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precious  thing  had  he.  With  jwrt  of  it  he  bought  this 
tract  of  land  from  Gootlyear.  It  proved  to  be  a  moat 
fertile  spot.  Brethren  came  to  it  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
Gentiles  came  fnim  everywhere.  Tlie  settlement  grew 
and  pros|>ered. 

In  1849,  i)eople  began  to  talk  of  locating  a  city  right 
there  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 

In  1850,  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and 
others,  laid  ont  the  settlement  and  called  it  Ogden, 
after  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  the  explorer,  long  since  dead, 
but  whose  dashing,  daring,  brilliant  adventures  were 
still  charming  to  the  men  of  that  wild  land.  Every 
time  the  city's  name  is  mentioned  it  is  auother  proof 
that  although, 

"  Tlie  man  might  die,  hia  memory  lives." 

Before  a  year  was  over  a  school  house  was  built  in 
the  city. 

Then  came  that  un-American  Bight,  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection built  around  a  city.  It  cost  $40,000,  which 
amount  was  raise*!  by  taxation. 

About  this  time  several  sul>urban  Bettlements  were 
formed,  but  bears,  wolves,  and  Indians  soon  drove  the 
venturesome  suburbanites  within  city  limits. 

Just  then  a  party  of  immigrants  encamping  on  the 
Malade  River  shot  two  Indian  women.  By  way  of 
reprisal  the  savages  killed  a  pioneer  nanietl  Campbell 
who  was  building  a  sawmill  near  Ogden,  and  threatenetl 
to  massacre  the  entire  [Hipulation  of  the  town.  Matters  * 
began  to  look  seriona,,and  the  commander  of  the 
Nauvoo  L^ion  gave  the  Indians  chase,  and  so  over- 
whelmed them  that  they  at  once  retreated,  taking  with 
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them  no  captives  more  important  than  many  horses  and 
cattle  belonging  to  the  white  settlers. 

October  23,  1851,  the  first  mtiiiicipal  election  waa 
held  iu  C^ei). 

1852  found  one  hundred  families  living  within  dty 
boundaries. 

In  1854,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  Congress,  by 
the  territorial  legislature,  urging  the  oonstruction  of 
an  overland  railroad.  But  it  was  May,  1868,  before  a 
contract  was  made  between  Brigham  Young  and  the 
sii]>eriiitend£nt  of  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  grading  between  Echo  Canyon  and  the 
terminus  of  the  line.  At  Weber  Canyon  there  was 
blasting,  tunnelling,  and  heavy  stone  work  for  bridges 
to  be  done.  This  work  earned  1,000,000  or  perhaps 
1,250,000  dollars'  worth  of  \vages.  The  labor  was 
splendidly  done,  but  the  remuneration  came  slowly. 
Finally,  however,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  turned 
over  600,000  dollars'  worth  of  rolling  Btock,and  other 
property  to  the  Mormons.  On  May  17,  1869,  ground 
was  broken  for  a  railroad  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
C^den.     So  the  city  grew  and  flourished. 

Ogtlen  lias  an  elevation  of  4,340  feet.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  city  is  spacious,  the  draini^  good,  the 
climate  exceedingly  healthy. 

About  the  time  I  rode  through,  the  population  num- 
bered 6,000  souls.  The  city  contained  one  of  the 
finest  schools  in  Utah,  a  hotel  which  ranked  among 
the  best  in  the  Union,  a  daily  ])a{)cr,  a  theatre,  three 
banks,  numerous  Gentile  churches,  a  16,000  dollar 
bridge  across  the  Welier,  a  reservoir,  and  a  Court 
House,  which  was  such  an  architectural  beauty  tliat 
all  Utah  may  well  be  proud  of  it, 
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So  Ogdeu  came  tlirough  narrow  ways  to  broad 
ways  I    So  she 

"  Climbed  the  ladder,  rouad  bjr  roaod  I " 
She  has  won  the  respect  anil  admiration  of  all  who 
have  watched  her.  May  her  industry  never  fail,  her 
enthusiasm  never  lessen,  her  pluck  remain  indomita- 
ble, and  may  good  fortuue  perch  forever  on  her  han- 
oerel 
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3VER  THE  SIEBEtAS. 

KA  is  t)ie  Spanish  word  for  'saw' 
I  also  for  'tnountuin, 'referring  to  the 
che«l  outline  of  the  mountains  as 
1  against  the  sky." 

^ly  main  object  now  was  to  piisli  on 
Sacramento.      At   Kelton,  in   Utah, 
ere  I  remained   only  a  few  hours,  I 
i  still  seven  hundre<.l  and  ninety  miles 
from  my   destination.     Stock  is  exten- 
sively grazed  here  and   cattle  shipped  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  very  largo  numbers.     Leaving  Kelton,  I  rode 
thirty-three  miles  to  Terrace,  a  small  settlement  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert;  thence  to  Wells  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Nevada. 

Nevada  belongs  to  the  "Great  Basin,"  a  table-land 
elevated  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  traversed, 
with  great  uniformity,  by  parallel  mountain  ranges, 
rising  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  running  north 
and  south.  Long,  narrow  valleys,  or  canyons,  lie  be- 
tween them.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  in  some  places 
13,000  feet  in  height,  extends  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State.  The  only  navigable  river  is 
tlie  Colorado,  but  there  are  several  other  streams  ris- 
(506) 
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ing  in  the  mountains  anil  emptying  int^i  lakes  which 
have  no  vi^iible  ontlet.  Lake  Tahoe  is  twcnly-one 
miles  long,  ten  miles  wide  aud  filleen  hundred  feet 
deep.  Although  it  is  elevated  6,000  teet  above  the 
sea  Ifvel,  ttie  water  of  this  lake  uever  freezes  and  has 
a  iiifati  temperature  of  67°  for  Uie  year.  Nevada  has 
ita  hot  springe,  some  of  whivh  have  a  temperature  of 
two  lunidred  degrees. 

A  heavy  growth  of  timber,  [wrticnlarly  of  pine,  fir, 
and  spruce,  covers  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  uiany  of  tiie  trees  attaining  enormous  size. 
Tliere  are  numerous  alkaline  fl:its,  and  extensive  saud 
plains,  where  nothing  grows.  The  first  disfovery  of 
silver  ore  was  made  on  the  Comstock  lo<ie  in  1859, 
from  which  more  than  $100,000,000  have  inxa  taken. 
This  has  been  the  most  valuable  silver- bear  ing  lode 
ever  discovered  in  the  world,  exceeding  in  wealth  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  now  eshausted  and 
yields  only  low-grade  ores. 

Wells,  niy  first  res  ting- (mint  on  the  Sierras,  stands 
at  au  elevation  of  over  5,600  feet,  and  had  a  )>opula-. 
lion  of  less  tiian  300.  Farming  and  stock  raising  are 
its  princTjial  industries.  Formerly  it  Mas  a  watering 
and  resting-place  for  old  emigrant  travel,  where  pure 
water  was  obtained — a  luxury  after  crossing  the  Great 
Desert;  and  an  abundance  of  grass  for  the  weary  ani- 
mals.    Some  of  the  wells  here  are  1,700  feet  deep. 

Stopi^ed  flext  for  the  night  at  Halleck,  a  small  vil- 
lage— over  5,000  feet  elevation — thirteen  miles  from 
Camp  Halleok,  where  United  States  trooi>3  are  occa- 
sionally stationed.  Leaving  Halleck  after  a  night's  rest 
and  a  hearty  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs,  I  rotle  twenty- 
four  miles  to  Elko,  six  hundred  and  nineteen  miles 
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from  Sail  FraiiciMx>.  This  iiii[>ortiint  town  iitaiKU  at 
an  elevutiuii  of  5,063  feet  above  sen-level  and  Is  on  tlie 
Hunibolilt  River.  The  State  University  is  shuatei\ 
here.  Silver  smelting  works  and  nianiifactures  of 
farming  implements  were  the  princiiwl  tmliistries. 
One  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  were  well  supported. 
There  were  also  three  lai^  freight  depots  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  railway  business.  I  noticed  sev- 
eral Indians  about  the  town.  The  hot  mineral  springs 
of  Eilco  are  considered  of  great  value  for  bathing. 
Population  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  about  1,700,  but 
the  town  is  destined  to  develop  into  an  imjKirlant  city. 
The  money  paid  fur  freighto  coiiaigiied  to  thb  p1ac«, 
averaged  ?  1,000,000  a  year. 

Leaving  Elko,  I  pushed  on  for  thirty  miles.  The 
pastures  and  meadows,  with  isolated  cottages,  were 
Boon  passed  and  I  reached  Palisade  in  the  evening,  a 
village  of  250  inhabitants.  Remained  here  for  the 
night.  For  the  last  two  hundred  miles  the  road  had 
been  a  gradual  descent  and  the  change  of  temperature 
•was  very  perceptible.  Palisade  is  a  growing  liltle 
place  with  a  jiopulation  of  about  400  souls.  It  is 
located  about  half-way  down  a  canyon,  whose  rocky, 
per{>endieular  walls  give  it  a  singular  but  picturesque 
api>earancc. 

My  mnslang  carrieii  me  forty-one  miles  next  day, 
to  Argentina,  where  I  rested.  This  village  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  alkali  flats  and  sceme<1  to  me  an  un- 
attractive )>lace  for  a  resident.'e.  Conlinuing  my  jour- 
ney along  the  foot  of  Reese  River  Mountain,  I  soon 
found  myself  at  Battle  Mountain,  at  the  junction  of 
Reese  River  and  JIumbol.tt  Valleys.  The  town  of 
Battle  Mountain   has  several  stores,  a  public  hall,  a 
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good  school  liouse  and  nil  excellent  hotel ;  with  increas- 
ing trade.  The  mountain  from  which  the  town  de- 
rives its  name  is  abant  three  miles  south  of  the  latter 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between 
a  party  of  emigrants  and  a  hand  of  Indians. 

Golcoiida  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day — four  hundret]  and  seventy-eight  miles  from 
San  Fi-anclsco.  Here  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  hut 
the  place  was  small  and  calls  for  no  further  remark. 
Remounted  at  sunrise  the  following  nioruing  and  rode 
to  Winnemucca,  the  county-seat  of  Humboldt  County. 
Tlie  town  lias  a  fine  brick  Court  House,  together  with 
several  stores,  a  hotel,  shops  and  a  scliool  liouse. 

Reached  Humlxildt  the  following  day,  where  I  was 
reminded  that  I  was  still  in  tlie  land  of  civilization. 
Stopped  at  the  Humlxtldt  House,  a  most  comfortable 
hostelry,  its  surroundings  recalling  my  home  in  the 
East.  Humboldt  is  the  business  centre  of  several 
mining  districts  and  has  a  bright  prosi>ect  before  it. 

Lovelocks,  the  next  point  reached,  is  also  on  the 
Central  Psicific  Riiilrond.  It  is  a  grazing  region,  and 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  upon  the  rich  native 
grasses.  Leaving  Lovelocks,  I  found  myself  again  on 
a  barren  desert,  c«tvered  in  places  witli  salt  and  alkali 
dejKsits.  Another  station  in  the  midst  of  this  desert  is 
Hot  Springs.  Pushing  forwar<l  I  readied  Desert, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
The  village  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  a 
dreary  place.  I  was  much  relieve!  on  reaching 
Wadsworth,  a  town  of  about  700  inhabitants,  and  only 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  end  of 
my  journey.  Some  large  stores  here  do  a  flonrisliing 
business,     There  are  also  several  good  hotels,  in  one  of 
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which  I  was  soon  comfortably  housed.  For  several 
<)ays  I  had  seea  nothing  but  dreary,  monotonous  plains, 
and  now,  almost  anotiier  world  opened  to  my  view — a 
world  or  beauty  and  sublimity.  It  was  with  reliib- 
taoce  I  led  Wadswortli  and  crossed  the  Truckee  Kiver. 
The  treea,  green  meadows,  comfortable  farmhouses,  and 
well-tilled  fields,  were  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  with 
the  pro8i>ect  of  soon  reaching  my  final  destination,  I 
rode  on,  and  creased  the  boundary  into  California. 

Truckee,  altliongh  within  the  Slate  of  California,  is 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
mites  from  Sacraimento.  The  village  is  handsomely 
built,  the  surroundings  pictu  reaque  and  finely  timbered, 
and  there  is  a  line  of  stages  running  to  the  beautiful 
Lakes  Talioe  and  Donner. 
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fQ   THE  SACRAMENTO. 


Truckee  I  rotle  along  tlie  line  of 
-entral  Pacific  Railroad,  stopping  for 
iglit  at  villages  interiiitKliate  between 
kee  and  Biicraiiieiito,  the  priiiciiKil  of 
h  were  Summit,  Colfax  and  Auburn, 
mit  is  the  liigiiest  point  of  the  pass 
igh  which   the  railroad  crosses  the 
a  Nevada,  its  height  above  sea-level 
being  7,042  feet.     The   population  was 
only  a  little  over  one   hundred.     Colfax,  fifty-four 
miles  from  Sacramento,  had  a  population  of  nearly  six 
hundred,  mostly  occupied  at  the  gold  mines   in  the 
vicinity.      Auburn,  thirty-six  miles  from  Sacramento, 
is  also  a  gold-mining   village.      Its  populution  was 
given  me  as  over  1,200.     Two  weekly  [Mipers  are  pub- 
lished here,  atid  three  botets  offer  good  accommoda- 
tions to  tourists  and  others.     Sacramento  was  reached 
NovemlxT  twenly-first,  and  here  I  found  myself  within 
a  hnndrwl  miles  of  my  destination. 

California  has  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  its  western 
boundary.  Along  the  seaboard  lies  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains,  while  for  an  eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
stretch  the  Sierras.  Between  these  two  cliains  lies 
many  a  hilt,  yet,  in  the  maio,  the  whole  interior  of  the 
(616) 
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State  is  a  great  depression,  called  tlie  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  iiortliern  portion  is  called  t^in  the  Sao- 
ramento  Valley;  the  southero,  the  Valley  of  San 
Joaquin,  both  named  for  the  streams  that  water  them. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  motley  set;  English,  Celts, 
Siraiiiards,  Mexicans,  Indians,  and  above  all  the  man 
from  the  eastern  {lart  of  the  United  States,  leaving  bis 
impress  on  all,  Americanizing  all. 

Sutter's  Fort,  as  already  explained,  was  founded  in 
1S39,  very  near  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  by  a  Swiss  named  John  A,  Sutter. 
It  stood  on  a  small  liil),  skirted  by  a  creek  which  falls 
into  the  American  River  near  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento,  and  overlooked  a  vast  extent  of  ditch-en- 
closed fields,  and  park  stock  ranges,  broken  by  groves 
and  belts  of  timber.  The  settlement  consisted  of  the 
Fort  and  an  old  adobe  house,  called  the  hospital.  A 
garden  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  filled  with  v^;etablea  and 
tropical  fruits,  surrounded  tlie  Fort,  cattle  covered  the 
plains  and  Ixrats  were  tied  to  the  wharves. 

Sutter's  confirmed  grant  contained  eleven  leagues. 

The  Fort,  si>  called,  was  a  jiarallelogram.  Its  walla 
were  of  adolte,  its  dinieusinns  five  hundred  by  one 
hundre<]  and  fifty  feet.  It  hod  loop-holea,  bastions  at 
the  angle.'),  and  twelve  cannon. 

Inside  "f  tlic  wall.s  wore  granaries,  warehouses,  store- 
houses, shops,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  all  the  house  of 
the  commander,  the  potentate,  Sutter.  His  house  was 
rough, "  Bare  rafters  and  unpanelled  walls."  Many  of 
the  rooms  were  roughly  furnished,  crude  benches  and 
dciil  tables.  Fine  China  Imwls  did  duty  for  both  cups 
and  plates,  and  silver  spoons  were  the  only  luxury 
which  marked  the  service  of  the  meals. 
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For  his  private  apartments  Sutter  obtained  from 
the  Ruasians  a  chirnsy  set  of  California  laurel  furniture. 

In  front  of  his  houi^e,  yet  within  the  stockade,  was 
a  tiny  square 'containing  one  brass  gun,  by  which,  day 
and  night,  paced  a  sentry,  stopping  only  at  the  belfry 
post  to  chime  the  hours. 

The  Fort  was  a  business  centre.  In  it  was  located  a 
blacl^smith,  a  carpenter,  and  a  general  variety  and 
liquor  store.  Prices  were  booming.  Four  dollars 
were  chatted  for  shoeing  a  horse.  Wheat  sold  for 
one  dollar  per  bushel,  peas  for  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  bushel. 

A  sort  of  gravel  road  led  to  the  spot,  over  which 
horses  galloped,  and  heavy  wagons  rolled. 

Sutter  owned  twelve  thousand  cattle,  two  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dretl  sheep,  and  two  thousand  hogs. 

This  unique" Fort  was  "the  capital  of  the  vast  in- 
terior valley,  pregnant  with  approaching  im|iortance." 

In  1846,  Sutter  staked  out  the  town  of  Sutterville, 
three  miles  below  the  Fort  on  the  Sacramento,  and  built 
the  first  house  there.  His  example  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  named  Zinis,  who  erected  the  first 
real  brick  structure  in  the  State. 

The  Fort  and  town  kept  up  regular  communication 
with  San  Francisco  by  means  of  a  twenty-ton  sloop 
owned  by  Sutter,  and  manned  by  a  few  savages  in  his 
employ. 

There  was  a  ferry  at  the  Fort,  which  consisted  of  a 
siogle  canoe  handled  by  an  Indian. 

The  strangest  of  populations  gathered  almut  the  set- 
tlement. Emigrants  were  there,  many  Mormons 
among  them.     Native  Californians  were  there,  wear- 
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ing  sombreros,  sashes,  and  jingling  spnrs.  Half-sub- 
dued Indians  at>onnd&<d,  wrapped  in  tlieir  blankets, 
and  decked  with  beads  and  feathers.  While  here  and 
there  appeared  a  shrewd  Yankee,  come  across  moun- 
tains of  snow  and  rocks  to  seek  his  fortune. 

The  climate  of  Sacramento  is  charming,  the  average 
temperature  in  winter  heing  45° ;  that  in  summer 
69°.  The  thermometer  does  not  vary  ten  degrees  be- 
tween night  and  day.  The  sea  breezes  are  constant, 
leaving  rarely  an  uncooled  night.  Rainfall  is  a  tenth 
less  than  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Early  autumn  finds 
this  region  dry  and  arid;  it5  small  streams  dried  up, 
the  green  fields  sere,  the  weeds  snapping  like  glass. 

The  winter  rain  begins  in  November,  after  six 
months  of  clear  weather,  and  under  its  grateful  min- 
istry the  region  "buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rose." 

John  A.  Sutter,  potentate  of  the  r^ion,  in  1847, 
neeiled  Iumi>er,  and  therefore  needed  a' saw-mill.  His 
neighbors  wanted  lumber,  too,  and  there  would  be  a 
good  mai-kct  for  it  in  San  Francisco.  Therefore  a  saw- 
mill would  lie  profitable;  but  no  trees  suitable  for  this 
purpose  could  be  found  short  of  the  foot-hills.  Con- 
seqnently  the  foot-hills  were  selected  as  the  spot  upon 
wliicli  he  would  build. 

He  engaged  a  motley  company  of  all  nationalities  to 
erect  his  mill,  appointing  James  Wilson  Marshall,  a 
nativoof  Now  Jei-sey,  as  siijKjrinteiidont  of  the  venture. 

In  August  they  started  for  their  new  field  of  enter- 
prise, taking  their  belongings  in  Mexican  ox-carts,  and 
driving  a  flock  of  sheep  before  them  for  food. 

By  New  Year's  day,  1848,  the  mill  frame  was  op. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Jitnuary  twenty-fourth,  Super- 
intendent Marshall  was  inspecting  the  tail-race  of  the 
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mill.  There  had  I)een  a  heavy  fiooil,  which  had  pre- 
viously retreatetl,  and  to  his  surprise  Marshall  found 
the  ground  thickly  strewu  with  a  peculiar  yellow  dust. 
He  st<»i)ed  down  and  gathered  some  of  it,  remarking 
quietly,  "Boys,  I  believe  I  have  found  a  gold  mine!" 
Then  he  began  some  simple  tests  upon  the  metal. 
Gold  must  l>e  heavy.  He  weighed  it.  That  was  all 
right.  Gold  must  be  malleable.  He  bit  and  pounded 
it,  and  it  stood  the  t«8t.  Then  he  applied  aquafmiis 
to  it,  and  it  responded  as  it  should.  And  so  tlie  truth 
was  knowu  at  last.  It  was  gold,  and  the  ground  was 
full  of  it. 

Marshall  saddled  his  horse,  and  dashetl  over  to  con- 
sult with  Sutter,  and  together  they  agreed  to  keep  the 
matter  quiet,  and  if  possible  to  buy  up  the  surronnding 
land.  But  how  («  buy  it.  That  was  tlie  question  ! 
They  leased  it  from  its  semi-barbaric  owners,  [>aying 
fur  it  iu  hats  and  trinkets,  but  that  title  seemed  in- 
secure.  The  Mexican  government  cnuld  no  longer 
give  grants.  The  United  States  government  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain.  The  answer  came  that  California 
was  held  as  a  conquered  province,  and  no  title  deed 
could  be  executed. 

And  meantime  the  precious  secret  leaked  out.  Sut- 
ter was  impelled  to  write  the  wonderful  news  to  friends 
at  a  distance.  All  the  men  ut  the  saw-mill  know  of 
the  discovery.  One  of  them,  named  Bennett,  while  in 
a  store  near  Monte  del  Diablo,  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  b^  of  gold  dust,  exclaiming,  "I  have  something 
here  winch  will  make  this  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world."  The  same  man  took  a  specimen  of  the  precious 
metal  and  sliow.-d  it  at  San  Francisco.  A  few  days 
later  an  intoxicated  Swede  oETered,  at  a  store,  to  p&y 
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for  his  tlriolc  in  gold  <1ust.  Then  a  Mormon  miiat  tell 
hie  fellow-saints  of  the  discovery.  So  the  secret  was 
out,  and  the  precious  mystery  became  juiblic. 

Both  Slitter  and  Mursliall  were  backwoodsmen,  nn- 
Bophisticated,  child-like,  trustful,  slow.  They  hesi- 
tated, they  faltered,  they  delayed  mining,  and  they 
were  lost!  Before  ihey  fully  comprehended  the  mat- 
ter, the  great  world  had  rushed  in,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  treasure. 

In  the  last  issue  of  77k  Culi/omian  ap[>ears  this  only 
too  true  statement;  "The  whole  country  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  sca'^hore  to 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  to  the  sordid  cry 
of  gold!  gold!!  GOLD!!!  while  the  field  is  left 
half  planted,  the  house  half  built,  and  everything  neg- 
lected but  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and  pick-axes, 
and  the  means  of  trans])ortatioii  to  the  B|>ot  where  one 
man  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars* 
worth  of  the  real  stuff  in  one  day's  washing,  and  the 
average  for  all  concerned  is  twenty  dollars  per  diem." 

In  the  rush  Marshall  and  Sutter  were  crushed. 

Marshall  had  litlle  or  iio  money  to  invest.  He  was 
particularly  unfortunate  in  locating  his  email  claims. 
Worst  of  all,  the  miners,  knowing  him  to  be  the  great 
discoverer,  followed  him  en  masne,  believing  that  he 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  hills  and  rivers.  The  crowds 
so  overwhelmed  him,  that  he  had  no  cliance  to  mine. 
They  even  threatened  to  hang  him  if  he  did  not  lead 
them  to  the  finest  diggings.  In  a  few  years-after,  he 
died,  miserable,  broken-liearte<l,  poverty-stricken. 

Sutter  &red  but  little  better.  Tnic,  he  sold  a  half- 
interest  in  his  saw-mill  for  eix  thousand  dollars,  and 
he  gained  something  from  tlie  mining  of  liis  Indians, 
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but  Sutter's  Fort  was,  for  the  time  being,  ruined.  Let 
him  tell  the  story  in  liis  own  worda.     He  b&jr: 

"My  grist  mill  was  never  finished.  Everything 
was  stolen,  even  the  stones.  There  is  a  saying  that 
men  will  steal  everything  but  a  mile-stone  and  a  mill- 
stone. They  stole  my  mill-stones.  They  stole  the 
bells  from  the  Fort,  and  gate-weights;  the  hides  they 
stole,  and  salmon  barrels.  I  had  two  hundred  barrels 
^hich  I  made  for  salmon.  Some  of  the  cannon  at  the 
fort  were  stolen.  *  *  My  property  was  all  left  ex- 
posed, and  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble,  when  gold  was 
discovered.  My  men  all  deserted  me.  I  could  not 
shut  the  gates  of  my  Fort,  and  keep  out  the  rabble. 
They  would  have  broken  them  down.  The  country 
swarmed  with  lawless  men.  Emigrants  drove  their 
stock  into  my  yard,  and  used  my  grain  with  impunity. 
Expostulation  did  no  good.  I  was  alone.  There  was 
no  law." 

In  face  of  all  these  disadvantages  he  struggled  on 
nntil  farm  helpers  demanded  ten  dollars  per  day,  then, 
a  hopeless  old  man,  he  gave  up  the  stru^le,  and  in 
1849,  with  his  Indians,  he  moved  into  Hock  Farm, 
little  dreaming  that  his  Fort  was  to  be  the  nucleus  for 
Sacramento,  the  second  city  as  to  size  in  California. 

He  retired,  but  his  son  took  the  reins  out  of  the 
father's  feeble  hands,  and  staked  out  a  town  around 
the  Old  Fort,  down  to  the  embarcadero,  and  along  the 
river  front,  naming  the  settlement  Sacramento.  The 
streets  were  laid  out  eighty  feet  wide,  except  the  cen- 
tre one,  M  street,  which  was  one  hundred  feet  in  width. 
The  purchasing  of  more  tlian  four  lots  by  one  person 
was  discouraged. 

At  first  Sacramento  was  a  "  city  of  tents,  with  ite 
26 
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fnture  "on  ■paper;""but  by  April  of  that  year,  1849, 
building  lote  were  selling  at  from  ooe  tfaousancl  to 
three  thousand  dollars  a  piece ;  at  that  time  there  were 
twenty-five  or  thirty  stores  upon  the £nibarcadero,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  eight  or  ten  more.  There 
was  a  hotel,  a  printing  oEGce,  bakery,  blacksmith's 
shop,  tin-shop,  billiard  room,  and  bowling  alley. 

In  that  month  of  April,  the  city  had  the  honor  of 
becoming  a  port  of  entry. 

By  June  of  the  same  year,  one  hundred  houses 
graced  the  city. 

A  few  months' later  the  city  hotel  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  rented  to 
^eaara.  Fowler  and  Fry  for  five  thousand  dollars  per 
month. 

In  1850,  the  scourge  of  cholera  broke  out,  carrying 
off  one-fiflh  of  those  remaining  in  Sacramento.  The 
city  was  full  to  overflowing  with  a  transient  popula- 
tion. Accommodations  were  scant  and  primitive,  vice 
and  disorder  prevailed.  The  disease  became  rampaoL 
Patients  at  tlie  hospital  were  charged  sixteen  dollars 
per  (lay.  Then  it  was  that  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows 
came  nobly  forward,  setting  to  that  plague-stricken 
district  an  example  of  charity  and  philanthropy  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  accenting  the  fact  "  that  sim- 
ple duty  has  no  place  for  fear  1 " 

On  February  25,  1854,  Sacramento  was  designated 
as  the  seat  of  government  of  California.  The  dignity 
of  being  the  State  capital  gave  new  life  to  the 
city.  Her  growth  is  instanced  by  the  assessment  ou 
i«al  estat«,  wlii.;li  rose  from  $5,400,000  in  1854,  to 
813,000,000  in  twenty  years. 

Wlieii  I  rode  through,  the  population  was  21,400. 

In   1853  the  streets  were  planked,  and  provided 
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with  sewers.  In  1854  a  gas  company^  was. formed. 
The  street  railroad  came  in  1S70.  There  were  ten 
churches  in  the  city  as  I  found  it. 

The  firat  public  school  came  in  1855,  the  high 
school  in  1856. 

When  I  was  there  the  city  had  sustained  from  time  to 
time  about  foi-ty  daily  papers  and  twenty-four  weeklies. 

The  State  Library  is  a  brilliant  feature  of  the  place. 
Various  large  manufacturing  interests  thrive  in  the 
city.     Its  commerce  \h  awe-inspiring. 

Sacramento  sent  to  the  east  in  oue  year  90,000,000 
pounds  of  fruit,  her  entire  east-bound  shipments  being 
over  130,000,000  pounds. 

The  annual  manti&cturing  and  jobbing  trade  is 
ove(  $60,000,000. 

Looking  at  these  statistics,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
magic  tent  of  Prince  Ahmed.  At  first  it  was  no  big- 
ger than  a  nut-shell.  Surely  it  could  hold  nothing; 
but  it  did.  People  flocked  to  it.  Surely  it  could  not 
oover  them ; — but  it  did  t  it  did  1 1  The  army  flocked 
to  it; — but  the  tent  was  elastic.  It  covered  all;  it 
sheltered  all ;  it  welcomed  all. 

Has  not  Sacramento  proved  itself  the  magic  tent  of 
the  Golden  Age,  ready  to  cover,  shelter,  welcome  the 
whole  world  should  occasion  require? 

From  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  my  route  lay 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  few  halts 
were  made  between  the  two  cities.  I  was  anxious  to 
reach  ray  flnal  destination,  as  a  feeling  of  fatigue  was  now 
■  overcoming  roe,  which,  however, only  served  to  stimulate 
and  urge  me  forward.  I  passed  several  places  that 
strongly  tempted  a  halt  for  refreshment  and  rest,  and 
finally  entered  the  Western  Metropolis  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  ffovember,  roistering  at  the  Palace  H^tel* 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PRANCI800  AKD   END  OF  JOURNEY. 

!J  FRANCISCO,  the  chief  city  on  the 

V^estern  Coast  of  North  America,  is  in 

'  very  respect  a  wonderful  ctty,  not  least 

0  in  its  origin  and  development.     Not 

'ery  long  ago — less  than  a  century — ■ 

he    Pacific   Coast  waa   almost  an  ua- 

xplored   region.     The   great  State   of 

^lalifomia — next  to  Texas,  the  largest  in 

the  Union — now  teems  with   populous 

cities  and   new  settlements,  and   produces  meat  and 

grain  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  tfupply  of  a  lai^ 

portion  of  the  country.     It  has  a  coast  line  on  the 

Pacific  Ocean  of  seven  hundred  miles  and,  extending 

from  the  coast,  a  breadth  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 

miles.     California  has  also  the  most  wonderful  gold 

fields  of  the  world.     They   were   discovered  in  the 

middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  Jesuits,  who  kept  the 

knowledge  a  secret. 

In  1858,  as  previously  stated,  Captain  Sutter  foand 
gold  on  the  laud  of  one  of  his  farms,  and  the  news  of 
the  discovery  at  once  spread.  The  excitement  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Union  and  the  "  Argonauts  of 
'49"  came  swarming  to  the  gold  fields.  People  ran 
about  picking  up  the  precious  lumps  as  "  hoga  in  s 
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forest  root  for  ground-nuts,"  The  golden  product  of 
1848,  was  $10,000,000;  1849,  $40,000,000;  and  that 
of  1853,  $65,000,000. 

Silver  mining  bns  been  attempted  in  many  localities 
in  tlie  State,  but  generally  with  poor  results.  There 
are  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore,  coal,  copper,  tin, 
platinum,  manganese,  asphalt,  petroleum,  lead  and 
zinc.  Fi'uits  are  abundant,  of  great  size,  and  are  sold 
in  all  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  constitution  of  California  requires  a  free  school 
to  be  supported  in  each  district  six  months  in  each 
year,  and  the  system  includes  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools, 
technical  schools,  and  tiie  Stat«  University,  which  is 
free  to  both  sexes,  and  is  a  perpetual  public  trust. 
The  schools  of  California  are  justly  lamous. 

Upper  California  was  discovered  in  1538  by  a  Span- 
ish navigator.  In  1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  it 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Albion.  The  Spaniards 
planted  the  first  colony  in  1768.  The  territory  was 
purchased  from  Mexico  by  the  United  States  in  1847 
for  $15,000,000.  A  constitution  was  adopted  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  1850,  California,  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  under  a  territorial  government,  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  prepress  of  Califoniia  has  been  of  the  most 
substantial  cliaracter.  Gold  mining  has  become  a 
staple  industry,  but  in  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
her  soil  lie  the  possibilities  of  her  greatest  wealth. 
Among  the  most  valuable  of  her  industries  in  the 
fntnre  will  be  those  of  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard. 
The  gra|>e  growers  of  the  State  can  now  sell  their 
grapes  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  farmer  his  wheat, 
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Tliere  is  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast  more  vine  than 
is  inijrarteJ  from  France,  the  heretofore  wine  market 
of  the  world. 

In  Central  California  a  little  peninsula  juts  out  from 
the  main  land,  a  great  harbor  is  on  one  side,  a  great 
ocean  on  ihe  other.  The  lofly  mountains,  lower  just 
here,  form,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gateway  to  the  great 
interior  beyond. 

Here,  tn  1836,  an  American  named  John  P.  Lease 
settled,  anil  here,  hi  time,  a  little  town  called  San 
Francisco  grew  up  around  him.  Two  miles  to  the 
south  loomed  up  the  antiquated  building  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission  Dolores,  with  its  jtretty  old  gardens.  The 
oppoBite  sliorcs  of  the  bay  presented  a  most  beautiful 
park-like  expanse:  the  native  lawn,  brilliant  with 
flowers  and  dotted  by  eastward  bending  oake,  watered 
by  the  creeks  of  the  Alameda,  San  Lorenzo,  Sau 
Lean<]o,  and  their  tributaries,  and  encloeed  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Diablo  Mountains. 

San  Francisco  was  on  the  soil  of  Mexico,  under  the 
flag  of  AniLliuac,  governe<l  by  an  Alcalde  and  a  sapient 
council,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Uniteil  States  breathed 
in  it,  built  its  stout  wooden  houses,  and  thronged  its 
busy  wharves.  Animated  by  this  spirit,  it  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  one  of 
the  noted  cities  of  the  globe. 

Before  the  "Golden  Age,"  while  California  was  a 
peaceful  settlement,  of  no  especial  importance,  it  waa 
said  tliat  around  San  Francisco  Bay  there  was  raw 
material  enough,  of  different  types,  to  develop  a  new 

San  Francisco  was  not  in  the  gold  r^on,  bnt  it 
was  the  gate  to  that  r^ion. 
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Two  weeks  afler  Marshall  first  discovered  the 
precious  metal,  a  bag  of  it  was  brouglit  to  the  city  for 
aualysis,  and  one  day  early  in  May,  1848,  "Samuel 
Brenuan,  tlie  Mormon  leader,  held  a  bottle  of  gold 
dust  in  one  hand,  and  jubilantly  swinging  his  hat  in 
the  other,  paneed  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
shouting, '  Gold  !  Gold!  I  Gold!!!  from  the  American 
River ! ' " 

This  started  the  enthusiasm,  the  fever,  the  madness 
for  gold. 

Carson  writes  his  sensations  when  first  looking  upon 
a  well-filled  hag  of  gold  dust.     He  says: 

"A  frenzy  seized  my  soul,  unbidden  my  legs  per- 
formed some  entirely  new  movements  of  polka  steps, 
*  *  Houses  were  too  small  for  me  to  stay  in.  I 
was  soon  in  the  street  in  search  of  necessary  out^ts; 
piles  of  gold  rose  up  before  me  at  every  step." 

All  yielded  more  or  less  to  the  subtle  influence  of 
the  malady.  Men  hastened  to  arrange  their  aAirs, 
dissolving  partnerships,  disposing  of  real  estate,  and 
converting  other  effects  into  ready  means  for  de- 
parture. 

Stores  were  rummaged  for  miners'  tools. 

One  man  offered  as  high  as  fifly  dollars  for  a  shovel. 
By  the  middle  of  June,  San  Francisco  was  without 
male  population.  The  once  bustling  little  town  looked 
as  if  struck  by  a  plague.  Sessions  of  the  town  council 
were  at  an  end.  There  were  no  church  services. 
Stores  were  closed.  Newspapers  dropped  out  of  exist- 
ence. Merchandise  lay  unhandled  on  the  docks.  The 
sailors  deserted  the  ships  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

One  day  a  Peruvian  bark  came  to  anchor  in  the 
port.    Amazed  at  the  desolation  which  be  beheld, 
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the  captain  inquired  the  cause.  He  was  answered, 
"Everybody  has  gone  northward,  where  the  valleys 
and  mountains  are  of  gold."  Instantly  upon  hearing 
this  marvellous  assertion  his  own  crew  joined  the  in- 
numerable throng. 

The  San  Francisco  ^ar  of  May  27,  1848,  says: 

"  Stores  are  close<)  and  places  of  business  vacated,  a 
large  number  of  houses  are  tenantless,  various  kinds  of 
mechanical  labor  suspended  or  given  up  entirely, 
and  nowhere  the  pleasant  hum  of  industry  salutes  the 
ear  as  of  late.  *  *  Everything  in  San  Francisco 
wears  a  desolate  and  sombce  look;  everywhere  all  is 
dull,  monotonous,  dead." 

Apparently  the  Californian  of  that  day  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  saying  of  the  Cyclops,  "The 
wise  know  nothing  worth  worshipping  but  wealth." 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  was'  incor- 
porated in  1847,  to  sail  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  and  Chagres,  and  from  Panama  to  such  Pacific 
port  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  might  designate. 
Later,  when  the  existence  of  gold  in  her  mines  made 
California  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  San  Francisco  was 
decided  upon  as  the  western  terminus  of  the  rout«. 

On  October  6,  1848,  the  "California,"  the  first  vefl- 
sel  of  this  line,  steamed  out  of  New  York  harbor, 
with  but  a  small  number  of  passengers.  As  this  ship 
was  intended  for  use  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone,  she 
was  obliged  to  take  the  tedious  and  perilous  rout« 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  reach  her  destina- 
tion. Arriving  at  Panama,  she  found  the  Isthmus 
apparently  turned  into  pandemonium.  The  one  time  , 
dingy,  sleepy  city  of  Panama  appeared  to  have  fallen 
entirely  iuto  the  hands  of  the  gold-seekers.     Cholera 
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had  broken  out  with  terrible  malignity  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chagres.  The  panic-stricken  travellers  were 
fleeing  from  the  disease,  some  trying  to  reach  the  land 
of  their  desire  by  an  old  trail,  others  were  trying  to 
make  some  prepress  in  boats  called  "  longos,"  poled  by 
naked  negroes.  The  mass  of  the  worn,  weary,  eager 
wayfarers,  however,  were  waiting  as  best  they  might, 
for  that  vision  of  hope  and  comfort,  the  "  steamer."  At 
last  she  reached  them,  with  accommodations  for  about 
one  hundred.  She  was  mobbed  by  the  frantic  men,  and 
at  last  when  she  left  port,  over  four  hundred  of  them 
had  embarked  upon  ber,  many  a  man  braving  that  ad- 
venturous voyage,  with  only  a  coil  of  rope  or  a  plank 
for  a  bed. 

Steerage  tickets  for  the  trip  are  said  to  have  cost 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  over. 

After  spending  four  months  in  her  passage,  the 
"California"  steamed  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
February  29,  1849,  a  day  never  tq  be  forgotten  at  the 
Golden  Gate!  The  town  was  crowded  with  miners 
wintering  there;  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  gay 
with  bunting;  the  guns  of  the  Pacific  Squadron 
boomed  out  a  salute  to  the  new-comers.  Bands  of 
music  played,  handkerchiefs  waved,  and  men  cheered 
in  their  enthusiasm,  as  the  first  steamship  of  a  regular 
line  entered  the  Golden  Grate,  in  pursuit  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  "  Golden  Age." 

That  ship  bore  to  California  the  new  military  com- 
mander, General  Persifor^  F.  Smith. 

So  high  ran  the  fever  for  treasure,  that  before  the 
passengers  had  fairly  left  the  steamer,  she  was  deserted 
by  all  belonging  to  her,  save  one  engineer,  and  she 
was  consequently  unable  to  start  on  her  retaro  trip. 
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Nor  was  it  alone  the  "California"  which  was  de- 
serted. Five  huudred  ships  lay  in  the  San  Franoisoo 
Harbor  deserted,  the  crews,  wild  for  gold,  carrying  off 
tiie  ship's  boats  in  their  eageruesH  to  reucli  laud ;  \aj 
often  tlie  commander  leading,  or  at  least  joining  in  the 
flight.  Many  vessels  that  year  were  left  to  rot ;  many 
were  dragged  on  siiore  and  used  as  lodging  houses. 

In  the  spring,  San  Francisco  seemed  deserted,  only 
two  thousand  iniiabitatits  being  left.  The  heart  of  the 
city  began  to  quail.  Thousands  thronging  through 
her  harbor,  yet  so  few  to  stay  !  But  winter  brought 
tlie  ininei's  back  to  civilization  again,  and  the  popula- 
tion swelled  to  twenty  thousand. 

San  Francisco  was  at  this  time  mainly  a  city  of 
tents,  although  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  adobe  houses, 
and  a  few  frame  buildings.  It  was  a  community  of 
men.  The  census  of  1850  showed  that  only  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  women.  It  was,  more- 
over, a  conimunit;^  of  young  men;  scarcely  a  grey 
head  was  to  be  seen  in  it. 

Men  -were  llicre  from  all  the  European  nations, 
together  with  MoOrs  and  Abyssinians  from  Africa, 
Mongols,  Malays,  and  Hindoos  from  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia. Turks,  Hebrews,  and  Hispano- Americans 
jostled  the  ubiquitous  Yankee,  in  the  new  streets  of 
Sao  Francisco. 

The  predominant  dress,  we  are  told,  waa  "  checked 
and  woollen  shirts,  mainly  red  and  blue,  open  at  the 
bosom  which  could  boost  of  shaggy  robustness,  or 
loosely  secured  by  a  kerchief;  pantaloons  tacked  into 
high  and  wrinkled  boots,  and  belted  at  the  waist, 
where  bristled  an  arsenal  of  knife  and  pistols.  Beard 
and  hair  emancipated  from  thraldom,  revelled  in  long 
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and  bushy  tut^,  whicli  rather  harmonized  with  the 
slouched  and  dingy  hat.  *  *  The  gamblers  affected 
the  Mexican  style  ufdre^,  white  shirt  with  diamond 
stud^,cliain  of  native  golden  specimens,  broad-brimmed 
hut,  witli  BumeCimes  a  feather  or  squirrel's  tail  tucked 
under  tlie  bri'V,  to[i-boot8,  and  a  ric-h  scarlet  sash  or 
silk  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  or  wonod 
around  the  waist." 

They  were  a  buoyant  race,  brave,  intrepid,  light- 
hearted — alKjve  ail  things  free  from  restraint. 

They  liad  braved  all  hardships  and  dangers  to  reach 
the  land  of  tlieir  desire.  They  had  reached  there 
safely,  however,  and  they  exulted.  They  overflowed 
with  activity;  they  worked  jubilantly  and  untiringly. 

They  shouted,  they  fought,  they  gambled,  in  their 
moments  of  recreation,  intoxicated  with  the  bracing 
climate,  with  their  excitement  of  saccese,  and  with  that 
rollicking  freedom  which  threw  off  all  shackles  of  cti»- 
tom  or  self-restraint. 

They  worshijijied  success,  and  greatness  with  them 
meant  "  fitness  to  grasp  opportunity  1 " 

In  their  eyes  the  unpardoiiable  sin  was  meanness. 

Fifly  cents  .was  the  smallest  sum  which  could  be 
offered  for  the  most  trivial  of  services. 

Laborers  obtained  a  dollar  an  hour,  artisans  twenty 
dollars  per  day.  Laundry  expenses  exceeded  the 
price  of  new  underwear. 

They  loved  grandeur.  Bootblacks  carried  on  business 
in  prettily  fitted  up  recesses  furnished  with  cuHhioned 
cliairs,  and  containing  a  lilteral  aupjily  of  newspapers. 

It  was  over  such  a  San  Francitico  that  the  frightful 
pl^ue  of  cholera  swept  in  1850,  carrying  with  it  a 
lesser  plague  of  suioide. 
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Doctors'  fees  were  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  dollars 
per  visit,  while  for  a  surgical  operation  one  thonaand 
dollars  was  the  usual  price. 

Ill  spite  of  plague  and  death,  that  part  of  San  Fran- 
ctsco  wliicli  escaped  continued  to  I>e  jubilant. 

Bull  figlita  were  in  high  favor, and  the  stage,  though 
crude,  was  very  popular,  but  the  great,  enchanting  de- 
light of  the  city  was  gambling.  Money,  gold,  jewelry, 
houses,  land  and  wharves  were  all  put  up  to  be  gam- 
bles! for.  The  city  abouii<Ied  with  men  of  elegant 
manners  and  striking  dress,  who  were  professional 
gamblers.  It  was  indeed  an  advance  in  civilization 
and  morality  when  in  September,  1850,  a  law  was 
l>assed  forbidding  this  pastime  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  news  that  California  had  been  admitted  as  a 
State  in  the  Union  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  18, 1850,  when  the  "Oregon  "  entered  the 
harbor,  flying  all  her  bunting,  and  signalling  the  good 
news.  Business  was  suspended;  courts  were  ad- 
journed; and  the  whole  [wpulation,  frenzied  with  de- 
light, cofigregated  on  Portsmouth  Square  to  congratu- 
late each  other.  Newspapers  containing  the  intelli- 
gence from  Washington  sold  for  five  dollars  each  I 
The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  gaily  di-essed  with 
flags;  guns  boomed  from  the  heights;  Iwnfires  blazed 
at  night ;  processions  were  formed  ;  bands  played  ;  and 
the  people  in  every  way  e]ipre3se<l  their  joy.  Mount- 
ing his  liox  behind  six  flery  mustangs  lashed  to  highest 
speed,  the  driver  of  Crandall's  Stage  criwl  the  good 
news  all  the  way  to  San  Jos€ — "California  is  ad- 
mitted ! ! "  while  a  ringing  cheer  was  returned  by  the 
people  as  the  mail  flew  by. 

The  awaking  of  San  Fmncisco   during  the  five  or 
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six  years  following  tlie  discovery  of  gold  was  won- 
derful. "Hills  were  tumbled  into  the  bay,  and  mud 
flats  were  made  solid  ground."  Streets  were  graded, 
handsome  buildings  were  erected,  and  San  Francisco 
began  to  rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  land.  So 
valuable  was  her  water-front  that,  in  1853,  four  email 
blocks  on  Commercial  street  sold  for  over  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  that  year 
was  about  10,000,000  dollars  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  population  was  then  estimated  at  about  50,000; 
that  being  about  one-seventh  of  the  then  population  of 
the  State. 

The  city  had,  at  this  time,  1856,  seventeen  fire  com- 
panies, twelve  military  comj^nies,  and  a  number  of 
social  clubs,  four  hospitals,  seventeen  public  schools, 
thirty-two  church  organizations,  thirteen  daily  news- 
papers, and  as  many  weeklies  published  in  half  a 
dozen  different  languages. 

From  that  time  she  has  continued  ever  increasing, 
ever  justifying  her  title  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 

Her  City  Hall  is  one  of  the  grandest  buildings  on  the 
Continent.  Its  construction  cost  6,000,000  dollars. 
It  stands  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  Larkin  street, 
seven  hundred  on  McAllister  street,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  on  Park  avenue. 

The  Mint  at  San  Francisco  is  the  lai^est  one  in  the 
United  States.  lis  architecture  is  Doric,  and  it  is  con- 
structed of  freestone  and  California  granite. 

San  Francisco  is  supplied  with  water  from  several 
large  reservoirs,  having  a  united  capacity  of  seventy 
billion  gallons.  Her  harbor  could  accommodate  the 
shipping  of  the  whole  world. 
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Her  commerce  is  immense.  The  trade  of  the  West- 
ern Cuast  from  Ohili  to  Alaska  is  her  natural  heritage, 
and  she  can  justly  claim  a  fair,  large  share  from  China, 
Japan,  Imlia,  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

She  has  eighty-one  public  schools,  sixty-nine  clubs, 
nine  public  libraries,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
churches,  and  thirty  public  parks  and  ornamental 
plazas. 

What  words  could  more  aptly  descrilte  the  career  of 
San  Francisco  than  those  lately  written  by  Governor 
Mark  ham  ? 

"Originally  San  Francisco  consisted  of  wind-swept 
hills,  the  shiAing  sands  of  which  seemed  to  defy  either 
stability  or  cultivation.  Now  those  hilts,  graded  by 
pick  and  shovel,  are  gridironed  by  streets  and  rail- 
ways, and  crowned  with  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
a  populous  city,  or  transformed  by  the  magic  of  water 
and  patient  tillage  into  miles  of  verdant  park,  dotted 
by  miniature  lakes,  ribboned  with  gravel  drives, 
crowded  with  grottoes,  statuary,  conservatories,  and 
ornamental  bnildings,  enriched  by  luxuriant  shrub- 
bery and  brilliant  flowers,  the  wonder  of  the  tourist, 
and  a  delight  to  her  contented  people." 

There  are  larger  and  more  populous  cities  in 
America  than  San  Francisco,  but  few  more  deserving 
tite  designation  of  a  Great  City.  The  enei^ies  of  her 
people,  the  pro<Iigal  wealth  of  her  territory,  and  her 
singularly  equable  and  temperate  climate,  form  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  the  increasing  greatness  of  her 
future. 

Finding  my  quarters  at  the  hotel  comfortable  and 
restful  after  the  strain  I  had  endured  as  the  result  of 
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